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To the Reader 


The past decade has seen the publication of many articles, 
booklets and books about the Indian Ocean, and this is quite 
understandable, for the Indian Ocean presents one of the most 
pressing international problems. Many of the processes making 
up the motley, contradictory but interdependent picture of the 
modem world are reflected in a concentrated and exacerbated 
form in that most densely populated region of the world. 

The peoples there, who were comparatively recently liberated 
from colonialism, continue their struggle for genuine 
independence, for the right to be the masters of their natural 
wealth and their future. New states and regimes are in the 
process of consolidation. Meanwhile, both old and new 
colonialists are stepping up their efforts to preserve and 
strengthen their positions. The interests of many of the world’s 
countries coincide and conflict in this region. 

At the same time, the situation in the Indian Ocean 
graphically reflects the essence of contemporary global 
processes The forces of progress and reaction, of peace and 
war, which predominate in world politics today, confront each 
other here as they do everywhere else in the world. The struggle 
for peace, agamst the threat of nuclear war, for the freedom of 
nations and the protection of their sovereign nghts, clashes with 
the policy of fanning tensions and whipping up the arms race, 
the policy of making threats, of interference, diktat, and of 
suppressing national liberation movements as well as the striving 
towards world domination. The recent developments in the 
Indian Ocean have been examined here against the background 
of the situation m the late 1980s and in the context of the 
stmggle for peace ^nd cooperation in Asia and in the vast 
Asia-Pacific region. For, in many ways, the situation in the 
Indian Ocean is pivotal for the region as a whole. 

What are the causes of the tension in the Indian Ocean? Why 
has the stmggle of the peoples to create an atmosphere of tmst 
and cooperation there, to make the Indi^ Ocean a zone of 
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peace, been so protracted and difficult? In whose sphere of vital 
interests does the region lie? In that of the more than billion 
people living here or in that of those whose tentacles reach here 
from a distance of thousands of miles? Who is really threatening 
the peoples of the region? 

Not everyone is able to see the answers to these questions 
clearly. At the same time the peoples of the region are well 
aware that those who for centuries were the masters in the 
Indian Ocean contmue today to think in terms of domination 
and coercion. Monopolies wamt, as they always have, the local 
oil, uranium and non-ferrous metals. And for this reason the 
Indian Ocean was declared a sphere of the “vital interests” of 
imperialism, and today, more actively than ever, its war machine 
is being deployed there. This is the essence of and the key to 
understanding the causes of the tense situation here. 

And once we correctly understand those causes, we will 
understand how the struggle to alleviate the tension should be 
waged. And that struggle demands the unity of all who cherish 
peace and the freedom of nations. 



CHAPTER ONE 


Asia and the Pacific in 
Soviet Foreign Policy 


Goal: Peaceful Coexistence Among Nations 

“The Soviet state calls upon all Asian and Pacific nations to 
cooperate for the sake of peace and security. Everyone who 
strives towards these goals and who hopes for a better future for 
one’s people, will find that we are willing to talk and are honest 
partners.” 

This appeal by Mikhail Gorbachev addressed to the peoples 
and leaders of Asian and Pacific states was made on July 28, 
1986, in his speech in Vladivostok. For many people in the 
Asian region, and in the whole world for that matter, that 
speech was a kind of revelation, and it was seen to mark the 
beginning of a “new Soviet policy in Asia”, a new Soviet 
peace-offensiye in Asia. It is necessary to intensify the collective 
search for ways to defuse conflict situations in the world. This is 
urgently demanded in the interests of universal security. But for 
each nation the wor|d begins at the threshold of its home. 
Two-thirds of the Soviet Union’s territory lies in Asia, and 
concern for peace and security in that home is, therefore, an 
urgent need for the Soviet Union. Improving the political 
cliqiate on the Asian continent and in adjacent regions, ensuring 
lasting peace and stability there, and developing economic 
cooperation is not an easy goal to reach, for there are forces 
opposed to it. 

The United States is the mainspring of the militarisation of 
the region and the mounting tension there today. The so-caUed 
doctrine of “neoglobalism” imderlies its provocative policy. This 
doctrine is essentially based on total disregard of imiversahy 
recognised norms of international relations, infringement upon 
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the sovereignty of states and on that old and futile attempt to 
deprive peoples of their right to live their hfe as they choose. 

The peoples of Lebanon and Libya, who were the targets of 
armed attacks, know all about this doctnne. Another 
manifestation of the doctrine is the ^oss interference by 
Washington in. the Iran-Iraq war. The United States violated its 
own embargo on arms suppUes to Iran, thus pouring oil on the 
fire of that senseless and gory conflict. Other examples of how 
the present-day mechanism of imperialist intervention and 
diktat operates are the Punjab and Tamil problems, which some 
people are trying to use against India, the undeclared war 
against Kampuchea, the virtual annexation of Micronesia, the 
intervention in the Philippmes, and the pressure on New 
Zealand. 

The actual goal of the United States is to turn the Asia-Pacific 
region into yet another arena of military and political 
confrontation with the USSR, other socialist countries, and the 
forces of national liberation. As Caspar Weinberger, the former 
Secretary of Defense, adnutted, Washington seeks confrontation 
with the USSR m that region all the way from the Persian Gulf 
to the Aleutian Islands. American strategists dream of having a 
twin of the Atlantic Pact in the Pacific. The plans for making 
this dream come true call for making Japan a key element of the 
anti-Soviet “Eastern front”, turning Washington’s bilateral 
military agreements with Tokyo and Seoul into a triangle, 
stopping the growth of anti-nuclear sentiments in the South 
Pacific, and imparting to the Pacific integration a 
military-pohtical slant by drawing the Association of South East 
Asian Nations (ASEAN) into it. 

In the course of the creation of an “Eastern front”, the United 
States is also seeking to compensate the loss of its strategic 
positions in South-east Asia (due to the failure of its 
intervention in Vietnam) and in the Persian Gulf area (due to 
the overthrow of the Shah regime). Having lost the US 
stronghold in Iran, Washington strategists have placed their 
stakes on Pakistan and set themselves the goal of using its 
territory as a base for the undeclared war against Afghanistan. 

In South Asia the US ruling circles have been speculating on 
the differences between Pakistan and India for a long time. In 
South-east Asia they seek to preserve the hotbed of tension on 
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the Thai-Kampuchean border. Their objectives in doing this are, 
first of all, to make Thailand take on the role of a “frontline 
state” and to restore the US military presence there, and, 
second, to set ASEAN members against the countries of 
Indochina and to hamper a dialogue between them. 
Washington ignores the interests of the region’s peoples, their 
wishes, their striving for peace and good-neighbourly relations, 
their efforts aimed at development and the prevention of a 
nuclear war. 

The considerations the Soviet Union is guided by are entirely 
different from those of the United States. In his Vladivostok 
speech, which has come to mark an important stage in Soviet 
foreign policy in the Asia-Pacific region, Mikhail Gorbachev put 
forth principles which have always been important for Soviet 
policy in Asia and which have guided the Soviet state since the 
days of Vladimir Lenin. 

“The awakenmg of Asia ... is a symbol of the new phase in 
world history’V Lenin wrote back in 1913. 0.ur time has given 
particular urgency to that forecast since today Asia is an 
inseparable part of “world history”. This was given special 
emphasis at the 27th Congress of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union (CPSU) held m February-March 1986, where the 
growing importance of the Asia-Pacific region in the context of 
world politics as a whole was particularly stressed. Earlier,- in 
May 1985, during the visit of Indian Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi to the USSR, Mikhail Gorbachev put forth the idea of a 
common comprehensive approach to the problem of Asian 
security, of the possibility of pooling the efforts of Asian states 
and of convening at some point in the future an all- Asia forum 
for facilitating an exchange of views and a collective search for 
constructive solutions. 

On April 23, 1986, the Soviet Government issued a statement 
on the Asia-Pacific region which made an important 
contribution to the implementation of the idea of ensuring peace 
and security in Asia through the collective efforts of the states 
located there. It advanced ideas and principles on the basis of 
which it would be possible to move step by step towards a 


•V.I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol 19, p 86. 
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climate of confidence, security and cooperation m that vast area 
of the world. 

What did the Soviet Union call for? Above all, it appealed to 
states to display mutual restraint, to avoid taking actions which 
could complicate the political atmosphere in the Asia-Pacific 
region and impede the development and strengthening of the 
positive processes going on there, dialogue and the search for 
ways of improving the situation. In this connection the USSR 
expressed its anxiety over the plans of the United States and 
Japan to work towards the creation of a so-called “Pacific 
community” which, m the long run, could be transformed into 
yet another militarist bloc. In Moscow’s opinion this could lead 
to a serious aggravation of the tension in the Asia-Pacific region. 

It is not confrontation but development of mutual 
cooperation open for all that should form the ba^is of relations 
among the peoples in that and aU other parts of the world. 
Proceeding from this premise, the Soviet Government believes 
that the peoples of the Asia-Pacific region are, in the final 
analysis, linked by common interests and that in order to 
resolve the problems facing them all the states of the region 
must work together regardless of their socio-political systems. 

The USSR proposes the following specific steps to achieve 
this goal; 

— To create the prerequisites for holding an all-Asia forum 
for facilitating a joint search for constructive solutions, and to 
do this by way of holding various consultations, both bilateral 
and multilateral. At the same time it would be possible to 
prepare and hold a separate meeting of the Pacific countries 
for the purposes of examining matters of security, including 
economic security; 

— To carry out confidence-budding measures, to reduce 
the naval activity in the Pacific; 

— To create nuclear-fi-ee zones in the Asia-Pacific region; 

— To start a broad exchange of views arnong all interested 
countries in this part of the world on the issues involved in 
the development of equal, mutually beneficial and stable 
trade, economic, technological, scientific and cultural 
cooperation. The USSR proposed a broad spectrum of such 
cooperation and suggested that the ideas that have been 
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expressed about large-scale and long-term projects could be 
examined within the frame-work of the existing UN 
mechanisms, in particular, by the Economic and Social 
Commission for Asia and the Pacific. 

The USSR has expressed its confidence that the strengthening 
of the good-neighbourly relations and friendship of all Asian 
and Pacific countries, the pooling of their efforts in the search 
for constructive solutions to the problems of security in Asia 
and in the Pacific would have a beneficial impact not only on 
the situation in the region, but in the world as a whole as well. 
This is truly so. The proposals laid down in the statement issued 
by the Soviet Government on April 23, 1986, a promising 
document of long-term significance, have a universal nature. 
They could most definitely be used as a guide for action in the 
solution of the problems in the Indian Ocean basin as well. 

That statement issued by the Soviet Government, the speech 
Mikhail Gorbachev made later in Vladivostok, the speeches he 
made during his official friendly visit to India in November 
1986, as well as Soviet diplomatic and other actions in the 
Asia-Pacific region in 1987, advanced and made more concrete 
a large-scale, comprehensive programme for strengthening 
peace, security and cooperation in the region. That programme 
is an integral part of the Soviet peace policy and of the concept 
of all-embracing international security. 

The Soviet approach to the region is based on the belief that 
in today’s interdependent world the peoples of aU continents 
and countries have the same concerns and the same hopes. 
“We,” Mikhail Gorbachev observed, “want peace and good 
neighbourliness, trust and mutual imderstanding, mutually 
beneficial exchange of technology, commodities, and cultur^ 
values to reign in relations among the states of the Asia-Pacific 
region, a region that is becoming increasingly important in 
world affairs. Herein lies the heart of our concept set forth at 
Vladivostok.”* 

The Soviet approach to the Asia-Pacific region is based on a 
carefully elaborated evaluation of today’s world, a scientific and 
realistic outlook. The world today is greatly different from what 


'Pravifa, May 20,1987 
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it was 30-40 years ago. The accumulatioa of enormous arsenals 
of nuclear weapons poses a threat to ‘human civilisation. The 
problems of world poUtics cannot be solved by military means 
today. Scientific and technological progress is bringing peoples 
ever closer together. Therefore the problems existing in the 
world require the pooling of the efforts of all nations. 

Another reality of today’s world is the emergence on the 
international scene of scores of states which have chosen the 
path of independent development. This process is making itself 
felt both in Asia and in the vast Asia-Pacific region. This is a 
complicated process affecting the interests of many countries, 
and there are many acute, unresolved problems involved in it. It 
is understood in the USSR that it is impossible to build world 
politics without taking into consideration these interests and 
problems and that harmony in international relations cannot 
be achieved by the efforts of a single country. Therefore, as 
Mikhail Gorbachev stressed at his meeting with the 
editor-in-chief of Merdeka, an Indonesian newspaper, in July 
1987, the USSR is only seeking to develop, jointly with all the 
states in Asia and the Pacific, a new international relationship 
consistent with the realities of die contemporary world. 

Once upon a time nations that had been fighting among 
themselves agreed to end hostilities and begin erecting a huge 
tower that would open the way to the Heavenly Kingdom. The 
first stones were laid in a friendly way, and slowly but surely the 
floors climbed higher, leading up to the blue yonder. But the 
closer the earthlings' cherished dream came to becoming a 
reality, the greater the discord and suspicion among them 
became. And all of this was due to the argument over who was 
to become master of the tower. Once again bloody, internecine 
wars broke out, and in their flames the work of many 
generations, which needed just one more floor, was burned 
down. And Mount Everest, or Chomolungma, the highest peak 
on the planet, remained on the Asian land as a silent reproach to 
human discord. ... 

This ancient Asian legend bom of folk tales attests to how 
deep the roots of conflict on the continent are, how complicated 
the problems that have been inherited from the past are. In 
advancing its proposals for Asia and the Pacific, the Soviet 
Umon has no intentions of becoming the “master of the tower”. 
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nor does it seek any privileges or a special status; it is not 
attempting to strengthen its own security at the expense of 
others. The USSR is convinced that efforts should be pooled in 
this part of the planet, that cooperation should be established on 
the basis of total respect for the right of each nation to solve its 
own problems in conditions of peace in the way it sees fit. 

And the problems here are numerous. The governmental and 
political forms, the economic structures, and the social, religious 
and cultural traditions in this region are diverse. Histoncal 
experience and developmental needs urgently demand a search 
for harmony. Of course, not everyone is ready for a joint search 
for ways to resolve issues concerning the interests of the region’s 
countries. However, the times dictate a need for collective 
efforts to establish security in Asia and the Pacific. 

What are the specific elements of the new Soviet approach to 
Asian affairs, what are its characteristic features? 

First of all, it is based on the fundamental Leninist principles 
of international relations, and in this sense is a logical conti- 
nuation of the Asian policy pursued by the USSR over the years. 
This policy takes into account national and state interests— 
for, as Lenin put it, “Geographically, economically and 
historically, Russia belongs not only to Europe, but also to 
Asia. . . as well as the interests of other Asian nations. 

Lenin’s reply to the question posed by Karl Wiegand, the Berlin 
correspondent of the American press agency Universal Service, 
on February 18, 1920, characterises the Soviet approach to 
Asian affairs today: ' 

“What are our plans in Asia? They are the same as in 
Europe: peaceful coexistence with all peoples. . . . The 
imperialist war of 1914-1918. . . has awakened Asia and has 
strengthened there, as everywhere else, the urge towards 
freedom, towards peaceful labour and against possible future 
wars.”2 

Today, when the aspirations of the peoples for freedom have 
been crowned with the formation of dozens of young 
independent states in Asia, these historic words ring out with 


‘ V.I. Lenin, Collected Works^ Vol 23, p 25 1 
“V.I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol 30, p 365 
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tiie same truthfulness they did decades ago. The striving of states 
“towards peaceful laboiu: and a possible end to future wars” is 
just as great in Asia. It is proceeding from this Leninist 
conception of the interests of the peoples that the policy of the 
Soviet Union — whose plans in Asia remain unchanged, i.e., 
“peaceful coexistence with aU peoples” — is budt. Throughout 
the 70-year history of the Soviet state, the Soviet Asian policy 
has been a component of the international activities of the 
CPSU and the Soviet state, and is of signal importance by virtue 
of geographical, economic and political factors. 

The longest borders of the Soviet Union are in Asia. 
Important tasks coimected with the country’s economic 
development and the ensuring of the security of its borders have 
been, and continue to be, tackled beyond the Urals, where the 
greater part of the country’s territory lies. 

As for the part of Asia not lying inside the Soviet Union, 
Soviet actions there have invariably been imbued with concern 
for ensuring peace in the region. The first coimtry with which 
the yoimg Soviet R^ublic established diplomatic relations was 
an Asian country, Afghanistan, a treaty with which was signed 
on February 28, 1921. 

In the period following the Second World War similar treaties 
were signed with the Mongolian People’s Republic (1946), the 
People’s Republic of China (1950), the Democratic People’s 
Republic of Korea (1961), once again with Mongolia (1966), 
with India (1971), and the Socialist Republic of Vietnam 
(1978). All these treaties have one common denominator — 
they are aH agreements based on fiiendship, peace, cooperation 
and mutual assistance. 

The political and diplomatic activity of the Soviet Union in 
the region during this period was aimed at ensuring conditions 
for the independent and peaceful development of the peoples of 
Korea and the countries of Indochina, and at rendering 
all-round assistance to victims of imperialist aggression. 

Today allies of the Soviet Union are found in Asia from 
neighbouring Mongolia to socialist Vietnam. It maintains 
friendly relations with India. Ties are being expanded with 
Indonesia, Japan, Australia and other countries in the region. 
The state of relations between the two biggest socialist states — 
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the Soviet Union and China — determines a great deal in 
international relations. 

Thus, the first feature of present-day Soviet policy in Asia is 
its continuity, its loyalty to the fundamental Leninist principles 
of international relations. 

There is also a definite contmuity in the very idea of searching 
for peace and security in Asia through the jomt efforts of all the 
nations of the region. Back in 1969, the Soviet Union advanced 
the idea of collective- security in Asia. What innovative elements 
does the current Soviet approach contain? 

First of all, this approach also teikes into accoimt the Pacific 
basin and the rapid changes that are taking place in the region. 
Karl Marx once predicted: 

“The Pacific Ocean will have the same role as the Atlantic 
has now and the Mediterranean had in antiquity and in the 
Middle Ages — that of the great water highway of world 
commerce”* 

And now that time has come by virtue of scientific and 
.echnological progress. The Pacific has indeed become a great 
water highway that unites nations to such an extent that one can 
now speak of the formation of a Pacific regional community. 

Dynamic economic development is an important factor 
behind the formation of this community. Thus, the aggregate 
share of Japan, Australia and New Zealand in the gross 
domestic product of the developed capitahst states rose from 
seven per cent in 1950 to 20 per cent in 1980. 

A group of so-called “newly industrialised countries” (South 
Korea, Hong Kong, Singapore, Taiwan) has sprung up in the 
region, and these countries are approaching the developed 
capitalist states in their economic, scientific and technological 
levels. 

An integrated, vast region is formmg which, in the future, 
could become a leader economically, technologically, and, in all 
probabihty, pohtically, too. Indicative in this respect is the 
emergence in the late 1970s of the idea of a “Pacific 
community” as a grouping of capitalist and developing countries 


*Karl Marx, Frederick Engels, Collected Works, Vol 10, p 266 
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for coordinating regional ties and cooperation in various 
spheres. 

Another rather significant fact is that the Pacific zone has 
become much more important in all respects in the US global 
strategy of the 1980s. During the past decade, US economic ties 
with the countries of the region have been growing much more 
rapidly than with the rest of the world. The role played by the 
Pacific basin in US military-political strategy is also growing. 
This is, of course, connected with the US course aimed at 
intensifying the confrontation with the Soviet Union. 

All the same, the revival and growth of the national 
self-awareness of the peoples living in the region is- the main 
reason for the changes taking place there. 

All this points to the fact that one of the consequences of 
decolonisation — the very rapid process of the formation of an 
economically powerful, politically influential and geographically 
vast Asia-Pacific zone — is an objective reality. As Mikhail 
Gorbachev pointed out: 

“This process is now on the rise in Asia and the Pacific 
region: everything is in motion here, far from everything has 
settled. The new mixes with the old. A way of life which 
seemed unshakable only yesterday is giving way to the 
whirlwinds of change — social, scientific and technical, and 
ideological. This is, I would say, yet another period of 
renaissance in world history,' a period harbouring a huge 
potential of progress.”^ 

This reality poses in a new way a number of problems 
connected with international security, with the development, 
nature and .forms of relations among major powers and with 
regional and global interdependence. The growing role of the 
“Asia-Pacific factor” adds a new' dimension to a number of 
aspects of Soviet political strategy. 

Another characteristic feature of the present Soviet approach 
to Asia and the Pacific is its all-round consideration of past and 
present experience and of the contribution of the Asian peoples 
to world development. 


'Speech by Mikhail Gorbcchev in Vladivostok, Novosti Press Agency 
Publishing House, Moscow, pp 23-24. 
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What has Asia done in this respect? A great deal. 

It was here that the nonaligned concept was bom, it was here 
that this movement, which now numbere 100 countries and two 
organisations (the PLO and SWAPO), began. That movement 
arose as a result of the downfall of the colonial system, the 
striving of young independent states to find their independent 
path in world politics. And today this movement is making an 
important contribution to the efforts to resolve major 
present-day problems. 

Asian countries, above all, India, served as the sources of the 
nonaligned movement. Independent India’s first Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru coined the very term “nonalignment”. The 
acknowledged leader of this movement, India plays a prominent 
role in the establishment of principles of peacefiil coexistence 
and justice in the world community. 

It was here, in India, that the Conference on Asian Relations 
was held over 40 years ago (March 23-April 2, 1947). 
Twenty-eight Asian countries, including representatives of the 
Soviet Central Asian and Transcaucasian Republics and 
Kazakhstan, took part in it. The forum played a major role in 
consolidating and disseminating the idea of Asian unity and in 
creating a basis on which the Asian solidarity movement could 
develop. Jawaharlal Nehru said: 

“In this Conference and in this work, there are no leaders 
and no followers. All countries of Asia have to meet together 

on an equal basis m a common task and endeavour Ours 

is the great design of promoting peace and progress all over 
the world.”^ 

The convening of that forum and the spirit of its decisions are 
in consonance with present-day goals, especially with the Soviet 
idea of convening an “Asian Helsinki”. For, if such a forum was 
possible 40 years ago, before the Asian people finally gained 
political independence, why should a similar one be impossible 
today? 

The historical experience of the Asian peoples provides the 
key to understanding the Soviet proposals, since the underl 5 dng 


'Jawaharlal Nehru, India’s Forei^ Policy, Selected Speeches, September 
194&Aprill961, Delhi, 1961, pp 250-51. 
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principle of the Soviet initiative for ensuring peace and security 
in the Asia-Pacific region is, as Jawaharlal Nehru put it, 
precisely the involvement of all Asian countnes “on an equal 
basis in a common task and endeavour”. 

New Delhi, the capital of India and the host of the 1947 
forum, has today given life to a permanent forum of the leaders 
of six countries on four continents: Argentina, Greece, India, 
Mexico, Tanzania and Sweden. The efforts these countries are 
making for peace and disarmament have become a notable 
factor in political life today. 

Furthermore, it was here that the Delhi Declaration on 
Principles for a Nuclear-Weapon-Free and Non-Violent World 
was adopted. Drawn up and adopted during Mikhail 
Gorbachev’s visit to India in 1986, it offers mankind a way to 
save itself from nuclear catastrophe. 

The foUowmg comment is from an editorial on that historical 
document published in The Times of India: 

“The ten principles set out in the Delhi Declaration provide 
a sound basis for enabling the international community to 
conduct a less tense and more pragmatic dialogue to nd the 
world of nuclear armaments. An overwhelming majority of 
nati'ons, including those in the Asian region, have repeatedly 
spoken in favour of that goal. By adhering to the kind of 
convention proposed in the Delhi Declaration,' they will only 
strengthen their commitment to achieve it before die close of 
the century.”' 

As for the fundamental principles of inter-state relations and 
approaches to the settlement oTexisting contradictions, it should 
be. noted that Asia once again has ennched world practice with 
the principles of Panch Sheel and Bandung. Proclaimed in 1954 
by India and China, Panch Sheel (five principles of peaceful 
coexistence) are today applied internationally too in the 
settlement of disputes arising between different countries. These 
principles were supplemented and developed the following year 
at the conference of Asian and African peoples in. Bandung. 
The historic ten principles of Bandung now serve as a political 


' The Times of Indie, November 28, 1986, p 8. 
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and legal basis of relations between states with different social 
systems. 

It can rightly be said that there is a historical continuity and 
an organic link between the three most important documents 
bom in Asia — the Panch Sheel, the ten principles of Bandung 
and the Delhi Declaration Bom of the realities of the 
nuclear-space age, the last document incorporates the first two 
in a way. It embodies the principles by which states with 
different social systems not only can peacefully coexist, but can 
also ensure the survival of humanity, which is particularly 
in^ortant today. 

Asia has given the world more than just specific, collectively 
elaborated principles of inter-state relations. The positive 
examples Asia has set, the ideas, steps and projects of regional, 
subregional and bilateral scope that have arisen in Asia, are no 
less important. We will list just a few examples: the 1953 truce in 
Korea, which initiated an easing of tensions in the Far East; the 
Geneva Agreement on Indochina, which made possible the 
independent development of Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia; the 
Tashkent Conference, which put an end to the Indo-Pakistani 
conflict of 1965. 

It seems that it is in the Asia-Pacific region that the idea of 
creating nuclear-free zones is actually being implemented. Of 
particular importance in this sense is the creation of such a zone 
m the South Pacific (the Treaty of Rarotonga signed by 10 and 
ratified by 8 of the 13 countries located there). The Soviet 
Union was the first nuclear power to sign Protocols 2 and 3 to 
the Treaty, which declares that part of the world a nuclear-firee 
zone, thereby pledging to strictly observe its status. 

Proposals on formmg nuclear-free zones on the Korean 
Peninsula and in South-east Asia were advanced by the 
Democratic People’s Republic of Korea and Indonesia, 
respectively. 

Two Asian powers, the USSR and China, have pledged not to 
be the first to use nuclear weapons. It was in Japan, the first 
victim of the first atomic attack, that the “three non-nuclear 
principles” were bom. Lately, howdver, considerable efforts 
have been made to sidestep those principles, and not without 
some help from the United States. 

Integration processes are gaining momentum m the relations 
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among the region’s states. The “Pacific community” idea, which 
did not find a positive response among the peoples 'of the region 
due lO its militarist slant, has given way to the idea of Pacific 
Economic Cooperation.. The South Asian Association for 
Regional Cooperation (SAARC) has been formed and is now 
functioning. Cooperation is developing within the Council for 
Mutual Economic Assistance (CMEA) firaraework among such 
Asian .members of that organisation as the Soviet Union, 
Mongolia and Vietnam. There are many positive elements in 
ASEAN’s activity. 

According to the estimates of economists, the Asia-Pacific 
countries account for some 60 per cent of the industrial 
production of the capitalist world, as much as one-third of US 
foreign trade, 58 per cent of Japan’s imports and 55 per cent of 
its exports. The region’s potential for economic growth is great. 
Stabifity and security in the region are vitally important for the 
socio-economic development of its countries. “The experience 
of history, the laws of growing interdependence and the need for 
economic integration,” Mikhail Gorbachev observed in his 
Vladivostok speech, “urge one to look for ways leading to 
agreement and to the establishment of open ties between states 
in the region and beyond it.”* 

It could be said that the current Soviet approach to Asia and 
the Pacific for the first time brings to a common denominator 
the positive experience the peoples of this vast region have 
amassed; it takes into account the objective positive processes 
going on there, and subordinates this to a single, topical task — 
that of ensuring the peoples’ right to free and peaceful 
development. 

However, the Soviet approach to the region in question 
exhibits realism and due consideration for the entire complex 
and contradictory situation in Asia and the Pacific. Many large 
coimtries, including the USSR, the United States, India, China, 
Japan, Vietnam, Indonesia and Canada, as well as dozens of 
medium-sized and relatively small states are situated there. The 
interests of coxmtries with different social systems are 
interwoven here. Socialism, which has become firmly 
established in Asia, is a definite factor behind the changes in the 

'speech by Mikhafl Gorbachev in Vladivostok, p 26. 
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region. The newly free states, which are consolidating their 
positions in regional and world affairs, are playing an important 
role, as are those which continue the fight for their 
independence, for liberation from their colonial past. The 
leading capitalist states — the United States and Japan — are of 
enormous importance in the economic life of the region. 

However, the main thing is not the motley nature, complexity 
and contradictions of the region’s political life and 
socio-economic development, but the uncertainty and instability 
in them. The Asia-Pacific region is one of the most troubled 
areas in the world. And US policy, a destabilising factor, has a 
lot to do with that. It was there that the United States used 
atomic weapons for the first time in history, dropping atom 
bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki, and, in the years after the 
Second World War, it fought two very bloody wars. — in Korea 
and in Vietnam. Over the past few years Washington has used 
its armed forces almost 230 times in Asia, and in 33 instances 
the US came close to employing nuclear weapons. 

Beginning in 1985 the doctrine of neoglobalism became the 
basis of US policy vis-a-vis the developing states, including 
those in Asia and the Pacific. That doctrine basically calls for 
ensuring American interests in the world by any means possible. 
It was proclaimed by President Ronald Reagan who, in 1985, 
announced that from that time on the United States would 
openly support rebels on any continent — from Afghanistan to 
Nicaragua.' 

The official reason given for the doctrine of neoglobalism was 
the need to uphold the principles of democracy everywhere 
they were being infringed upon. 

This is only a cover, however. Prominent American 
Congressman Stephen Solarz, Chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Asian and Pacific Affairs of the Foreign Affairs Committee, 
House of Representatives., frankly admitted: “Although it is 
important for the Umted. States to promote democracy . . . 
ideological objectives must not be the primary, let alone sole, 
consideration behind US insurgency policy. The determining 
criterion should be US national interests in each particular 


'See The 'Washington Post, February 7, 1 985, p A 1 
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case.”’ Solarz believes that the US is obliged to interfere in the 
internal political processes going on in the developing countries 
and that all it has to do is to answer a few questions for itself 
about intervention: Should America extend aid solely to 
anti-communist groups or to all those who are fighting 
governments not to Washington’s liking? Should US 
interference be earned out through secret channels, through 
intelligence agencies, or openly?'’ 

By carrying out its policy of neoglobalism the United States is 
destabilising and aggravating the situation in the region and 
turning it into an arena of military-political confrontation with 
the USSR and with those developing countries which are 
follo'ivmg an independent course of development. American 
militaiy presence is being built up, nuclear weapons are being 
stockpiled, and bases and strong-points are being created for 
the Rapid Deployment Force (RDF). One of the largest 
American groupings numbering 500,000 has been deployed in 
the Asia-Pacific region. There are 32 major US military bases in 
Japan and 40 in South Korea. 

Along with making intensive efforts' to increase its own 
military might, the US is broadening its military cooperation 
with Japan and South Korea. Plans are being hatched to knock a 
Washington-Tokyo-Seoul bloc' together, and to draw other 
states into it. 

The danger of increasing militarisation in the region has been 
mounting since the latter half of the 1970s, when the United 
States initiated a new stage in the race in arms, including nuclear 
arms. Suffice it to say that in less than a decade, beginning in 
1975, the military expenditures of Japan and South Korea rose 
by 150 per cent and 400 per cent, respectively. According to 
the London-based International Institute for Strategic Studies, 
the military expenditures of the Asian and Pacific countries in 
1985 equalled 560 billion dollars, or moje than two-thirds of 
the military spending in the world today. 

As shown above, the situation in the region is Very complex 
and contradictoty. On the one hand, there is a rather broad 
basis for discussing the pressing problems of peace and security 

^Foreign Policy, Summer 1986, No 63, p 39. 

Hbid. 
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with a view to forming a reliable and stable regional structure in 
the interests of all the nations of the region. On the other hand, 
the continued militarisation, the growth in military expenditures, 
the worsening of local conflicts and the involvement of the 
major powers in those conflicts are all fraught with extremely 
serious consequences. For this reason it is imperative to adt. It is 
imperative not only to start an all-Asian process, but also to 
briiig the Asia-Pacific region into the process of creating a 
comprehensive system of international security. This is precisely 
the thrust of the Soviet proposals concerning the Asia-Pacific 
region, proposals that are an organic part of the Soviet peace 
strategy. 

The Soviet Union Proposes . . . 

What exactly does the Soviet Union propose? 

The essence of its comprehensive approach to Asian security 
lies in the objective of pooling the efforts of all Asian states, 
irrespective of their social systems, of ensuring peace and 
stability and incorporating the Asia-Pacific region into a 
comprehensive system of international security. This calls for 
regional political, military,, economic and humanitarian 
measures, and also for the development of bilateral relations. 

In the military sphere, the USSR proposes a number of steps 
aimed at stopping the process of the growth of the military 
threat in the region, at preventing militarisation from becoming 
dangerously rapid, and at impeding the proliferation and 
buildup of nuclear weapons. Fbr these purposes the USSR 
proposed, on January 15, 1986, within the framework of its 
programme for the elimination of nuclear weapons by the year 
2000, completely eliminatmg the SS-20 medium-range missiles 
both in Europe and in Asia (provided a corresponding accord is 
reached with the United States on the elimination of similar 
American missiles). 

As a step towards this goal, Mikhail Gorbachev advanced, 
during his meeting with President Ronald Reagan in Reykjavik 
in October 1986, the following formula: zero missiles in 
Europe and 100 warheads each of medium-range missiles in the 
Asian part of the USSR and on US territory. (An agreement in 
principle on this question could not be translated into a 
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concrete accord due to US refusal to scrap its Strategic Defence 
Initiative, or SDI.) 

On February 28, 1987, Mikhail Gorbachev proposed that the 
issue of medium-range missiles in Europe be singled out from 
the package of issues and a separate agreement on it be 
concluded, namely, an agreement on eliminating these missiles 
— both Soviet and American — in Europe over a five-year 
period, and on reducing at the same time the number of such 
missiles in the Asian part of the USSR and on US territory to 
100 warheads on each side. 

Taking into account the fact that in connection with the 
USSR-US talks the Asian countries expressed interest in having 
medium-range missiles completely eliminated not only in 
Europe but in Asia' as well, the Soviet Union, meeting this wish, 
said that it was prepared to eliminate all its medium-range 
missiles in the Asian part of the country as well (that is, to drop 
the question of preserving 100 warheads on its medium-range 
misshes, on the condition, of course, that the United States did 
likewise^ Shorter-range missiles would also be eliminated). 

In other words, the Soviet Union proceeded from the concept 
of a “global double zero”. 

Although the USSR does not link with this initiative the 
question of the US nuclear presence m Korea, the Philippines, 
and on Diego Garcia, it does hope that this presence will not, 
at the very least, be increased. 

The Soviet Union is also prepared: 

— To reduce naval activity in the Pacific, especially that of 
nuclear-capable ships; 

— To implement agreements already achieved and to 
create in practice nuclear-free zones in various parts of the 
Asia-Pacific region; 

— To reduce armed forces and conventional armaments in 
Asia to levels of reasonable sufficiency; 

— To begm a discussion on the practical plane about 
confidence-building measures and the non-use of force in the 
region. 

A solution to nuclear disarmament problems in the region 
could be promoted by other steps as well. As we all know, the 
three major nuclear powers are situated in this region, and two 
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of them — the USSR and the PRC — have pledged not to be the 
first to use nuclear weapons. Not only has the United States not 
taken such a pledge, but it continues to deploy delivery vehicles 
for these weapons both on the Korean Peninsula and in Japan. 
For this reason the provision formalised during the talks 
between the CPSU and the Socialist Party of Japan in September 
1985 is of practical significance. It was pointed out during those 
talks that an improvement of the situation in the region would 
be promoted not only by the creation of nuclear-free zones, but 
also by the adoption by aU the non-nuclear Asian states of the 
well-known non-nuclear principles (not to have, not to produce, 
not to import nuclear weapons), and by the adoption by the 
nuclear powers of the obligation not to use nuclear weapons 
against such countries and to respect these non-nuclear 
principles. 

The Soviet Union is prepared to conclude a treaty that would 
guarantee the non-use of nuclear weapons against those states 
which do not possess nuclear weapons, do not manufacture 
them and do not have them on their territories. 

The Soyiet Union is also ready to undertake the obligation to 
strictly observe in its relations with these and other liberated 
countries, including the Asian states, the principles of 
non-interference and the non-use of force or threat of force, as 
well as the obligation not to draw them into military blocs. The 
USSR believes that if each permanent member of the UN 
Security Council undertook such an obligation, it would 
promote the elimination of the hotbeds of tension in the world. 

As for the esta.blishment of a system of security in the military 
field, the proposal of the Mongolian People’s Republic on 
setting up a mechanism precluding the use of force in relations 
among the countries of Asia and the Pacific is still topical today 
— it suggested working out and concluding a treaty on mutu^ 
non-aggression and non-use of force. The steps taken by the 
Soviet Union, which withdrew a considerable part- of its troops 
from Mongolia, are aimed at establishing security in Asia and 
the Pacific, at strengthening confidence and good-neighbourly 
relations in Asia. 

During Mikhail Gorbachev’s visit to India in November 1986, 
new, specific initiatives were advanced which developed and 
supplemented the previous propostils by the USSR aimed at 
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guaranteeing security in Asia, including proposals in the military 
field. These additional initiatives mclude the following: 

— To enhance military and political stability by reducing the 
size and limiting the activities of the navies of the USSR and 
the United States in the region; to hold negotiations with the 
United States and interested Asian countries on 
confidence-building measures m the military field for Asia 
and the adjacent waters of the Indian and Pacific Oceans; 

— To hold multilateral negotiations for working out 
guarantees of the safety of sea communications, including in 
the Persian Gulf and in the Hormuz and Malacca Straits*, as 
well as guarantees of the sovereignty of littoral countnes 
over their natural resources; 

— To encourage and support movements for the creation of 
zones of peace, in particular, movements for making the 
Indian Ocean such a zone; 

— To work out an intemationaU convention to combat 
terrorism on the seas and in the air, and to become a party to 
it. 

The nuclear issue is, of course, of key importance in the 
establishment of a system of Asia-Pacific security. The work 
going on in certain Asian states on the development of nuclear 
weapons is contrary to the interests of creating such a system, to 
the interests of the peoples of those countries. For example, the 
desire of Zia-ul-Haq’s regime to develop its own nuclear bomb, 
from which, to borrow an apt expression from The Washmgton 
Post, Pakistan is only a “half turn of the screw” away, has made 
the situation in South Asia even more complicated. Islamabad’s 
nuclear ambitions combined with Washington’s generous 
assistance, its supplies of modem arms, and, in particular, its 
plans to deliver AWACS planes to Pakistan cannot but worry 
Pakistan’s neighbours. 

“The strategic consensus between the Umted States and 
Pakistan will enter a dramaticzdly new phase if the Reagan 


"This proposal of the USSR deserves-special attention If those to whom it was 
addressed had availed themselves of it, the present explosive situation in the 
Persian Gulf could have been avoided without a “loss of face”. 
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Administration accedes to Islamabad’s request for the 
immediate supply of sophisticated surveillance aircraft,” The 
Times of India} wrote, commenting on the possible delivery of 
AWACS planes to Pakistan. 

The desire to join the nuclear club, to facilitate the spread of 
nuclear weapons at a time when active negotiations are being 
conducted with the aim of delivenng the world from these 
weapons, is proof that neither Islamabad nor Washington has 
adopted a new political thinking. 

In the opinion of the USSR, there are other realistic measures 
in the military field which would help lessen the tension in Asia 
and the Pacific. The Soviet Union’s readiness to adopt such 
measures was expressed ,in an interview with Mikhail 
Gorbachev published in the Indonesian newspaper Merdeka on 
July 22, 1987. What are these measures? 

First The Soviet Union is prepared to assume the obligation 
not to increase the number of its nuclear-capable aircraft in the 
Asian part of the country, provided the United States does not 
deploy any more nuclear systems there that are capable of 
reaching the territory of the Soviet Union. 

Second. The USSR is ready for a reduction of the naval 
activity of the USSR and the United States in the Pacific. As is 
known, this issue was addressed in Vladivostok. But the United 
States has given no reply. Meanwhile, it is obvious that the 
Qonfrontation line runs through areas where the naval fleets 
have points of contact. And so there is a risk that conflict will 
break out. 

Moscow believes that it is possible to agree on restricting the 
areas where naval vessels carrying nuclear weapons operate so 
that they would not be able to approach the coastline of the 
other side to within the range of their on-board nuclear systems. 

It would tdso be possible to agree to curb the rivalry in 
anti-submarine warfare (ASW) systems, and ban ASW 
activities, including air ASW activities, in specified zones. 

Confidence would be enhanced by limiting the scale of naval 
exercises and manoeuvres in the Pacific and Indian Oceans and 
in the adjoining seas; no more than one to two major naval 
(including naval aviation) exercises or manoeuvres annually. 


The Times of India, May 1, 1987, p 6. 
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prior notification of their conduct, mutual renunciation of naval 
exercises or manoeuvres in international straits and adjoining 
areas, and of the use of combat weapons in the course of 
exercises in traditional areas of navigation. 

This “model” could first be tested in the Northern Pacific 
where there are only a few “actors”. Later, this practice could be 
extended to cover the southern part of the Pacific Ocean and 
other countries of the region. 

Third. The United Nations adopted a declaration on making 
the Indian Ocean a zone of peace way back m December 1971. 
For a number of years, preparatory work has been going on to 
convene, under the aegis of the United Nations, an international 
conference on the Indian Ocean. But such a conference is 
continually bemg put off. As soon as talks begin to make some 
progress, Washington foils them. 

The Soviet Union believes that it is time to develop 
.mtemationa! guarantees for safe navigation m the Indian Ocean 
and in its seas, straits and gulfs. Another problem involves the 
safety of air traffic, and this problem, too, can be resolved, given 
political well. There is also the vital question of taking collective 
measures against acts of terrorism in sea lanes of the Indian 
Ocean and in the air. 

Fourth. About nuclear explosions. It was in the Pacific that 
the first tests of US atomic weapons were conducted after the 
Second World War. These tests damaged the health of many of 
the area’s inhabitants, even taking the lives of some of them. So 
it is easy to understand the strong feelings of indignation evoked 
by the refusal of the United States, Britain and France to cease 
their nuclear testing. The Soviet Union is in favour of banning 
nuclear tests, and has persistently been calling for a full-scale 
agreement. 

In this connection, the cooperation of the countries of the 
Asia-Pacific region at the Geneva Disarmament Conference is 
of great value. 

In the political field, the Soviet Union gives priority to the 
settlement of regional issues, to the defijsing of regional conflicts 
of which Asia has more than any other part of the world: the 
Iran-Iraq war, the undeclared wars against Afghanistan and 
Kampuchea, the Middle East conflict. And underlying the 
settlement of every one of these conflicts is the task of ensuring 
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the right of every nation to determine its own destiny without 
outside interference. 

The agreements on the political settlement of the situation 
around Afghanistan signed in Geneva in mid- April 1988 are 
unanimously regarded as a major breakthrough in the efforts to 
untangle one of the most involved regional conflicts of our time. 
The agreements are of great international significance; they have 
created the necessary external conditions for solving the Afghan 
problem. For this, much credit is due to the UN 
Secretary-General and his personal representative at the 
Afghan-Pakistani talks, which is yet another proof of the UN’s 
potential in controlling critical situations. 

The Geneva accords are a balance of commitments and 
interests. The commitments mclude the cessation of the 
undeclared war against Afghanistan, and the necessary steps to 
be taken to eliminate the source of this war on Pakistani 
territory." Appropriate international guarantees were given to 
this effect. Steps to solve the problem of Afghan refugees are 
also being considered. The agreement have set the timeframe 
for the return of Soviet troops from Afghanistan, where they 
were sent at the request of the Afghan Government. The 
withdrawal started on May 15, 1988, and will be completed 
not later than February 15, 1989. 

The future of the pohtical settlement of the situation around 
Afghanistan now depends on how' responsibly, consistently and 
energetically the parties to the agreement will act to carry out 
the whole set of commitments they have undertaken. 

The USSR believes that there are no problems in Asia which 
given goodwill and the elimination of outside interference, 
cannot be resolved. The Soviet Union contends that there are 
no insurmountable obstacles in establishmg mutually 
acceptable relations between the countries of Indochina 
(Vietnam, Laos and Kampuchea) and those of the Association 
of South East Asian Nations (Indonesia, Philippines, Thailand, 
Malaysia, Singapore and Brunei). It is particularly important to 
resolve the Kampuchean problem. Kampuchea is entitled to 
choose its own friends and allies, and it is wrong to let the fate 
of that state be decided in distant capitals or even at the United 
Nations. As for the Vietnamese volunteers m Kampuchea, their 
stage-by-stage return home is to be concluded by 1990. 
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The three countries of Indochina are justifie4 in their demand 
that the Pol Pot men be eliminated as a political and military 
organisation. Meanwhile, the opponents of a settlement insist on 
the immediate withdrawal of the Vietnamese contingent from 
Kampuchea and, moreover, refuse to dissociate themselves 
from the Pol Pot clique. These opponents are stubbornly 
demanding that the clique be allowed to return to Kampuchea, 
thereby attemptmg to take that country back to its tragic 
past. 

-The People’s Republic of Kampuchea is a political reality 
today. The Government of the PRK is in full' control of the 
situation throughout the country, which is engaged in peaceful 
development. The Repubhc has achieved tangible results in 
eliminating the consequences of the Pol Pot genocide which cost 
the Kampuchean people three million lives, and in building a 
new society. The threat of starvation is a thing of the past, 
agriculture and industries are developing rapidly, and a great 
deal has been done in order to revive the cultural life of the 
people. 

Moved by feelings of goodwill and by a sense of responsibility 
for the fate of the country, the People’s Revolutionary Party and 
the Government of the PRK decided to follow the principled 
course of resolving the Kampuchean problem through national 
reconciliation. They are prepared to start a dialogue with all 
opposing groupings and their leaders, except for Pol Pot and his 
henchmen who committed the most horrible crimes against their 
own people. And a dialogue has already begun. 

At present the conditions are favourable for progress in the 
settlement of the Kampuchean problem. This has been 
facilitated by the growing understanding in the region that the 
problem can be solved only by political means. It is widely 
recognised that the Kampuchean people have the right to 
mdependence and sovereignty, the right to solve their problems 
without outside interference. The world public is becoming 
increasingly convinced that those guilty of genocide have no 
place in the process of national reconciliation and settle- 
ment. 

^If the Kampuchean problem were settled with due account 
taken of the basic interests of the Kampuchean people and the 
political realities in the region, not only would peace be restored 
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in the ancient land of Angkor but the atmosphere in South-east 
Asia and the whole of the Asia-Pacific region would improve 
substantially. 

The idea of concluding an agreement on a zone of peace and 
stability in South-east Asia simultaneously with a peaceful 
settlement of the situation around Kampuchea is of positive 
significance. 

The normalisation of Sino-Vietnamese relations and the 
removal of unnecessary suspicion and mistrust between these 
two socialist states could do a lot for improvmg the situation in 
the Asia-Pacific region. The Soviet Union has voiced its interest 
in such a process. Vietnam has long been proposing to initiate 
talks with the People’s Republic of China at any level, in any 
place and at any time. There is no reason why China and 
Vietnam cannot sit down at the negotiating table. 

There is a possibility not only of easing the dangerous 
situation on the Korean Peninsula but also of setting about 
resolving the national problem of the Korean people as a whole. 
The way to this has been opened by North Korean proposals to 
sign a peace treaty to replace the existing truce agreement, to 
conclude a non-aggression agreement between the North and 
South, and to carry out mutual reductions in their armed forces. 
A productive dialogue between the DPRK and South Kored, the 
declaration of the Korean Peninsula as a nuclear-free zone, and 
the peaceful unification of Korea could do a great deal to 
improve the overall political atmosphere in the Asia-Pacific 
region. The Soviet Union supports the course being followed by 
the DPRK and its peace initiatives. 

A settlement of regional conflicts in Asia should be combined 
with preparations for the holding at some time in the future of 
an all-Asian forum for the purposes of conducting a collective 
search for constructive solutions. The USSR believes that such a 
settlement and such preparations could proceed simultaneously 
and in parallel, supplementmg and promoting one another. Here 
the Soviet Umon believes that the European experience should 
not be blindly applied to Asia. Instead, all the useful elements m 
it appropriate for Asia should be used, and progress should be 
made in all directions, including bilateral accords, subregional 
meetings, and agreements on security issues. 

It is true that international relations in Asia have their specific 
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features, ' but many elements of the European experience ol 
detente can be successfully applied in Asia. 

It took 17 years to successfully hold a conference on securitj 
and cooperation in Europe. It will probably take even more 
time to hold an aU-Asian forum. Does this mean that nbthin^ 
should be done, that we should all just sit around and wait foi 
the situation to present itself? No, it does not. 

In the USSR’s view, military and political measures aimed al 
reducing tensions in the Asia-Pacific region should be combined 
with the establishment and development of equitable 
non-discriminatory, mutually beneficial and stable economic, 
trade, scientific and technological cooperation. The Soviet Union 
takes an unbiased attitude to the idea of a “Pacific economic 
cooperation”. “We are ready,” Mikhail Gorbachev observed in 
his Vladivostok speech, “to join in the deliberations on the 
possible foundations of such cooperation; this is, of course, if it 
is not conceived in a forced, bloc-oriented, and anti-socialisl 
pattern, but is rather the result of free discussion without any 
discrimination.”’ 

The material prerequisites for such cooperation already exist 
in the region. The Asia-Pacific region is viewed as one of the 
most economically promising areas in the capitalist world. 
Indeed, over the past decade, the Pacific states have notably 
outstripped other regions in the capitalist world in average 
annual economic growth rates — 6.5 per cent as against 4.8 per 
cent for Latin America and 3.7 per cent for the EEC countries. 
Foreign economic ties play a substantial role in their national 
economies. The proportion of the export volume of the region’s 
countries to their gross domestic product ranges, from 10 per 
cent for the United States to 20 per cent for Australia and 
Japan, 20 to 40 per cent for Thailand, Indonesia, Canada, New 
Zealand and South Korea, 60 per cent for Malaysia and 150 
per cent (including re-exports) for Singapore. Their foreign 
trade volume increased 5.5 times over the past decade as 
against the world-wide figure of 2.2 times.^ 

The fact that Japan has become a major power, the tangible 
achievements and tremendous economic potential of India, and 


' speech by Mikhail Gorbachev in Vladivostok, p 34. 
Far Easter Economic Review, Apnr24, 1986, p 28. 
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the emergence of “newly industrialised states” in South-east Asia 
are also creating strong preconditions for the establishment and 
growth of regional economic and trade cooperation. The 
progressive development of the socialist countries of Asia is 
furthering this process, as is the restructuring effort — 
perestroika — going on in the USSR. 

There are many aspects to the Soviet Union’s perestroika. 

One of them is the international aspect. In the interdependent 
and contradictory world we live in today, the revolutionary 
changes taking place in the USSR not only generate 
international repercussions, but influence world affairs as well. 
These changes boil down to the following: the country is posing 
new momentous tasks while at the same time it is exploring new 
ways of accomplishing those tasks. One such way is cooperation 
with other countries. The course aimed at acceleration demands 
a renewal of ties with old partners and a search for new ones. 

Perestroika in the USSR also presupposes a change in the 
nature of the role the Soviet Union plays in the international 
division of labour. The drive to improve the economic mechanism 
in the country also encompasses the country’s foreign economic 
ties. The policy of perestroika calls for broadening the country’s 
involvement m world economic ties, and for expanding the 
scientific, trade and economic contacts with socialist, capitalist 
and developing states. Always behind those peoples defending • 
their freedom and independence, the USSR supports the 
struggle for a new economic order and builds its relations with 
developing countries in such a "way as to do everything it can to 
assist them in forming and developing iheir economies, in 
ensuring their economic independence, and in becoming 
members of the world economic community on an equitable 
and mutually beneficial basis. 

The efforts being made in USSR to improve the economic 
mechanism call for broadening considerably the rights and 
responsibilities of industrieJ amalgamations and enterprises. 
Every enterprise should be able to engage in international 
cooperation directly; also, joint enterprises can now be set up 
on a joint-stock basis with firms from soci_alist, capitalist and 
developing countries. 

Talks are now being held with partners who already have 
experience in cooperation with the USSR, while paths to new 
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partnerships have been opened up, too. For example, this is the 
opinion of President Mauno Koivisto of Finland: 

“In Finland . , . people are following with interest the 
developments in the USSR, and our enterprises are trying to 
use the new opportunities that perestroika is offering to the 
Soviet economy and foreign trade. This is also true of setting 
up joint enterprises. You see, Finnish enterprises were among 
the first Western enterprises offered to set up joint firms. . . . 
The successfully operating joint enterprises yield not only 
currency revenues. I think they will also diversify Finland- 
USSR trade and reduce Finland’s dependence on the fluctuation? 
of world prices of fuel.”' 

The economic ffeform in the USSR is being accompanied by 
the creation of economic, organisational and legal prerequisites 
for a turnover in cooperation from predominantly trade forms 
of foreign economic transactions to scientific, technological and 
production cooperation based on direct contacts, joint 
enterprises and other forms. The resohition of the CPSU 
Central Committee' and the USSR Council of Ministers on 
Measures to Improve Management of Foreign Economic Ties, 
adopted recently, is geared towards this jend. The resolution is 
already being implemented. 

The Law on State Enterprise (Amzdgamation) which went 
into effect on January 1, 1988, contains a provision that foreign 
economic activity is an important part of the overall activity of 
an enterprise. It is usually effected on the basis of currency 
self-repayment and self-financing, and its result is an organic 
part of the outcome of the enterprise’s economic performance, 
and directly influences the formation of economic incentive 
funds and currency remittances. In this way an enterprise 
becomes directly involved in trade operations. 

The USSR presently maintams trade and economic ties with 
86 states in Asia, Africa and Latin' America. Foreign trade 
turnover with them rose (in current prices) from 0.8 billion 
roubles in the mid-1950s to 17.2 billion in 1986. The USSR has 
concentrated on developing trade with the newly free countries 
of Asia. India occupies first place among them. The growth of 
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Soviet imports from India is due not merely to the traditional 
commodities. Today finished and semi-finished goods, such as 
machines and equipment, fabrics, knitted, goods, medicines and 
handicrafts account for some 60 per cent of Indian exports to 
the USSR. The forms and methods of Soviet-Indian trade and 
economic relations are improving. Production cooperation in 
machine-building and other industries of the two countries is 
being introduced. The possibilities of joint production and 
construction of civil and industrial projects in third countries are 
now being studied. Indian private firms are becoming 
increasingly involved m trade, which is an important new trend. 
In 1986 the India-USSR Chamber of Commerce -and Industry 
was formed. Its members include many representatives of the 
Indian business community who 'are mterested not only in' 
selling their goods in the USSR but also in purchasing Soviet 
commodities, especially equipment. 

An important aspect of Soviet-Indian cooperation is that the 
goals and tasks of the USSR and India in their socio-economic 
development objectively coincide The Soviet Union has 
decisively set about reorganising and modernising its economy 
and re-equipping it on the basis of the latest technological 
achievements. India, for its part, has also posed itself the task of 
accelerating its socio-economic development so as to enter the 
21st century as a strong, modem state with a highly developed 
economy. 

The accomplishment of such fundamental tasks of mtemal 
development requires fresh approaches to cooperation as well. 
The search for the necessary approaches is reflected in the 
Agreement on Basic Directions of Economic, Trade, Scientific 
2 ind Technological Cooperation between the USSR euid India 
for the Period up to the Year 2000 signed by Mikhail Gorbachev 
and Rajiv Gandhi in Moscow in May 1985. It places an 
emphasis on the development of new types of equipment and 
the latest technology, on their introduction in production, on the 
modernisation and retooling of enterprises, on boostmg labour 
productivity, and on carrying out new projects, above all, in the 
fuel and energy branches. 

Talks in this area were successfully continued during Mikhail 
Gorbachev’s visit to Delhi in November 1986. Experts in both 
countries are drafting specific measures for implementing these 
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accords, in particular, for developing and intensifying 
production cooperation between Soviet organisations and 
various Indian companies, both private and state-owned. 

The industries which are being engaged in direct production 
cooperation between the USSR and India include the 
oil-refining industry, the electronics industry, the power plant 
industry, metallurgy, and biotechnology. Indian firms have 
proposed to their Soviet partners some 20 projects for 
manufacturing medicmes and consumer goods, including 
footwear and clothing. In just the next few years it is proposed 
to extend cooperation to include 500-600 joint production 
facilities and to broaden cooperation in the exchange of 
technology. 

The biggest agreement in' the history' of the two countries’ 
cooperation was signed as a result of Mikhail Gorbachev’s visit 
to India in November 1986. It provides for the construction of a 
hydro-power complex with an overall capacity of 2.4 million kw, 
the construction of four mines to produce eight million tormes- 
of coking coal a year, the overhauling of the iron and steel 
works in Bokaro with a capacity of four million tormes of steel a 
year, the comprehensive prospecting for oil and natural gas. For 
these projects the USSRJias provided India with the biggest 
easy-term state credit in the history of the two countries’ 
economic relations. 

“Indo-Soviet economic and technical cooperation,” 
observed the Indian business newspaper Financial Express, 
“serves as a convincing example and a model of ties between 
states with different social systems.”* The experience of 
Soviet-lndian cooperation is indeed universal and could 
effectively be applied in the Soviet Union’s relations with other 
countries as well, including those in the Asia-Pacific region. 
Soviet trade and economic relations with such countries as 
Finland and Lidia, of course, have their own traditions; they are 
built on the basis of long-standing experience, and new elements 
and methods can be more easily introduced into such bilateral 
cooperation. What is important here is something else. Finland 
and India are very different countries, and the record of their 
cooperation with the USSR attests to the universality of mutual 

' The Financial Express, November 28, 1 987, p 8. 
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relations based on equality, mutual benefit and trust. And the 
potential of this kind of cooperation is virtually limitless, so it 
can most definitely be developed in the Asia-Pacific region too. 

A Soviet national committee on Asia-Pacific economic 
cooperation is being set up, and a programme for developing 
the Soviet Far East has been approved. The goal of this 
programme is to create a highly efficient economic complex 
there to be incorporated into the system of the national as well 
as the international, division of labour. 

The programme provides for growth rates exceeding tlx,, 
average in the country for housing construction, the construction 
of recreational and welfare facilities, and for industrial 
production", it envisages an increase in the export capacity of the 
Far East and Trans-Baikal area and an improvement of the food 
industry in the region. It should be noted that it is not only the 
Soviet Far East and Trans-Baikal area that are to undergo 
accelerated economic development; in accordance with the 
concept of accelerated socio-economic development, greater 
attention in the country is being paid to all the teiritories 
beyond the Urals, whose economic potential is several times 
higher than the assets of the European part of the USSR 

Joint firms and enterprises set up in cooperation with 
business circles of the countries of the Asia-Pacific re^on could 
take part in the development of these areas, which are rich in 
natural resources. 

We win cite just one example. The Asian part of the USSR is 
rich in natural resources. The reserves of bituminous coal there 
amount to trillions of tonnes. The USSR is developing up-to-date 
technology for obtaining liquid fuel from that coal which in the 
future could be widely exported to countries poor in energy 
resources. The USSR is ready to set up joint and mixed 
enterprises, and this could lead to broader cooperation, say, 
with Japan and other countries. 

By delivering more an^ more industrial equipment to the 
Asia-Pacific region’s developing countries, the USSR could 
substantially increase its purchases of their export output. As 
has already been pointed out, the record of Soviet-Indian ties 
proves the high efficacy of such cooperation. 

Positive shifts have occurred over the past few years in the 
economic ties between the USSR and China whose cooperation 
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in this sphere has a long history; specifically, the economies of 
the two coTintnes have come to complement one another. For 
example, there are vast possibilfties for cooperation in the 
harnessing of the water resources of the Amur River (where, 
according to Chinese scientists, an entire cascade of five to 
seven large and medium-sized hydroelectnc power stations 
could be built), or m the construction of the railway liue connecting 
Xinjiang-Uygur Autonomous Regions with Kazakhstan. 

There" are also big possibilities in the development of trade, 
economic, scientific and technical ties between the USSR and 
Vietnam, the USSR and Mongolia and the USSR and the 
DPRK. 

There is a large potential for mutually beneficial cooperation 
between the USSR and Japan. Economic cooperation is of 
interest to both the countries. The time is ripe for discussing the 
possible formation of joint enterprises in areas of the USSR and 
Japan that adjoin or lie close to one another. Long-term 
cooperation is possible in the research and comprehensive 
development of the ocean’s resources, and in the peaceful 
exploration and use of outer space. 

The Soviet Union intends to continue developing the mutually 
beneficial and strong bilateral and multilateral ties with the 
ASEAN countries. The Soviet Union takes into account the 
greater role this orgamsation has come to play in world and 
regional politics and in economc relations in the international 
arena, including in the Asia-t’acific region, and the growing 
interest of the ASEAN states in developing relations with the 
USSR. 

The joint Soviet-Indonesian communique on the results of the 
visit of the USSR Foreign Minister Eduard Shevardnadze to 
Indonesia in March 1987 notes the intention of both the sides 
to take fuller advantage of the existmg opportunities for 
broadening trade exchange in order to deepen mutually 
beneficial economic cooperation. 

Having positively assessed the formation of a mixed 
Soviet-Indonesian Commission on Trade and Economic 
Cooperation, the two sides stressed the need to set its 
mechanism m motion, and also to map out specific guidelines, 
objects and terms for cooperation. 

Talks held during the Soviet Foreign Minister’s visit to 
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Australia focused on Soviet- Australian economic and trade ties, 
as well as ties in science and technology. Both sides expressed 
their intention to make the fullest use possible of the 
opportunities available in these spheres, including the 
opportunities to improve the structure of mutual trade, to 
explore new promising areas and forms of commercial, scientific 
and technological cooperation, and to conduct research in the 
peaceful exploration of outer space. 

The productive Soviet-Australian dialogue was continued in 
November-December 1987 during the visit of the Australian 
Prime Minister Robert Hawke to the USSR. It resulted in the 
signing of a programme for trade and economic cooperation 
between the USSR and Australia for the period 1988-1995, of 
inter-govemmental agreements on cooperation in the field of 
the exploration and peaceful use of outer space, as well as in the 
field of medical science and health care. 

During the visit of Thai Foreign Minister Siddhi Savetsila to 
the USSR in May 1987, the two sides discussed ways and 
means of broadening contacts in various spheres on the basis of 
mutual benefit and equality. As was noted in the joint 
communique that was issued, the two sides, having taken into 
account the existing potential for developing economic 
cooperation, agreed that the ereation of a corresponding 
bilateral mechanism accorded with this goal. A protocol was 
signed on establishing an intergovernmental Soviet-Thai trade 
commission. Mention was made of the important role which the 
business communities of the two countries could play in 
broadening Soviet-Thai trade. 

The joint Soviet-Malaysian communique signed at the end of 
the official visit of Prime Minister of Malaysia, Mahathir 
Mohamad, to the USSR in August 1987, noted that the Soyiet 
Union and Malaysia regarded economic and technical 
cooperation among developing countries as one of the most 
important factors of mobihsing their internal resources and of 
accelerating economic development. In this connection they 
expressed their conviction that the non-govemmental 
independent South Commission on development, set up at the 
imtiative of Malaysia, could make a useful contribution to the 
development of such cooperation. At the same time, the sides 
noted that such cooperation would promote the expansion of 
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the economic ties of the developing countries with other states, 
including socialist countries. 

In other words, the process of expanding economic, trade, 
scientific and technological cooperation is gaining momentum in 
the Asia-Pacific region not only among states belonging to 
either the capitalist world or the socialist world, but also 
between countries with different social systems. This is an 
objective process, and it is important to make it more dynamic. 

Proceeding from this premise, it is in the context of the search 
for peace and security in Asia and the Pacific that the USSR 
proposes to begin work on establishing cooperation in various 
spheres, such as the development of productive forces, 
personnel training, the harnessing of new sources of energy, 
including nuclear energy, the elaboration of measures for 
protecting the environment and making efficient use of the 
biological and mineral resources of the seas and oceans, 
research in medicine and health care, the efforts to combat 
natural disasters and eliminate their consequences, and so on. 
The solution of these problems requires collective efforts, the 
participation of aU interested coimtries. The Soviet Union is 
ready to apply its economic, scientific and technological 
potential for these purposes. 

The USSR has a big interest in this. As was noted at the 27th 
Congress of the CPSU Soviet people today face the task of 
making active use of foreign economic contacts* for speeding up 
the socio-economic development of the country. 

All other countries will also benefit from this. And it is in the 
interests of peace in general. After all, we all know that foreign 
policy is a continuation of domestic policy. And today this 
connection is greater than, ever before, for in today’s world the 
accomplishment of national tasks hinges tremendously on the 
international situation. The fundamental Soviet foreign policy 
tasks formulated at the 27th CPSU Congress, including the 
policy tasks for the Asia-Pacific region, stem from the very 
foundations of the socialist system; they are closely linked to the 
fundamental strategic domestic tasks — the course aimed at 
accelerating socio-economic development m the Soviet Union, 
the policy of perestroika. They reflect the desire of the Soviet 
people to engage in creative endeavour, to live in peace with all 
nations. 
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“Uskoreniye”, “perestroika”, “glasnost” — these Soviet terms 
have today become a part of the international political 
vocabulary just as the notion “Soviets” did. 70 years ago, and 
then later — “pyatiletka” and “sputnik”. The Soviet Union is in 
effect tackling a two-fold task today — while advocating a 
restructuring of international relations on the basis of new 
political thinking, it is vigorously working for a solution to the 
most urgent problems in the interest of the whole of mankind, 
and demonstrating the dynamism and openness of its foreign 
policy, it is working to reorganise and improve all facets of life 
in the coimtry. The goal of this two-fold process can be summed 
up as follows: more peace and more socialism. This formula can 
also be expressed this way: more peace means more socialism; 
and more socialism means more peace. Vladimir Lenin put it like 
this: “An end to wars, peace among the nations, the cessation of 
pillaging and violence — such is our idea.”' The realities of the 
nuclear-space age give this idea a new meaning. Today the goal 
is to bring into existence a world where there are no wars and 
where there is no threat of violence in any sphere of 
international life ~ military, political or economic. 

Security in the Asia-Pacific region is closely linked with 
cooperation in the humanitarian field, to the effort to fully 
guarantee human rights in all spheres, especially the right to live 
in conditions of peace and freedom, and to ensure that the 
sovereignty and independence of every states are respected. A 
higher level of overall objective information, familiarisation of 
the peoples with each other’s way of life, the reinforcing of 
understanding and accord in their mutual relations, and the 
eradication of genocide and national and/or religious 
exclusiveness are of great importance for this region where 
deep-rooted prejudices inherited from colonial past, as well as 
etimic and rehgious strife, generate mistrust and enmity. 

If international relations in Asia and in the world as a whole 
are viewed from a humanitarian point of view, there is no more 
topical task today than the hiunanisation of these relations. 
Policy today is no longer the province of the elite, the trend 
towards its democratisation is gaining momentum in 


' V.I. Lemn, Collected Work, Vol 21, p 293. 
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international political life. The times demand that inter-state 
relations be reassessed precisely from this standpoint. 

Manifest in all this is new political thinking, proceeding from 
which the Soviet Union views cooperation m the humanitarian 
sphere as an inalienable part of a comprehensive system of 
security together with political, military and economic 
cooperation. 

This is how the Soviet Union envisages the search for ways to 
peace and security m Asia and the Pacific. The USSR is 
prepared to do everything it can to attain this goal. However, it 
is possible to unite “the Asian knot” only if all the states in the 
region pool their efforts. Only then will it be possible to begin 
budding a viable system df regional security. Efforts by 
European and Asian nations in thie area could merge into an 
integral Euro-Asian process leading to the creation of a 
nuclear-free and non-violent world on our planet. 

W anted : A Partnership of Reason 

The time that has passed since Mikhail Gorbachev made his 
Vladivostok speech has proved the urgency of the Soviet appeal 
to the peoples and leaders of the Asian and Pacific countries. 
The broad, comprehensive programme for establishing peace, 
security and cooperation in this huge region of the globe is to be 
carried out over a long period of time, so it is still too early to 
sum up its results. However, some progress has already been 
made in achieving the goal— to draw Asia into the process of 
building universal security. 

The task of building new mtemational relations m Asia is not 
an easy one. However, there is a growing realisation that a 
search for new solutions has to be conducted on the continent 
in all spheres. The Vladivostok speech has become a real catalyst 
to the process. As for the Soviet Umon, during this period it has 
stepped up its political dialogue with the Asian countries, both 
large and small. And concrete steps have been taken in this 
direction. 

The Soviet-Indian summit in November 1986 and the Delhi 
Declaration, a document that marked a qualitatively new stage 
in the development of the concept of peace and security and an 
important contribution to the restructuring of mtemational 
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relations on the principles of a new political thinking, have been 
major practical steps on this path. 

The results of the Soviet-Indian summit in Delhi have gone 
far beyond the bounds of bilateral relations. By their example, 
the Soviet Union and India, a leading socialist country and the 
acknowledged leader of the nonaligned movement, are 
promoting the affirmation of the principles of peaceful 
coexistence and are paving the .way towards international 
security. The situation in Asia and the expanses of the Pacific 
and Indian Oceans adjacent to it is an object of common 
concern for the two countries. As Prime Minister of India Rajiv 
Gandhi noted, the Panch Sheet, Bandung and nonalignment 
principles, which Mikhail Gorbachev referred to in his 
Vladivostok speech, provide a theoretical and political 
framework for a new pattern of international relations, both in 
Asia and in the whole world. 

The very understanding of the Vladivostok initiatives became 
more clear-cut during the Soviet-Indian summit It is an open 
secret that in a number of Asian and Western countries 
attempts have been made to interpret these Soviet initiatives as 
a form of bloc policy. The public statements made during 
Mikhail Gorbachev’s visit to India showed that the course aimed 
at Asian security has nothing in common with such a policy, and 
that the Vladivostok initiatives are essentially an invitation for a 
joint search on the basis of the experience and principles 
elaborated by the Asian peoples themselves, and on the basis of 
the experience of the European peoples with a view to their 
creative appUcation. 

The idea that Asian security should be. achieved by joint 
efforts, that it should be acceptable to all the peoples living 
there and express their interests, is also clearly expressed in the 
Soviet-Indian joint statement. It reads; 

‘The two sides noted the urgent need for improving the 
political climate in the Asian continent and its adjoining 
areas, and search for ways of ensuring lasting peace, stability 
and development of economic cooperation. Progress in this 
direction could gradually be made, in particular, through 
normalising the situation, - creating an atmosphere of 
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confidence and constructive cooperation at bilateral and 

regional levels.”’ 

The new ideas expressed in Delhi on reducing arms, limiting 
naval activity in the Indian and Pacific Oceans, and on drafting 
and implementing confidence-builiding measures, ideas which 
were a continuation of the Soviet initiatives advanced in 
Vladivostok, have evoked a positive response. 

The Soviet-Indian joint statement fixed the concurrence of 
viewpoints on these aspects of Asian security and, in particular 
on the Indian Ocean problem. The two countries condemned 
attempts to militarise the Ocean’s basin and called for the 
elimination of foreign military bases there and for the convening 
of an international conference on the issue of making the 
Indian Ocean a zone of peace as soon as possible. 

Of course, relations in the USSR-India-China triangle play a 
substantial role in the establishment of security in Asia and m 
the Asia-Pacific region as a whole. Many questions on this 
subject were posed at the press conference of the Soviet and 
Indian leaders in Delhi on November 28, 1986.' Mikhail 
Gorbachev gave exhaustive explanations on this score. He 
stressed that the USSR cannot even imagine an improvement in 
bilateral relations with any one country at the expense or to the 
detriment of other countries. He noted the connection between 
relations among different countries and the normalisation of the 
situation on the continent as a whole. 

The Soviet-Indian summit in Delhi made an imp(,*rtant 
contribution to the establishment of security in the region. It 
showed that the authors of. the Delhi declaration were not 
merely declaring the principles of a world free of nuclear 
weapons and violence, but were promoting the implementation 
of those principles by their own example. 

The trip of Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard Shevardnadze to 
Australia, Indonesia, Kampuchea, Laos and Vietnam was 
another step forward in the search for peace and security in the 
Asia-Pacific region. The same goal was furthered by the visits to 
the USSR by Foreign Minister of Thailand Siddhi Savetsila, 

'Stability and Security— A Common Concern, Visit of General Secretary of the 
CPSU Central Committee Mikhail Gorbachev to India, Novosti Press Agency 
Publishing House, Moscow, 1986, p 73. 
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General Secretary of Central Committee of Communist Party of 
Vietnam Nguyen Van Linh, and Prime Minister of Malaysia 
Mahathir Mohamad. 

In many ways these bilatereil actions were innovative. The 
Soviet Foreign Minister’s visit to Canberra was the first such 
visit in the 45 years of Soviet-Australian diplomatic relations. 
And, for that matter, it had been a long time since a Soviet 
guest of such a high rank had been to Indonesia. Today, 
however, relations between the USSR and Indonesia, according 
to their joint statement, are fiiendly, they have become strong 
and diverse. Soviet-Australian and Soviet-Thai contacts have 
also become stronger. 

During these joint diplomatic, official and friendly meetings, 
Asian problems and their connection with the globi problems 
of disarmament and the prevention of a nuclear catastrophe 
were at the centre of attention. 

The direct exchange of views and the clarification by the 
Soviet side of its set of initiatives aimed at ensuring peace and 
security in Asia and the Pacific and Indian Oceans and at 
developing peaceful cooperation there showed the need for a 
more vigorous search in this direction with the participation of 
all Asian and Pacific states. 

The reaction of the press, the public and statesmen in Asian 
and Pacific countries shows that the Vladivostok ideas have 
taken root on Asian soil. Assessments point to the. great scope 
and feasibility of the expounded ideas and underscore the fact 
that the Soviet Union makes no claims to some special status 
and has no intention of consolidating its security at the expense 
of others. At the same time, the Soviet Union’s clear 
understanding of the existing realities and of the vital need to 
build new, just international relations through the joint efforts of 
all interested parties is highly appreciated. 

A meeting of Communist and Revolutionary-Democratic 
Parties of Asia and the Pacific region was held in July 1987 in 
the capital of Mongolia. Twenty-one parties were represented at this 
forum, the first of its kind to be convened in the Asia-Pacific 
region. The Ulan Bator meeting showed that the Soviet 
initiatives had evoked a broad response in the region. The views 
of some of the forurn’s participants follow below. 

Muqimuddin Farooqi, Secretary of the National Council of 
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the Communist Party of India, said that the region has been 
given a special place in the “star wars” programme elaborated 
by US imperialists. Japan has agreed to become a party to that 
programme. From Japan to Fiji, in South Pacific, and all the way 
to Diego Garcia in the Indian Ocean, sites had been selected for 
the construction of various facilities for the SDI. The problem of 
Asian and Pacific secunty is inseparably linked with security in 
the world as a whole. 

Jesse Jackson, Member of the Politbureau and Secretary of 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the USA, 
said that there was a growing understanding of the interrelation 
between regional problems and the global threat posed by 
nuclear war and “star wars” contained in the Reagan doctrine. 
The objective of the meeting was to promote this understanding 
and to advance specific proposeils for stepping up peace 
activities. 

Peter Keuneman, Chairman of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of Sri Lanka, said that the meeting was 
successful. A process was started that had to be developed. 

Marilyn Tucker, Acting General Secretary of the Socialist 
Unity Party of New Zealand, stressed that it was necessary to 
expose the schemes of impenalism which sought to complicate 
the situation in the region stiU further and to impede the 
establishment of nuclear-free zones. She added that they were 
responsible for assuring broad support in the region to the 
peace initiatives of the USSR, Mongolia, ' DPRK and the 
countries of Indochina. 

“We have to get rid of the old way of thinking and old 
methods of work,” a representative of the Communist Party of 
Pakistan said. ‘The peace initiatives of the USSR and other 
socialist countries require much more effective popularisation 
in our region if they are to conquer the people’s minds and 
become a truly material force.” 

“The main components of the USSR’s concept of 
comprehensive Asian security,” writes Dr. D. Nag, the Indian 
scholar, “are: to activate dialogues among Asian countries with 
a view to establishing mutual relations on the basis of equitable 
cooperation, mutual benefit and equal political status; to 
eliminate the flash-points from the continent and bring down 
the level of confrontation; to defuse the imperialist policy of 
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pitting Asians against Asians; Eind to mobilise public opinion 
against the designs of the capitalist axis for turning the Pacific 
Ocean into an ‘inland lake’ for exploitation by big 
business.”' 

This statement shows an understanding both of the Soviet 
approach and of the need to fight the forces which are out to turn 
the Pacific Ocean into an “inland lake”. They are the very same 
forces which were opposing the Soviet' initiatives in the region 
and distorting it. 

The following is the opinion of the Vietnamese leader Nguyen 
VanLinh: 

“At present the situation in the Asia-Pacific region remains 
tense. The course of US imperialism and reactionary forces 
aimed at heightening tensions has been countered by the 
well-known speech by Comrade Gorbachev in Vladivostok 
of July 28, 1986. That course is now being opposed by the 
dynamic, energetic diplomatic activities of the Soviet Union 
aimed at accomplishing the fundamental task of setting up, 
step by step, a system of international peace and security in 
the Asia-Pacific region that would accord with the cherished 
aspirations of the Asian peoples and would impart a fresh 
impetus to the struggle for peaceful coexistence m the region 
__and throughout the world.”- 

And this is the view of Siddhi Savetsila, Foreign Minister of 
Thailand: 

“The historic speech of General Secretary Mikhail 
Gorbachev in Vladivostok last July and the new, active Soviet 
foreign policy in the Asia-Pacific region have without 
question won the attention and interest of the peoples of this 
region. These peoples welcome the Soviet Union’s striving to 
play an active and constructive role in promoting friendly and 
productive relations among countries. We are also strivmg for 
this. We fully agree with the idea that dialogue is absolutely 
necessary for developing mutual understanding and 
cooperation.” 


‘ Patriot, November 25, 1 986, p 4 
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Observers have noted the growing popular appreciation of 
the Soviet Union’s approach to Asia-Pacific affairs and of its 
course aimed at consolidating international security as a whole. 

It has become clear that Indonesia and the Soviet Union have 
similar or identical stands on many cardinal problems of the 
day, in particular, on that of curbing the arms race. The 
Indonesian side has voiced support for the constructive ideas set 
forth in the statements by the General Secretary of the CPSU 
Central Committee in Vladivostok and Delhi. 

Conamon ground has been found with Australia as well. Both 
sides are in favour of deepening the political dialogue ^d 
developing broad and stable cooperation. The Soviet side has 
expressed its support for the efforts of Australia and its 
likeminded neighbours in the region to create a nuclear-free 
zone in the South Pacific. 

The Rarotonga Treaty, which went into effect on December 
11, 1986, was an important step towards establishing security 
and stability in the Asia-Pacific region. The countries of the 
South Pacific Forum called upon the great powers to join it in 
signing Protocols 2 and 3, which guaranteed respect for the 
nuclear-free-zone status by the nuclear powers. The first to do 
this was the Soviet Union, which was followed by China. The 
United States refused. In doing so, Washington once again 
demonstrated its lack of respect for the interests of the region’s 
peoples and their aspirations for peace and good-neighbourly 
relations. 

The Soviet Umon pursues diametrically opposite goals. It is 
working to draw the Asia-Pacific region into the general process 
of strengthenmg international security. It needs influence in this 
region not m order to threaten someone or to profit from 
exploiting someone’s labour. And also not in order to oust the 
United States which is also a country of the Pacific basin (no 
one is arguing with that!) whose legitimate interests in the region 
the Soviet Union is prepared to respect fully as well as, of 
course, the interests of the other countries situated there. In the 
Asia-Pacific region, as everywhere else in the world, the USSR 
is striving to get the approach of confrontation replaced by 
another, universal approach based on an understanding of the 
inter-connection of all problems and the mter-dependence of all 
states. 
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Finding new political solutions in Asia and in the Pacific basin 
IS not at all easy, and is perhaps even more difficult than in 
many other areas. The socio-economic problems here are too 
acute, inter-state relations are too much in a mess, and the 
conflicts are too numerous. Despite all these difficulties, there 
are means which would be used to extend the process of 
strengthening peace to the Asia-Pacific region. 

Of course, the development of an mtergrated concept of 
security for Asia and the Pacific is a long-term goal. This work 
could be done by moving from the simple to the complex. For 
example, bilateral consultations could be started by arranging 
forums for scientists, political scientists, public figures, etc. 
rather than beginning such consultations immediately at the 
government level. Such an approach would promote a fuller 
account of the interests of various states and the gradual creation 
of a favourable atmosphere for' discussing these problems at 
regional meetings and, later, at an all- Asia forum. 

However, even at the preliminary stages, it is necessary to 
work on extending the “zone of trust” among states and taking 
practical steps towards strengthening security. This process 
could be promoted by higher levels of political contacts, 
expansion of trade and ^onomic ties, settlement of deadlocked 
and conflict problems in relations between individual states, 
resolution of crisis situations, lower level of military activity, and 
creation of nuclear-free zones. 

As was already noted, the Soviet initi^itives were supported by 
sociahst countries — Vietnam, DPRK, Mongolia, Laos and 
Kampuchea. A number of Soviet proposals advanced in 
Vladivostok evoked a positive response from Chma. And in 
India, Indonesia, other ASEAN members, Australia and New 
Zealand the initiative met with understanding, interest, and 
positive responses. 

What was the reaction of the United States to the Soviet 
initiatives? Washington claims that the Soviet Union seeks some 
sort of “one-sided advantages”. The US Administration, while 
trying to tell Moscow what to do, forgets about its own 
responsibility for peace and security in Asia. It is not hard to see 
that behind this obstructionist position there lie a fear of 
change and a desire to preserve for the United States a “right” 
to dictate in the Pacific. 
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As for Japan, it bases itself on the US Administration’s 
position in this issue, too. Moreover, in trying to justify Japan’s 
negative approach, Japanese statesmen refer to the so-called 
“territorial issue”. 

The time has come for realism and reason to take the upper 
hand at long last m Tokyo and Washington; the times demand 
that they introduce certain corrections into their policies. 

The desire to free the Asia-Pacific region of confrontation, to 
start a dialogue there for the purpose of establishing a climate of 
security and cooperation, is groAving. The understanding is also 
growing that Asia can and must make a contribution to the 
solution of mankind’s global problem — the prevention of a 
nuclear catastrophe. 

The struggle against the nuclear threat has acquired in recent 
years specific and practical forms in that vast region. This is 
evidenced by the decision of the Government of New Zealand 
to ban ships with nuclear weapons aboard firom its ports, as also 
the conclusion of the Rarotonga Treaty by 13 states of the 
South Pacific. Manila, capital of the Philippines, and many cities 
of Japan and Australia have been declared nuclear-free zones. 

The proposal of the Indochinese states that a zone of peace, 
good-neighbourliness and cooperation be created in South-east 
Asia is' meeting with growing support from the ASEAN 
meinbers. 

It could be said that the growing peace movement in the 
countries of Asia, and the Pacific and Indian Ocean basins is 
merging together with an oncoming stream — the Soviet efforts 
for global secunty. 

The tasks of reducing military activities, defusing and settling 
regional conflicts situations and establishing an atmosphere of 
mutual trust are different ones, but we have no choice but to 
attack these tasks. Time and again world developments bear out 
the need for a comprehensive approach to Asian security, for a 
joint search for ways to ensure that security on the basis of 
bilateral talks and multilateral consultations, and for the further 
elaborations of the idea of an “Asia-Pacific Helsinki”. Despate 
all the obvious difficulties and all the setbacks that might occur, 
even today it can be said that movement in that direction is 
gradually beginning. 

It is imperative to accelerate this process, to resolve problems 
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more quickly. All the countries in the Asia-Pacific region must 
become actively involved in this process. What is needed is a 
partnership of reason and goodwill. 

• 

These are the main principles, trends, initiatives and ideas of 
Soviet policy in the Asia-Pacific region. The Soviet approach to 
the Indian Ocean problem is an inalienable part of this policy. 
We will now examine this problem in detail, in its geographic^, 
historical, political, military and other aspects, for the solution 
of the Indian Ocean problem is in many ways pivotal for solving 
the problems throughout the Asia-Pacific region. 



CHAPTER TWO 


The Indian Ocean: Its Place in Geography, 
History and World Politics 


Geographical Description 

The Indian Ocean washes the shores of four continents: Africa, 
Asia, Australia and Antarctica. The Indian Ocean and adjacent 
seas cover 55.73 million sq km (15 per cent of the world ocean). 

In the west, the Indian Ocean borders on the African shores; 
in the north — the Asian shores; in the north-east and east the 
Indian Ocean is separated from the Pacific by the Sunda Isles 
and Australia, and its borderline crosses the northern entrance 
to the StraiT'of Malacca along the northern end of Sumatra to 
the island of Phuket, close to the Malacca Peninsula and from 
the northern tip of Australia (Cape York) to the estuary of the 
Benebec river on the island of New Guinea. The Indian Ocean’s 
southern border runs approximately from Cape Agulhas 
(Africa) to the northern end of the Amsterdam island and Cape 
Leeuwin (south-western end of Australia). 

The maximum depth of the ocean, according to 
measurements made by the Soviet research ship Vityaz^ is 7,209 
metres, while its average depth is 3,7 1 1 metres. 

Geographically, the Indian Ocean basin is an aggregate of 
several subregions. It includes South Asia, part of the Middle 
East, South-west Asia,^ South-east Asia and the Australian 
continent, the Horn of Africa, East Africa and the south-eastern 
part of the African continent. The political map of the Indian 
Ocean comprises 44 littoral and hinterland states^, 35 of which 
have access to the Indian Ocean. 

^Report of the Meeting of the Littoral and Hinterland States of the Indian 
Ocean Basin. August 28, 1979, 34th General Assembly. Official Records. 
Supplement No 45 (A/34/45), Umted Nations, New York, 1 975, p 4. 
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These countnes substantially differ from one another in their 
national, ethnic, racial and religious composition, m terms of 
their economic development levels, and in their socio-political 
orientations. There is India, the world’s largest developing 
country which has a population of over 800 million, and tiny 
Brunei, which became independent only in 1984; there are the 
richest Arab conservative feudal-monarchic states and some of 
the world’s poorest countries, such as Pakistan and Bangladesh; 
there are socialist countries and the Kingdom of Nepal. 

According to Western experts’ estimates, the region as a 
whole IS among the world’s poorest. Only one-twelfth of the 
region’s population has an annual per capita income of over 
1,000 dollars. Life expectancy averages just 40-45 years, while 
population growth is 2.5 per cent a year on the average. 
According to the UN predictions, from 1980 to 2000 the 
Earth’s population will increase by two billion people; the 
developing countries will account for 90 per cent of this 
increase, while the Asian countries, most of which are located in 
the Indian Ocean basin, will account for 60 per cent of this 90 
per cent. 

Living in this region are Hindus and Muslims, Buddhists and 
Christians, and followers of other religions, who speak hundreds 
of different languages and dialects and have their own historical 
traditions, customs and habits. But one should not fail to see the 
things the peoples living here have in common, the things that 
unite them. “Vi^at is not, however, so well known is that despite 
wide differences among, these societies'” the Indian author 
Brajendra Baneijee writes, “they have certain marked unifying 
traits as well. Economically, they are still undergoing the ordeals 
of change from underdeveloped to the developing state. . . . 
Most of the sea is simultaneously tied together by followers of 
the same faith, culture and often also language. There is 
diversity but amidst the- diversity there is unity.”' And 
undoubtedly the main thing uniting the peoples of the region is 
their common hfstorical destiny, their recent transformation 
from objects of history into subjects of history. 

One of the world’s main shipping routes runs through the 

Brajendra Nath Baneijee. Indian Ocean- A Whirlpool of Unrest, Panbus 
Pubhshers and Distnbutors, New Delhi, 1984, pp 9-10. 
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Indian Ocean. Linking the Atlantic and the Pacific, the Indian 
Ocean is a major centre of sea communications and ranks third 
in the world in the volume of sea shipping. Every year 
something like 30,000 ships, 1,500 of them tankers, travel the 
Indian Ocean, passing through its straits and the Suez Canal. On 
an average, two tankers an hour pass through the Strait of 
Hormuz, 40 ships a day through the Mozambique Chaimel, and 
almost as many through the Malacca Strait. 

The network of waterways in the Indian Ocean is denser than 
anywhere else in the world ocean. For example, when 
circumstances permit, up to 57 per cent of all the world’s oil 
transported,by tankers is shipped through the Strait of Hormuz. 
The air routes over the Indian Ocean have recently acquired 
great importance. Their total length is over one niillion 
kilometres. About one-third of the world’s 240 international 
airports are located in Indian Ocean countries. The Indian 
Ocean basin js-nch in minerals. It accounts for 32.5 per cent of the 
world’s oil, 80.7 per cent of gold mined, 56.6 per cent of tin, 39 
per cent of antimony, 28.5 per cent of manganese, 25.2 per cent 
of nickel, 18.5 per cent of bauxites, 18 per cent of lead, 13 per 
cent of iron ore, and 12.4 per cent of zinc. Besides, it produces 
77.3 per cent of the world’s natural rubber, 76.2 per cent of tea, 
42 per cent of wool, 26.7 per cent of cotton yarn, and 19 
per cent of coffee.* 

The Indian Ocean’s biological resources are also great, but 
they are as yet being used incompletely and unevenly. In 1938, 
the Indian Ocean gave the world a scientific sensation. A fish 
called celacant (latimeria), which had lived in the Indian Ocean 
over 300 million years ago and was believed to have become 
extinct over 100 million years ago, was caught here for the first 
time. The Gulf of Mannar, between India and Sri Lanka, is the 
only place in the world ocean where the extremely rare laman fin 
(manatee) can be found. 

The Indian Ocean has not been explored to the same extent 
as the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans due to the weak scientific 
and technological potential of the countries located on its 
shores, which for centuries were under the yoke of colonialism. 
It was only in the middle of this century, after an international 

'Pacific Community, April 1976, Vol 7, No 3, pp 438-39. 
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expedition for Indian Ocean studies was set up under UNESCO 
auspices, that the integrated exploration of the Indian Ocean 
began. However, man began sailing and exploring the Indian 
Ocean long before he conquered the Atlantic and Pacific. 

Historical Background 

The Indian Ocean is, if you will, the most “ancient” ocean. The 
history of shipping there dates back to the times of Egyptizm 
Pharaohs, almost twenty-five centuries ago. And such events as 
the Vasco da Gama (1469-1524) expedition around the Cape 
of Good Hope to the Indian Ocean at the end of the fifteenth 
century and the opening of the Suez Canal for navigation in the 
nineteenth century are regarded as landmarks of new and 
contemporary history. 

To do justice to history we should note that the famous 
Portuguese traveller who charted the way to India from Europe 
had several predecessors. One of them was a Russian merchant 
named Afanasi Nikitin (died in 1472). Having started his 
journey in 1466 from the town of Tver on the Volga (now 
Kalinin), he travelled downstream, crossed the Caspian Sea and 
Iran, and then sailed across the stormy Indian Ocean to reach 
India. Nikitin spent almost three years there, returning home in 
1472. This journey received world acclaim thanks to his Voyage 
Beyond Three Seas, the diary the courageous traveller wrote 
during his voyage. 

For about four centuries nothing was known about that 
voyage. The outstanding Russian historian Nikolai Karamzin 
(1766-1826), who was the first to come across Nikitin’s notes, 
wrote in the middle of the nineteenth century: “Up until now 
geographers have not known that Russia deserves credit for one 
of the most ancient records of European travels to India. . . . 
At the time when Vasco da Gama was only thinking of finding a 
possible route from Africa to Efindustan, our man from Tver 
was already travelling along the Malabar coast ” 

The objectives of Nikitin’s mission were peaceful and 
commerce. His name took a modest place in the annals of 
history. But the name of Vasco da Gama became associated 
with a whole era — the four centuries of colonial enslavement of 
Asia by the Europeans. Actually it was in the late fifteenth 
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century (Vasco da Gama first stepped on Indian soil in 1498) 
that Asian countries began losing their dominant position in the 
Indian Ocean. The subsequent centuries in the history of the 
Indian Ocean arc marked by the trade, econornic, military and 
political rivalry of Western powers. The Portuguese were 
followed in the Indian Ocean by the Dutch, British, Danish and 
French until, finally, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
the British established in the Indian Ocean the fullest hegemony 
history had ever known. And although in the 1920s the British 
started shanng their domination of the seas with the United 
States, their “full hegemony” in the Indian Ocean continued up 
until the late 1 940s. It was at that time that, as a result of the 
defeat of fascist Germany and militarist Japan in 1945 (to which 
the Soviet Union had made a decisive contribution), the colonial 
system began rapidly falling apart. 

After the Second World War dozens of Indian Ocean 
countries won political independence. But that was only the 
beginning of their long struggle for genuine independence, a 
struggle which is continuing today. 

The present problems of the Indian Ocean peoples are largely 
rooted in their distant colonial past. It was the Portugese who 
started to colonise the Indian Ocean basin. After a Po^guese 
flotilla appeared in the Persian Gulf in 1506, the Portuguese 
began settling on the north-eastern coast of Africa, in the Gulf 
of Aden and especially in the Persian Gulf. Established in the 
sixteenth century with its centre in Goa, the Portuguese empire 
relied on the support of the Portuguese fleet which dominated 
the Indian Ocean. All subsequent colonial empires (with the 
exception of the Spanish) also existed only as long as the fleets 
of their mother countries dominated the Indian Ocean. And the 
entire history of the colonial policies of Portugal, the 
Netherlands, France and Britain confirms this. 

T^ng advantage of the growing power of . their navy in the 
Indian Ocean, the Dutch, way back at the end of the sixteenth 
century, set up their first trading station on the island of Java. 
Having formed the Joint East India Company in 1602, they 
started to colonise Indonesia. In 1640, they seized Mauritius 
and in 1641 Malacca. In 1652, they established the Cape 
Colony and turned the Cape of Good Hope into the most 
important springboard for penetration in the Indian Ocean. In 
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1658, they seized Ceylon. And so this is how a whole network 
of bases in the Indian Ocean was set up which enabled the 
Dutch colonialists not only to start conquering all of Indonesia 
but also to get through to the Malabar and Coromandel coasts 
of India. 

The French were quick to follow the example of the Dutch. In 
1638, they Jumed the island of Bourbon, now Reunion, into a 
major French base in the Indian Ocean. They made their first 
attempt to colonise Madagascar in 1644. In 1664, the French 
East India Company was set up which, in 1683, seized the 
strategically important port of Pondicherry on the Coromandel 
coast, and, in 1673, Chandemagore in Bengal. Relymg on their 
positions on the Indian Ocean and in those ports, the French 
colonialists tried to place South India under their control. 

These actions brought about vehement opposition on the part 
of British colonialists who had created the East India Company 
back in 1600, seized Madras m 1639, turned Bombay into their 
springboard on the west coast of India in 1661, and founded 
Calcutta in 1690 on the Hooghly River. The fierce 
Anglo-French struggle over India and the struggle on a broader 
scale for domination of the Indian Ocean basin provided one of 
the main reasons for the Seven-Year War of 1756-1763. In this 
connection, Karl Marx made the following apt remark; ‘The 
events of the Seven-Year War transformed the East India 
Company from a commercial into a military and territorial 
power. It was then that the foundation was laid of the present 
British Empire in the East.”’ The pillaging of colonies, 
especially of India, and the slave trade, wliich were possible only 
due to the British Navy’s domination of the Indian Ocean, were 
major factors of the industrial revolution m Britain. 

Having conquered India in the nineteenth century, British 
colonialists turned Hindustan into a major stronghold of their 
domination m the Indian Ocean basin. Making wide use of their 
navy, they seized Burma, Malaya, and north-east AJhica. British 
domination of the Indian Ocean basin helped London create the 
British Empire. 

At the end of the nineteenth century, France intensified its 
colonial policy in the Indian Ocean area. Djibouti became a 

'Karl Marx, Fredenck Engels, Collected Works, Vol 12, p 149. 
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major French base at the place where the Red Sea flows into the 
Indian Ocean, and Madagascar, wholly seized in 1895, was 
turned into a main base at the place where the Atlantic Ocean 
meets the Indian Ocean. During the same penod, the French 
colonialists, relying on their strong navy, established control 
over the countries of Indochina — Vietnam, Laos and 
Cambodia — which enabled them to control the communication 
lines between the South China Sea and the Indian Ocean. 

The ages-long domination by Western navies brought about 
the enslavement of the peoples of Asia and Africa and made the 
rulmg circles of Western Europe fabulously rich. As Karl Marx 
put it: “The treasures captured outside Europe by undisguised 
looting, enslavement, and murder, floated back to the 
mother-countiy and were there turned into capital.”' The 
peoples of Asia and Africa continue to this day to suffer from 
their consequences. 

During the First World War, the Indian Ocean region was not 
an important theatre of war. The hostilities were limited to the 
Middle East and East Africa. 

During the Second World War, however, the Indian Ocean 
was an arena of major naval hostilities. Fascist Germany and 
militarist Japan, which had started the war, tried to establish 
their control over the Indian Ocean too. 

After the war started, fascist Germany became increasingly 
interested in the colonial possessions of Western powers located 
there. Military archives attest to German plans to conquer 
almost all of East Africa, strategically important Seychelles and 
Amirante Islands, situated in the western part of the Indian 
Ocean. Hitler furthermore planned to place Indonesia under 
German control, to occupy French Madagascar, and to seize 
North Borneo, Malaya and Singapore. Because it was widely 
believed in Berlin at that time that Britain, the last colonid 
power, was about to surrender, one of Germany’s major war 
goals was to thwart any US attempt to oppose German 
expansion in India and Indonesia. 

After the French surrender in 1940, the appetite of the 
German war machine grew tremendously. Plans began being 
worked out to make Zanzibar and aU of the eastern coast of 


'Karl Marx, Capital, Vol I, p 705. 
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Africa (territories now belonging to Kenya and Tanzania) a 
German colonial possession or to put them under German 
control, and to set up German naval bases at Mombasa hnd 
Dar-es-Salam. It was deananded that Pemba, the Comoro 
Islands, Seychelles, Mauritius and other islands in these areas be 
seized, this being considered a necessary condition for the 
consolidation of German positions in the Indian Ocean. 

So, even without waiting for Britain to be defeated, it was 
planned to make Seychelles and Mauritius a part of the German 
colonial empire and turn them into German naval bases. The 
Chagos Archipelago, where the presently infamous island of 
Diego Garcia is located, was a part of the British colony of 
Mauritius imtil 1965. So it is obvious that the predecessors of 
the US generals and admirals who set up a major naval and air 
base there, were the German officers found guilty by the 
Nuremberg Tribunal in 1945-46. 

To establish a colonial empire in Asia and Africa by taking 
away the colonial possessions of European powers situated in 
the Indian Ocean basin was one of the chief goals of the Nazis 
in the war they started. 

It was planned to break through to the Indian Ocean zone via 
the Soviet Union, Iran and -then further on along two routes — 
through Iran and Iraq to the Persian Gulf, and through Iran and 
Afghanistan to India. The coordination of war plans with 
militarist Japan to be carried out by the naval command was to 
play an important role in the speedy implementation of the 
aggressive plans to conquer the world. It was in particular 
planned that the Japanese ally would quickly seize Singapore. 

Tokyo had long been developing its own plans for mvading 
the Indian Ocean region. In Japan it was believed that countries 
of East Asia and the South Seas “are linked together by one 
destiny”, and it was hoped to secure Japanese colonisation of 
the entire “South Seas region”. With a view to discouraging their 
Berlin ally from coveting the future Japanese sphere of 
influence, the Japanese came up with a special definition of the 
“South Seas region” — everytliing east of India and north of 
Australia and the Dutch Indies (Indonesia). So the Japanese 
militarists planned to include in their sphere of influence all of 
Indochina, Malaya, Singapore and Burma. Meanwhile Japan 
made claims to the eastern part of the Indian Ocean region. 
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Later, the definition of the “South Seas region” was made 
broader. The “Japanese Lebensraum” was supposed to have 
included Indochina, Thailand, Malaya, Borneo, the Dutch 
Indies, Burma, Australia, New Zealand and . . . India. 

On September 27, 1940, the German-Italian-Japanese Pact 
was signed in Tokyo, Article n of which said that Germany and 
Italy recognised and respected Japanese leadership in creating a 
“new order” in the great East- Asian area. 

Thus, Japanese militarists obtained, although in a somewhat 
vague form, recognition from Germany and Italy of their 
“rights” in Asia. The exact definition of the actual territory of 
the “great East- Asian area” or, as Japanese militarists preferred 
to write later, “the great East-Asia sphere of co-prosperity”, was 
supposed to be established later, when Berlin and Rome would 
be more interested in Japan’s active participation in the war. 

The failure of the Gennan blitzkreig against the Soviet Union 
and then the routing of the German fascist hordes at Moscow in 
December 1941, forced the Nazis to postpone their plans for a 
breakthrough into the Indian Ocean region. Meanwhile, 
Japanese militarists decided definitely to implement their plans 
for seizing the Indian Ocean zone by launching major hostilities. 
On December 7, 1941, Japanese warplanes launched a massive 
attack against US naval forces located in Pearl Harbor. 
Simultaneously, Japanese troops invaded Malaya. Thus, the 
United States and Britain were drawn into the war with Japan. 
On December 11, 1941, Germany and Italy declared war on the 
United States. Not surprisingly, on the same day, Germany, Italy 
and Japan signed a new treaty to supplement the Tripartite Pact 
concluded on September 27, 1940. 

Having joined the war, the Japanese militarists not only 
sought to force the Western powers out of the whole area of the 
eastern Indian Ocean, but also to prevent the penetration into 
that area of their alHes in- the Tripartite Pact. This is the reason 
why, right after the signmg of the military treaty of December 
11, 1941, the Japanese insisted on starting intensive talks in 
Berlin for an agreement which would appear to distribute the 
zones of military operations but would actually distribute future 
spheres of influence among the axis powers. The powerful 
counter-offensive of the Soviet troops at Moscow which dealt a 
crushing blow to the fascists, the first major setback for 
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Germany in the war, considerably weakened Germany’s 
positions at the bargauiing table with Japan. So, on January 18, 
1942, Germany, Italy and Japan signed an agreement in Berlin 
on the distribution of military zones and spheres of influence. 
As much as they didn’t want to, the Hitlerites had to agree to 
Japan’s demand that it be allotted all the territory of Asia and 
Oceania east of 70“ longitude. 

At the same time, the ruling cMque in Germany was making 
intensive preparations to carry out its plans to break through to 
the Indian Ocean region through Transcaucasia. 

Meanwhile, Japanese militarists were scoring major victories, 
making wide use of the advantages of their surprise attack and 
the temporary favourable balance of forces in the western part 
of the Pacific and in South-east Asia. Also in Japan’s favour was 
the fact that the peoples of that region, living under the yoke of 
colonialism, were not interested in taking an active part in the 
war. In the Indian Ocean zone, the Japanese added to their 
capture of Indochina and virtual occupation of Thailand the 
seizure of Malaya, Singapore, Indonesia and Burma. In 
February-March 1942, the naval general staff of Japan chose to 
continue the offensive m the south-western tlirection with the 
aim of occupying Ceylon and turning it iuto a springboard for 
establishing Japanese domination over the Indian Ocean. 

In early March 1942, Japanese troops landed on the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands and began bombing Ceylon. In 
early April, a Japanese armada headed by Admiral Nagumo, 
who had been in charge of the attack against Pearl Harbor, 
sailed mto the waters of the Indian Ocean. On April 5 and 6, 
squadrons of Japanese warplanes heavily bombed Colombo and 
Tnncomalee. Simultaneously, a flotilla of seven Colombo and 
into the Bay of Bengal, and shelled towns close to Madras. 

Considering the circinnstances, the Hitlerite command did its 
best to reach the Middle East as soon as possible. In Jxily 1942, 
elite units of the German army, primarily tank and Alpine units, 
were integrated into the Army Group “A” which started the 
thrust. 

But the stubborn resistance of the Soviet troops upset 
Germany’s plans. In the historic battle of Stalingrad and in 
battles in the Northern Caucasus, the Soviet armed forces 
crushed and destroyed the strike units of the German army 
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which hud been ordered to break through to the Persian Gulf 
and India, taking many German soldiers prisoner. The plan to 
have the German Wehrrnacht break through to the Indian 
Ocean and rendezvous with its Japanese ally completely failed. 

The defeat of the Nazi armed forces in the Caucasus and at 
Stalingrad, as well as the growing pressure coming from the US 
armed forces which held strong positions m the Pacific and 
Australia, forced the Japanese rulers to shelve their grandiose 
plans for establishing control over the Indian Ocean. 

But the inhuman exploitation of millions of colonial slaves by 
the Japanese in the occupied territories of the region continued. 
The peoples of South and South-east Asia to this day remember 
the Japanese^occupation as one of the most horrible periods of 
their history. 

The defeat of fascist Germany and militarist Japan in 1945 
also meant the frustration of the plans that the old and new 
colomalists had hatched for South-east Asia and the entire 
eastern zone of the Indian Ocean. The prerequisites were 
created for the liberation of the peoples of Asia from the 
colonial yoke. On August 17, 1945, the mdependence of the 
Indonesian Republic was procMmed in Jakarta. On September 
2, 1 945, the Democratic Republic of Viemam was established. 
Soon after that the colonial .system of imperialism in the eastern 
zone of the. Indian Ocean began to collapse: India, Pakistan, 
Burma, Ceylon and then Laos, Cambodia, Malaya and 
Singapore were all declared independent. 


During the more than four decades that have elapsed since the 
end of the Second World War, Western powers have made 
numerous attempts to prevent the complete collapse of the 
colonial system in the Indian Ocean and to restore their 
positions there using various techniques. The leading role in this 
is being played by the United States which also took part in the 
colonisation of the Indian Ocean region. 

American presence in Indian Ocean countries dates back to 
the seventeenth century, that is, to the time when the United 
States was not actually an independent state. American 
“pioneers” were active in piratic expeditions and privateering. 
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that is, legalised looting on the high seas, in slave-trading and 
smuggling. This brought huge profits to American businessmen, 
enabling them to develop colonial trade with the East, which 
had become an important spurce of the primary accumulation 
of capital. 

The US trade expansion in the Indian Ocean region was 
facilitated hy the signing of the 1783 peace agreement, marking 
the end of the war between the North American States and 
Great Britain, and by the abrogation of the trade monopoly of 
the East India Company. The American merchant fleet was 
growing. A year later, in 1784, the first American expedition 
was dispatched to the Indian Ocean. Two years later, US ships 
sailed to, Mauritius and India. And, in 1789, the United States 
sent 47’ ships to the Indian Ocean region. The zone of its 
presence grew considerably although American expansionists 
acted cautiously and were mindful of their more powerful 
European competitors, the real masters of the Indian Ocean at 
the time. 

In the early 1800s, the United States worked hard to 
consolidate its commercial positions “on approach lanes” to 
India, in the coastal areas of Africa, Iran and Arabia. Its trade 
expansion in India proper also grew. In 1801, US imports from 
India amoimted to five million dollars. During the first decade 
of the nineteenth century, US imports from India grew on 
averse by three million dollars every year. 

The Americans began actively interfering in the colonial 
possessions of their European competitors who were engaged in 
a fight among themselves, especially in those of Holland and 
Portugal, penetrating far into the Indonesian Archipelago. 
Gradually, they made their way to Burma, Afghanistan and the 
countries of the Red Sea. At that stage the United States took 
advantage of the contradictions among its competitors for the 
consolidation of its influence. As historian A.M. Simons aptly 
put it: “Whild the great commercial nations were fighting one 
another for carrying the trade of the world, America ran away 
with the bone over which they were quarrellmg.”* 

The US colonial trade expansion essentially amounted to the 


'A.M. Simons, Social Forces in American History, The MacMilUan Company, 
New York, 1918, pp 108-09. 
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pillaging of the local population. The plundered Oriental goods 
— spices, valuable wood, coffee, rubber, jewels — were resold 
on European and American markets at exorbitant prices. 

Having started its colonial expansion later than other 
capitalist plunderers, nascent American capitalism first and 
foremost sought to ensure equal opportunities for itself in the 
competition on die world markets, seeking in its trade with all 
eastern countries, on a par with other colonialists, the 
most-favoured nation treatment. The treaties on trade and sea 
navigation which the United States imposed on Indian Ocean 
countries during the nineteenth century were colonialist in 
nature. Starting in the middle of the nineteenth century the 
Indian Ocean coimtries came to be regarded more and more as 
an important market for American manufactured goods, 
especially fabrics and oil products. And at the end of that 
century, when US capitalism entered the stage of monopoly 
capitalism, the export of capital, the form of expansion most 
typical of imperialism, came to the forefront. American 
businessmen were increasingly attracted by the unlimited 
Opportunities to exploit the local population and by the easy 
access to sources of raw materials. 

This period marked the beginnmg of the battle for 
concessions and an increase in the aggressiveness of US 
methods of penetrating the Indian Ocean countries. But, for that 
matter, those methods had never actually been humane, for they 
had always been based on the pursuit of profits. 

Karl Marx quotes TJ. Dunning: “Capital eschews no profit, 
or very small profit, just as Nature was formerly said to abhor 
a vacuum. With adequate profit, capital is very bold. A 
certam 10 per cent will ensure its employment anywhere; 20 
per cent certam will produce eagerness; 50 per cent, positive 
audacity; 100 per cent will make it ready to trample on all 
human laws; 300 per cent, and there is not a crime at which it 
will scruple, nor a risk it will not run, even to the chance of its 
owner bemg hanged.”^ 

US profits in the Indian Ocean countries reached 500 per 
cent. Americans were, therefore, ready to use any possible 


’ Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, p 7 1 2. 
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method, and the economic and trade expansion of the United 
States in the Indian Ocean was closely linked to US military, 
political and ideological expansion. Trade was conducted under 
the frigates’ cannons and the muskets of US marines. It was way 
back in 1835 that a special East India task force was 
established. Still earlier, in 1810, a special American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, a prototype of the Peace 
Corps of today, was set up for coordinating the missionary 
activities of the United States. American nussions were opened 
in virtually every country of the Indian Ocean. People clad in 
monks’ robes and carrying crosses penetrated into the outlying 
areas of India, Burma, Indonesia, paving the way for American 
capital. 

Since the US arrived in the Indian Ocean later than others, it 
was virtually impossible for it to seize colonies there, as Britain 
and France had. Colonialism vvdthout an empire — this was in 
fact its policy in the region. Having arrived at the table of 
imperialist goodies after all the seats had already been taken, the 
US nevertheless 'managed to take a bite of the best piece of 
cake. And, as we all know, the appetite grows in the process of 
the eating. Admiral A.T. Mahan, one of the most prominent and 
influential apologists of American expansionism, ■ gave a 
psychologically exact picture of the stages in the US quest for 
world domination when he wrote at the end of the nineteenth 
century: “In our infancy we bordered upon the Atlantic only; 
our youth carried our boundary to the Gulf of Mexico; today 
maturity sees us upon the Pacific. Have we no right or no call to 
progress farther in any direction?”' That same naval 
theoretician asserted: “Whoever controls the Indian Ocean 
dominates Asia. This ocean is the key to the seven seas. In the 
twenty-first century, the destiny of the world will be decided on 
Its waters.”- 

Is it not here that the origin of Washington’s present policies 
in the Indian Ocean and in the entire Asia-Pacific region lies? 

But the peoples of Asia and the more than one and a half 
billion people living in the Indian Ocean basin want to 

^AT. Mahan, The Interest of America in Sea Powder Present and Future^ L. 
1897, p 35. 

^Jasjit Smgh, Indian Ocean in Global Strategies, Delhi, 1984, p 1. 
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deterpiine their own destinies, to eliminate the various military 
pacts and bases in the countries of the Indian Ocean; they want 
the Indian Ocean to be a symbol of trade, friendship and peace, 
as it was 500 years ago before the arrival of Portuguese ships, 
and not a spnngboard for launching aggression and establishing 
colonial empires. 

’PoDtical Essay 

The problem of ensuring peace and security in the Indian 
Ocean region is a most pressing one. Almost a third of the 
world’s population lives in its littoral and hinterland states. The 
Indian Ocean basin is, above all, an active zone of the national 
liberation movement. For all their diverse political, 
socio-economic, and religious features, most of the region’s 
peoples share common historical destinies, a desire to become 
true masters of their present and future, to play a worthy role in 
the world community of nations. But the road to that goal is not 
an easy one. 

The following is an excerpt from the Pohtical Report of the 
CPSU Central Committee to the 27th Party Congress: 

“A new, complex and changing set of contradictions has 
taken shape between imperialism, on the one hand, and the 
developing countries and peoples, on the other. The 
liberation- of former colonies and semi-colonies was a strong 

political and ideological blow to the capit^st system A 

slow, arduous but irreversible process of socio-economic 
transformations is xmder way in the life of nations comprising 
the majority of mankind. This process, which has brought 
about quite a few fundamental changes, has also encountered 
considerable difficulties.”' 

This fuUy applies to the region in question. In the receht past 
the Indian Ocean region was a sanctuary for .colonialism which 
is reluctant to let go of its hold. The colonialists of today are 
actively using the tried technique of “divide and rule”, and for 

'Mikhail i Gorbachev, Political Report of the CPSU CerUral Corrimittee to the 
27th Party Congress, Novosti Press Agency Publishing House, Moscow, p 2 1 . 
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this reason the region has been continuously shaken by conflicts 
over the past decade as well. 

The undeclared war against the Republic of Afghanistan, the 
IrEui-Iraq conflict, the only winners in which are the forces of 
imperialism and local reaction, the explosive situation in the 
Middle East as a result of the aggressive actions of Israel which 
is backed up by Washington, the feverish rearmament of 
Pakistan which has become a springboard of US hegemonism in 
the region — this is as yet an incomplete picture of the 
military-political situation in the Indian Ocean basin. 

In the late 1960s and early 1970s, the liberated countries of 
the region advanced the idea of making the Indian Ocean a zone 
of peace. This proposal was approved by the UN General 
Assembly which passed a relevant resolution on December 16, 
1971. 

Some time in the mid |^70s, when the US was sharply 
stepping up its militarisation df flie Indian Ocean and a seafch 
for ways of implementing the idea of a “zone of peace” was 
going on within the framework of the UN Ad Hoc Committee on 
the Indian Ocean (set up in 1972), it became clear that there 
were a certain diversity in the positions of the littoral countries 
and differences between them at various forums of the 
nonaligned movement and at the United Nations. A number of 
coxmtries saw that the main danger was coming from the rapid 
militarisation of the Indian Ocean by Western countries, above 
all, the United States. Many countries regarded the military 
activity of extra-regional states as the basic obstacle to the 
implementation of that idea. Using the thesis to the effect that 
the “super-power rivalry” was the source of tension in the 
region, they placed the blame for the military escalation and 
aims race in the Indian Ocean both on the United States and 
the Soviet Union. They failed to distinguish between the goals of 
US mili tary activity and the presence of Soviet naval forces in 
the Indian Ocean basin and did not take into account the 
fundamental differences between the foreign policy courses of 
the United States and the USSR. Some states even tried to 
present the growing military presence of imperialist states as the 
“reaction” of the West to the “Soviet military threat”. 

In the late 1970s and early 1980s, even though some sort of a 
programme for talks on the Indian Ocean had been worked out 
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and the 34th session of the UN General Assembly had decided 
to convene an international conference in 1981 on the 
implementation of the “zone of peace” idea, the process of the 
differentiation of the positions of the littoral countries -on this 
issue became even deeper. 

A list of the main factors on the global and regional levels 
which have considerably aggravated the situation *in the Indian 
Ocean zone, deepened the differences between the countries of 
the region and complicated the implementation of the “zone of 
peace” idea should include: 

— The growing importance of the Indian Ocean zone on 
the list of priorities of the foreign policy and military strategy 
of irnperialist powers as well as in their economies at a time 
when the energy and raw material crisis has become sharply 
aggravated; 

— The growing level of military and political confrontation 
in the Indian Ocean region (in the south of Africa, the Horn 
of Africa, the Middle East, in the Persian Gulf, around 
Afghanistan, etc.). 

The driving force behind the militarisation of the region and 
the aggravation of tension is the United States. Of late the 
so-called “doctrine of neoglobalism” has been made the basis of 
its aggressive policy. This policy, as noted earlier, is basically 
one of' disregarding the generally recognised rules of 
international relations, encroaching upon the sovereignty of 
states, and continuing to make the same old futile attempt to 
deny peoples their right to live the way they chose. 

The doctrine of neoglobalism underlies Washington’s policies 
both in the Indian Ocean and in the Asia-Pacific region as a 
whole. This is attested to by Washington’s gross interference in 
the Iran-Iraq war, the Punjab and Tamil problems which the US 
is trying to use against India, the undeclared war against 
Kampuchea, the annexation of Micronesia, US interference in 
the Philippines and the pressure it is putting on New Zealand. 

All this shows the difficulties which stand in the way of 
implementing the idea of making the Indian Ocean a zone of 
peace. In recent years Washington has managed several times to 
prevent the holding of an international conference on this issue. 
The conference has been postponed repeatedly. The 42nd 
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session of the UN General Assembly again adopted a decision, 
under pressure from the United States, to postpone the 
conference. At present, the conference is scheduled to be 
convened not later than 1990. 

As with, other global and regional problems, today, as earlier, 
there are basically two approaches to the problem of the Indian 
Ocezui, and which approach a state takes is usually deterimned 
by its overall approach to world politics. The first approach is 
based on a policy aimed at curbing the arms race and removing 
the military threat, while the second places the emphasis on 
using force in international affairs, on achieving military 
superiority as a prerequisite for the realisation of neoglobalist 
plans. 

Does all this mean that it is actually impossible to strengthen 
the security of states and, in particular, to resolve such truly 
urgent problems as the creation of peace zones and nuclear-free 
zones as a way of making progress in this direction? Not at all. 
Opportunities for this he in the peace policy of the USSR and 
other socialist countries, in the growing peace activities of 
nonaligned and neutral states, and in the actions of broad circles 
of the world public. 

Today, m the late 1980s, the struggle to make the Indian 
Ocean a zone of peace is developing against the background of 
a complex, dangerous but at the same time encouraging 
international situation. A new political thinking is mcreasingly 
gaining ground. And the Soviet idea of a comprehensive system 
of international security is meeting with growing support. 

What is the substance of these ideas advanced by the 27th 
Congress of the CPSU? 

Today, when so many weapons have been manufactured and 
stockpiled and there are apprehensions about the very future of 
human civilisation, mankind is faced with the question — to be 
or not to be. And the only choice mankind has is mutual 
survival or mutual destruction. 

The new political thinking of today stems from an 
understanding of the predicament Jhat aU men and women of 
this planet Earth, wherever they live, are faced with: The 
realities of today are: 

— If mankind is to survive, all the nuclear weapons on 
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Earth must be destroyed and the militarisation of outer space 
prevented; 

— No weapon can resolve the extremely complex problems 
of the modem world.' They can be resolved only by people 
and only by political means, through negotiations; 

— In a nuclear war there can be no winners; 

— The idea of achieving military superiority is unrealistic; 

— Security can only be mutual; 

— All coimtries, all peoples must take part in the efforts to 
estabhsh peace and rehable security. 

Having advanced the idea of a comprehensive system of 
international security, the 27th CPSU Congress also advanced 
specific ways of establishing such a system. 

What could serve as the basis of such a system? Priority, of 
course, should be given to measures in the rnilitary sphere. The 
USSR believes that the following basic steps are fimdamentally 
important: 

Renunciation by nuclear powers of war, both nuclear and 
conventional, against each other and against third states; 

Prevention of an arms race in outer space, cessation of all 
nuclear weapons testing, the complete elimination of nuclear 
weapons, and the prohibition and destmction of chemical 
weapons; 

Strictly controlled lowering of the Jevels of the military 
potentials of states to a level of reasonable sufficiency; 

Disbandment of military groupings, and, as a step in this 
direction, renvmciation of their expansion and of the 
formation of new military groupings; 

Proportionate and commensurate reduction of military 
budgets. 

It has been proposed that other measures beyond those aimed 
at military detente be used in the establishment of a 
comprehensive system of international security. The Pohtical 
Report of the Central' Committee of the CPSU suggested that, 
along with actions in the military sphere, actions in the political, 
economic, humanitarian spheres should also serve as a basis for 
such a system. While recognising the importance of all the 
spheres of the struggle to improve international relations, the 
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Soviet idea of security gives priority to the cessation, of the arms 
race, above all, the nuclear arms race. 

The decisions of the 27th Party Congress have become for 
the Soviet Union a programme of action in the name of world 
peace. A sense of responsibility for the destinies of all mankin d 
permeates the plan for building a nuclear-free world by the end 
of this century presented in the statement of Mikhail Gorbachev 
on January 15, 1986. 

An example of a similar approach can be found in the peace 
actions of the leaders of the “Group of Six” and the decisions of 
the Eighth Conference of Heads of State or Government of 
Nonaligned Countries in Harare, for they are based on the 
understanding that there is no alternative to peace and 
disarmament. 

The vital force of the idea of establishing a comprehensive 
system of universal security was confirmed by the Delhi 
Declaration si^ed by the leaders of the USSR and India in 
November 1986. As it was noted in that historic document: 

“The world is one and its security is indivisible. East and 
West, North and South, regardless of social systems, 
ideologies, _ religion or race, must join together in a common 
commitment to disarmament and development.” 

The general process of creating a comprehensive system of 
universal security absolutely must involve the countries of the 
Asia-Pacific region whose importance in world affairs has been 
growing continuously. The Soviet Union is actively working to 
ensure this. 

This task is, of course, not simple. The pohtical map of the 
Asia-Pacific region, whose population accounts for two thirds of 
mankind, is extremely diverse. It is one of the most explosive 
regions, an arena of acute mtemational contradictions. In the past 
30. years alone, Asia has lived through 40 wars and mihtary 
conMcts. The main reason for these wars is the difficult legacy of 
the region’s colonial past and the interference of imperialism in 
the affairs of Asian states. It is for this reason that military 
conflicts are raging today on the Asian continent and blood is 
being shed. This makes the search for a stable structure of 
inter-state relations and for ways of ensuring security in the 
Asia-Pacific region an increasingly vital necessity. 
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The creation of peace zones, in particular, the turning of the 
Indian Ocean into a peace zone, would be an inalienable 
element of such a structure. The creation of such a zone, 
figuratively speaking, is as closely coimected to peace and 
security in the Asia-Pacific region as the waters of the Indian 
and Pacific Oceans. Moreover, in meuiy ways this question is of 
decisive, key importance, because the Indian Ocean, especially 
the Persian Gulf, is a “nerve centre” which has an impact on the 
“health” of the entire Asia-Pacific area. And the world’s political 
climate is in many ways determined by the situation in Asia. 



CHAPTER THREE 


How the Indian Ocean Became a Zone of 

Tension 


“Departure British Style”, or How the “Vacuum” Was Filled 

Throughout history the main contradiction in the Indian Ocean 
basin weis that between the interests of the colonial powers and 
those of their colonies, , between Western coimtries and the 
states dependent on them economically and politically. Did the 
content and meaning of this contradiction change after the wave 
of the national liberation movement tore the colonial empire to 
pieces and eroded the colonial system as such? No, they did not. 
The tactics colonialists use have simply become more flexible. 
Unable to hold back the growing national liberation struggle in 
some countries they concentrated their attention on the others. In 
the countries they had to leave, they tried whenever possible to 
dictate their conditions, leaving power in the hands of forces 
they could manage or resorting to the tactic of “divide and rule”. 

This is exactly how Britain, for example, acted. It divided 
India into two states on a religious basis, th,e objective being to 
create a long-lasting potential for tension m their relations and 
to draw them into conflict. 

Britain’s behaviour in the Indian Ocean area in this sense is 
typical. This is especially true of its declared policy of 
withdrawing from the area “east of the Suez”, for this policy led 
to the emergence of a sort of “vacuum” which allegedly had to 
be filled in order to avert the “threat to the littoral countries”. 
Later, this poliby was actively used by the United States for 
justifying its militarist schemes in the region. 

Time has shown that Britain’s withdrawal from the area “east 
of the Suez” amounted to nothing more than a calculated move 
on the part of the former colonial giant which, no longer able to 
keep in its grip other peoples’ territories even by force of arms. 
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nevertheless sought to preserve its influence there by any means 
possible. 

Devendra Kaushik, a well-known Indian scholar, writes in his 
book The Indian Ocean. Towards a Peace Zone. “Britain has 
thus decided on the timely withdrawal from her bases on the 
Asian mainland, and concentrate on sparsely populated islands 
in the Indian Ocean where she would not be threatened by 
militant national movements.”^ The author furthermore notes 
that in carrymg out its plans in the Indian Ocean, Britain 
intended to rely on South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, 
Malaysia, Singapore, and on the Persian Gulf states. Devendra 
Kaushik stresses that Asia remains an area of vital interest to 
Britain despite the collapse of its vast colonial empire. 

And this is really so. The Labour Government declared its 
intention to withdraw from the area “east of the Suez” in 1968. 
And it intended to withdraw its troops. From the point of view 
of the colonialists it was no longer, to use a modem phrase, 
profitable to keep troops there. But by that time it was exactly 
in the area “east of the Suez” that two-thirds of British overseas 
investments were accumulated, while the same area accounted 
for two-thirds of Britain’s commercial operations. Its capital 
investments in India and Pakistan were huge. The Middle East 
kept Britain supplied with oil. Gold, diamonds and uranium 
were coming from South Africa, mbber and tin from 
Malaysia. And all of that was very profitable — huge amounts of 
money were pouring into the British economy. Undertaking 
“limited military obligations” in Asia, Britain hoped that the 
process of (^colonisation would come to a halt and pass, to use 
an expression of Sir Esler Dening, Chairman of the Council of 
the Royal Central Asia Society, like a “certain malaise” which is 
“like eating too much too fast which results in flatulence and 

indigestion The pace will slacken and the turbulence 

subside”.^ 

It should be added that ihe British prepared themselves in 
advance for the withdrawal firom the area “east of the Suez” and 
reliance on the islands. Devendra Kaushik, quoted above, says 

‘Devendra Kaushik, The Indian Ocean. Towards a Peace Zone, Vikas 
Publications, Delhi 1972, p 13. 

^IbuL, p 15. 
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that back in 1964 the British conducted a special survey of the 
Indian Ocean for the purpose of selecting islands for military 
bases. Important here is not only the fact that the British were 
paving the way for their new strategy in the Indian Ocean, but 
also the fact that they made that survey jointly with the 
Americans. 

In late 1965, the British Government annoxmced its decision 
to form a new colony in the western part of the Indian Ocean 
called the British In^an Ocean Territory (BIOT), and a year 
later the British leased it to the United States for a period of 50 
years. This is how the US came into possession of the Diego 
Garcia Island which the British grabbed from Mauritius for 
three nulMon pounds. The construction of a “commtmication 
centre” was started there, but in a few years’ time the island was 
turned into a key US multi-purpose base in the Indian Ocean, 
virtually an unsinkable aircraft carrier. It is noteworthy that in 
early 1980s, the Diego Garcia story was almost repeated. 
British and American neocoloniahsts used “the Diego Garcia 
case” as an example in their actions on the Falkland (Malvinas) 
Islands. 

Despite its declared intention to withdraw from the area, 
Britain remained heavily involved in the Indian Ocean area in 
the military sphere. Britain was a member of the CENTO and 
SEATO, had military agreements with several states (Mauritius, 
Oman, Malaysia, Kenya), ajid maintained a number of military 
bases in the Indian Ocean. The former colonial hegemonist still 
wanted to dominate in the area, but the correlation of forces 
had changed. It was no longer possible for Britain to carry out 
its plans acting alone. That was why, ignoring UN decisions and 
the protests of Afro-Asian members of the Commonwealth, 
Britain at that point placed its stakes on South Africa. It began 
giving all sorts of assistance to the racist regime in arming the 
country and assigned South Africa an important role in its plans 
to set up a multilateral gendarme force to protect its economic 
interests in Africa and Asia. And Britain continued to use the 
strategically important naval base at Simonstown. The plan for 
the British withdrawal from the area ‘esist of the Suez” went 
something like this: South Africa, Australia, and New Zealand 
were to become Britain’s closest allies; it was to switch over to 
an “island strategy” and, more importantly, to a strategy of 
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“division of labour” (in dominating the Indian Ocean) with a new 
neocolonialist predator — the United States (which at that time 
had not yet placed that region on the top of its list of priorities). 

There is a well-known expression, “to leave British-style”, tkat 
is, without formally saying goodbye. But it appears that there is 
another way of “leaving British-style”, a neocolonialist version, 
so to say. In this version a person keeps saying “goodbye” but 
never actually leaves. Does this not prove that the thesis about 
the emergence of a “vacuum” after Bntain’s withdrawal from the 
area “east of the Suez” was false? Moreover, when speaking of a 
“vacuum”, Britain was actually referring to the “danger” of the 
Soviet Union entrenching itself in the region — a thesis which 
the British have been using for decades. 

Jawaharlal Nehru, characterising the myth colonialists spread 
at the turn of this century about the threat Russia posed to the 
security of India and about Russia’s attempts to reach the Indian 
Ocean, wrote way back in 1 928 : 

“For long years past the bogey of a Russian invasion has been 
held up to us and has been made the excuse of vast 
expenditure on our armaments. In the days of the Tsar we 
were told that the imperialism of Russia was for ever driving 
south, coveting an outlet to the sea, or maybe India itself. 
The Tsar has gone . . . and we are now told that India is 
threatened by the Soviet Government.” ' 

Presently the myth about the “Soviet military threat” is back 
in circulation, including the myth about the “Soviet threat” to 
Indian Ocean countries. The thesis about the super-power 
rivalry in the Indian Ocean is one version of that myth. 

What lies behind that thesis which, basically refuted by the 
region’s countries themselves, still continues to play a negative 
role in the normalisation of the situation in the Indian Ocean? In 
brief, this thesis is a propaganda ruse by the United States and 
its allies the objective of which is to justify the build-up of their 
military presence in the re^on, draw the Indian Ocean countries 
into the arms race, and increase tensions, thereby making it 
easier for them to dictate their will to others. 

* Jawaharlal Nehru, Soviet Russia Some Random Sketches and Impressions, 
Chetana, Bombay, 1 949, p 126. 
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Supremacy on the high seas always has been seen 
in the United States as one of the cornerstones of its policy 
aimed at world domination. And the Indian Ocean is no 
exception here. US mvolvement in Indian Ocean countries 
began back in the eighteenth-nineteenth centuries when it was 
countered by the strong British presence. This involvement 
continued in the twentieth century, but it was in the post-war 
years, especially after the start of the “cold war”, that the United 
States stepped up its efforts to expand its military presence in 
the region. The US imperiahsts were motivated not only by 
economic interests but by strategic considerations as well, or, to 
be more precise, by the need to search for suitable sites for 
American military bases. 

By 1 948 a US Mideast Task Force based on the Bahrain Islands 
had already been set up. It comprised a floating base and two 
destroyers and was staffed by two hundred mep. 

In the 1950s the policy of anti-communism became the main 
trend in US foreign policy. It was then that the doctrines of 
“containment” and “rolling back commumsm” appeared. 
Washington began encircling the socialist countries, above all the 
Soviet Union, with a network of military blocs and bases, and 
setting up pro-American regimes in the developing countries of 
Asia and Afnca. All this, applies to the httoral states of the 
Indian Ocean. The tendency of the US to establish a presence 
and consolidate its positions in the region has become standard 
practice. 

The United States concluded bilateral agreements on military 
assistance with Iran, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia and Ethiopia. In 
1951, on the basis of the agreement with Saudi Arabia, the US 
began leasing a strategic air base in Dhahran. In 1953, as a result 
of a coup organised by the CIA, the regime of Prime Minister 
Mussadeq, who had sought to develop Iran’s economy and to 
protect it from the domination of US monopohes, was 
overthrown. The Shah was put back into power and Iran, getting 
US economic and mihtary aid, became a US gendarme in the 
region. In the same year the US Administration concluded an 
agreement with Ethiopia on the construction of a 
communication centre in Atsmara which was supposed to 
maintain a constant communications link between the US 
armed forces in the Indian Ocean and the Pentagon. 
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It was during that time that the United States created- several 
military and political blocs whose operational sphere included 
the Indian Ocean basin — in 1951 ANZUS (Australia, New 
Zealand, the United States); in 1954 SEATO, with the 
participation of Pakistan, Australia and New Zealand; in 1955 
the Baghdad Pact (from 4959 CENTO) which Pakistan and 
Iran joined. 

The so-caUed US aid at that time was widely used for 
influencing the foreign and domestic policies of yoimg states. 
Priority was given to those countries which backed US policy. 
Among the littoral countries of the Indian Ocean the major 
recipients of US military and economic aid were Pakistan and 
Iran. 

In the 1960s, the Kennedy Administration introduced the 
doctrine of “New Frontiers”, a characteristic feature of which 
was the striving of the United States to wm young independent 
states over by using more flexible policies which differed from 
the rude pressure and blackmail of the Dulles era. From among 
the Indian Ocean countries, India was given the greatest 
attention. Whereas ia the times of John Foster Dulles, who 
called the nonaligned movement “immoral”, attempts were 
made to talk to the movement in the language of diktat 
American ruling circles were now seeking to place under their 
control the foreign policy course of India, a founder and leader 
of the nonaligned movement, and even to draw it into military 
blocs. It was hoped to strengthen US position in other 
developing nonahgned countries through India. To imdermine 
India’s policy of nonalignment, the United States tried to use the 
Sino-Indian border conflict in 1962 to impose on India a number 
of military and other agreements. But the US plans to get India’s 
approval for the deployment of the US Seventh Fleet in the 
In^an Ocean were met by sharp protests from the Indian 
public. Eventually, the peaceful foreign policy of India, its 
loyalty to the policy of nonalignment, came into contradiction 
with &e US expansionist course in the Indian Ocean. 

In the 1960s, the United States also sought to expand the 
sphere of action of ANZUS and use it for the realisation of 
its political interests in the Indian Ocean. In 1963, the United 
States and Australia concluded an agreement on constructing a 
communication station at North West Cape in western 
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Australia. As mentioned earlier, it was at that time that Britain 
leased to the United States its British Indian Ocean Territory 
including the Chagos Archipelago with Diego Garcia Island. 
And, in 1967, the United States got permission from Britain to 
use the island of Mahe in the Seychelles group of islands. 

In the years that followed, the United States continued its 
military-political invasion of the Indian Ocean. Communication 
centres were set up in Ethiopia (Asmara) and in Australia (Pine 
Gap and Alice Springs); a defence space communication station 
was built at Woomera in southern Australia. At that time plans 
were worked out to link American bases and the bases of other 
NATO countries in the Indian Ocean from the south of Africa 
to Australia, to link NATO and SEATO, and to link the Sixth 
Fleet (Mediterranean) with the Seventh Fleet (Pacific), that is, 
as an American admiral put it, to shut the “jaws of the giant 
crocodile”. 

US economic involvement in the Indian Ocean was also 
growing. The availability of cheap labour in the Afro-Asian 
countries let to a much faster growth of US capital investments 
there than in Western Europe. Profits were growing, and so was 
the appetite for them. 

Expansion 

And, yet despite US political and economic ties with the littoral 
countries of the Indian Ocean and the Pentagon’s desire to 
expand its presence there, the Indian Ocean zone was not of 
great importance for the United States before the early 1970s. 
The Indian Ocean played second fiddle to such “vital” oceans as 
the Atlantic, which was in the operational zone of NATO 
and linked America with Western Europe, and the Pacific 
where several of Washington’s allies in Asian blocs and Japan, 
the backbone of the US in Asia, were located. 

Since American interests were at that time limited there, the 
US ruling circles believed that those interests, as well as the 
security of pro-Westem regimes in the region, could be best 
ensured by economic and political means rather than by military 
means. Speaking in US Congress in 1971, Ronald Spiers, the 
then Director of the State Department’s Bureau of 
Politico-Military AJEfairs, for example, said; “The Indian Ocean 
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area, unlike Europe and Asia, is one which has been only on the 
margins of US attention. Never considered of great importance 
to the central balance of power, it has been on the edges of 
great-power rivalry.” ' 

By the early 1970s, American policy-makers had worked out 
a detailed sketch of a new policy in Asia. Special importzuice 
was attached to a new type of multilateral relations in which an 
important role is assigned to naval strategy. Moreover, 
according to those plans, domination over the zone of the 
“Afro-Asia” ocean could become “a major element in the 
formation of a global policy”. The US tendency to maintain a 
multilateral militaiy presence, above all a naval presence, 
involving the preservation of base facilities became more and 
more obvious. In other words, imperialists tried to camouflage 
the facade of their neocolonialist strategy and the build-up of 
their military-political presence with the apparent “cooperation” 
of regimes loyal to them, and, for all practical purposes, to 
dictate their will to or simply plunder certain Asian peoples by 
the hands of other Asians or with their help. 

The goals of the US policy in the Indian Ocean were at that 
time defined as the preservation of sufficient forces, 
opportunities and rights to use bases and their facilities for 
backing up American foreign policy, strategy and economic 
interests. By that time the Pentagon had already come to regard 
the Indian Ocean as an area of enhanced interest for the United 
States and often spoke of the need to have US warships there 
“from time to time”. 

However, at that point Britain had not yet withdrawn its 
considerable armed forces from the “east of the Suez” area. 
French troops were also located there. The common interests of 
imperialism were thus protected from the blows of national 
liberation movements. And if the United States had not been so 
busy with its “dirty” war in Vietnam, the pace of the American 
penetration in the Indian Ocean area would have perhaps been 
faster. 

That pace actually did pick up later, when the situation 
began to change in the early 1970s. The weakening of US 
positions in the world as a result of the Vietnam war forced the 

' Congressional Records, April 8,1974,pE2196. 
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Nixon Administration, which had come to power in January 
1969, to review the foreign policy concepts which provided for 
direct military participation of US troops in aggressive actions 
on the Asian continent. A new strategy was elaborated which, in 
the opinion of its authors, was to ensure the protection of US 
imperialist positions mainly through the use of island bases and 
the expansion of the US naval presence in the Indian Ocean 
basin. This decision of the White House, which emphasised the 
importance of the Indian Ocean as an element of the US global 
strategy, was apparently influenced by the new strategic balance 
of forces in the world which strengthened the positions of 
socialism and the nationEil liberation movement. 

The announcement by the British of their intention to 
withdraw from the area “east of the Suez” by 1971, also had an 
influence on the White House. At that point the US was waging 
a large-scale aggressive war in Vietnam, and there was no 
prospect of an early end to that war. As a result, Washington 
was unable to fill, as they used to say at the Pentagon, the 
“vacuum” that had been formed in the region. At the same time, 
Washington was interested in strengthening the NATO bloc at 
the expense of British troops, the NATO bloc being a major 
stronghold of imperialism in Europe, although it imderstood 
that the struggle of the peoples of the Indian Ocean basin for 
their complete liberation from British colonialism made it 
impossible for the British colonial troops to stay in the region 
any longer. At that time American policy-makers were not 
agreed as to what course the US shoidd follow with regard to 
the Indian Ocean. Some felt that the US should not rush to 
include it in the sphere of US “vital interests”. David M. 
Abshire, the then Assistant Secretary for Congressional 
Relations, stressed m that same year of 1971 that US security 
interests in the region were marginal, and concerned chiefly 
Iran, Saudi Arabia and Ethiopia. Abshire furthermore felt that 
Australia should be viewed in* the context of the Pacific strategy, 
and that Israel and Jordan were within the realm of the 
Mediterfanean policy. 

Such a vague course had an impact on Washington’s attitude 
to the solution of problems arising in the littoral areas of the 
Indian Ocean. This attitude had a dependent character to some 
extent, since problems in various parts of the basin were solved 
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in accordance with America strategic goals in adjacent areas. 
For example, problems emerging in the Persian Gulf and the 
Red Sea were examined in the context of US military and 
political tasks in the Middle East. The US approach to problems 
in the area of the Strait of Malacca was determined by its 
strategic tasks in South-east Asia. Problems arising in Australia 
and New Zealand were solved depending on the goals of the US 
Pacific policy, and in South Africa — on the goals of the US 
African policy. 

But, by the mid 1970s, the problem of integrating aU these 
various approaches into one policy — an Indian Ocean policy — 
had virtually been solved. The emergence of this policy was due 
to the growing economic, political and militaiy expansion of 
the United States and to a number of other reasons. The US 
failure in Vietnam, the temporary closure of US bases in Greece 
and Turkey, and then the collapse of the pro-American regime 
in Iran made the Pentagon strategists realise that the problems 
related to the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea could not be solved 
in the context of the US Mediterrranean strategy, and that 
US-Indonesian relations could not be handled solely within the 
framework of the US Pacific policy. The Indian Ocean zone 
began to be singled out as an independent political, geographic 
and strategic region. ‘The Indian Ocean,” Admiral Elmo R. 
Zumwalt, former Chief of US Naval Operations, said at a 
hearing in US Congress in 1974, “has become the area with the 
potential to produce major shifts in the global power balance 
over the next decade. It fbllows that we must have the ability to 
influence events m that area, and the capability to deploy our 
military power in the region is an essential element of such 
influence.”^ 

In the middle of the 1970s similar statements were 
increasingly heard in various circles in the US — in military, 
academic and sometimes even in government circles. Calls were 
also made for using more effective means and methods of 
carrying out a policy “from a position of strength”. But at that 
point, when the process of detente in the world was growing 


Proposed Expansion of U.S. Military Facilities in the Indian Ocean, Hearings 
Before the Committee on Foreign Affairs, Ninety-third Congress, Second 
Session, Washington, 1974, p 130. 
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stronger, plans for building up US militaiy presence in the 
region did not meet with the full approval of the administration 
and US Congress. That came later. 

However, although the US military presence in the Indian 
Ocean was limited until the mid 1970s and even later, it would 
be wrong to think that the US had no military presence there at 
all. US warships had been stationed at the British military base 
Manama (Bahrain) way back in 1948. Starting in the 1960s, 
visits by US naval units to the Indian Ocean became 
increasingly j&requent. They carried out exercises there almost 
on an annual basis. And they did more than just carry out 
exercises. In 1962, for example, a imit of the US Seventh Fleet 
was ordered into the Bay of Bengal during the Indian-Chinese 
border conflict. And, in 1964, a US Indian Oc«an Naval Task 
Force, Concord, was set up. In the same year joint USTranian 
exercises involving US ships took place to practice for offensive 
operations. 

Beginning in the early 1970s such manoeuvres became more 
imposing. Aircraft carriers began participating in them. In 
December 1971, the largest of such ships, the aircraft carrier 
Enterprise, escorted by a large group of naval vessels, entered 
the Bay of Bengal. This move posed a threat to India, which was 
rendering support to the just struggle of the people of the future 
Ban^adesh. 

In 1972, the Indian Ocean was included in the “zone of 
responsibility” of the US Pacific Fleet. 

In 1974, the US Navy participated in one of CENTO’S 
biggest manoeuvres — Midlink — which involved up to 50 
warships, including nuclear sumbarines. During these exercises 
the US aircraft carrier Constellation paid a visit to the Persian 
Gixlf, showing off its “muscles” to the Arabs in an attempt to 
frighten them after their oil embargo of 1973. The same thing 
happened in 1975 when a group of ships of the US Seventh 
Fleet, led by the aircraft carrier Enterprise, returned to the 
Indian Ocean with the aim of putting pressure on the countries 
of the region. US military bases continued to be built at a fast 
pace and the search for new bases was stepped up. 

In this context the story of the development of Diego Garcia 
is revealing./ Grabbed from Mauritius by Britain and later 
handed over! to the United States, the island was first of all 
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cleared of its indigenous population. Hundreds of people were 
kicked out of their homeland, resettled in other islands, and 
condemned to a life as exiles. The construction, of a 
“communication station” began in 1971 and, in 1974, a new 
British-American agreement was signed, this time on the 
building of large-scale military facilities, including facilities for 
US strategic forces. A few years later the construction of an airfield 
with a runway capable of receiving B-57 strategic bombers was 
completed, a pier for the moorage of warships, including aircraft 
carriers, was built, fuel and ammunition depots were set up, and 
a new centre of communication and electronic reconnaissance 
was established. The Diego Garcia base was being turned into a 
US stronghold for putting pressure on the countries of the 
region, and a springboard for combating the national liberation 
movement. Later, the United States began implementing new 
plans for expanding the base on the island. In ten years Diego 
Garcia, a tiny, peaceful island, only 4.8 km long and 6.4 km 
wide, was turned into an “unsinkable aircraft carrier” of the 
US. And the arming of that giant “warship” continued 
unabated. Nuclear and chemical weapons began being 
stockpiled there, depot ships began being deployed around the 
island, and its lagoon was widened to allow for the entry of 
nuclear submarines. 

The story of Diego Garcia is a revealing one; it reflects US 
policy in the entire Indian Ocean. 

Myths About “Rivalry” 

And still, in the second half of the 1970s and even at the end of 
that decade, the situation in the Indian Ocean had not yet 
become especially tense. The military presence of extra-regional 
states was relatively limited. The process of detente had not yet 
been torpedoed by the West, in particular, by the United States. 
The idea of making the Indian Ocean a zone of peace advanced 
by the region’s countries was becoming increasingly popular. At 
that point it seemed that the process of detente could be 
extended to that area as well. In this situation the Soviet Union, 
wanting to "stop the escalation of the arms race in the Indian 
Ocean, started talks with the United States on lim iting and 
subsequently reducing the two sides’ military activities there. 
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In its approach to that part of the world, the Soviet Union 
proceeded from the general desire for peace, fundamental to its 
foreign policy. The USSR has never concealed and does not 
conceal today that it has always had and will continue to have 
legitimate state interests in the Indiain Ocean, and these 
interests impinge on no one. The voyage by Afanasi Nikitin 
eloquently confirms that throughout history the waterway 
running across the Indian Ocean from Russia to the Asiem 
countries has been used in the interests of peace and trade. 
Today, the USSR is linked via the Indian Ocean by trade and 
economic ties with dozens of Afro- Asian countries, and this is 
mutually beneficial both for those countries and for the Soviet 
Union. A look at a geographical map will show that for the 
Soviet Union the Indian Ocean is of tremendous economic 
importance, for it is the only sea route linking the western and 
eastern parts of the country that remains ice-free all year round. 
Moreover, the USSR is also conducting major scientific 
research work in the Indian Ocean, including research 
related to outer space. When a Soviet-Indian space crew 
worked in orbit in 1984, communication with them was 
maintained by Soviet research vessels stationed in the Indian 
Ocean. 

Although there are Soviet warships in the Indian Ocean, there 
is no “Soviet military threat” there. It is enough to look at that 
same geographical map to see, even if you are not an expert, 
that the Indian Ocean is not thousands of miles away from the 
Soviet Union, as it is from America, but just hundreds of 
kilometres away. It is also obvious that the territory of the USSR 
IS within the range of ships, planes and bases located in the 
Indian Ocean, and that Soviet territory is quite vulnerable as far 
north as the Taimyr, which is located in the Arctic Circle. The 
USSR cannot, therefore, remain indifferent to the situation in 
the Indian Ocean; it has a direct impact on its security. 

Indeed, it is security interests that make it necessary for the 
US^R to keep warships in the Indian Ocean. But the USSR has 
not brought strategic forces mto the region. It has never had and 
today does not intend to have bases there. As for the Soviet 
warships located in the Indian Ocean, their presence in the area 
has been minimal and has not changed since 1971. Located 
there at any one time are 4-6 destroyers, patrol boats, and sea 
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minesweepers (also 5-6 ships). The total tonnage of those ships 
does not exceed even half of the displacement of one US 
aircraft carrier. And, most importantly, in their tactical and 
technical design they are meant for purely defensive 
functions and cannot launch offensive operations, that is, 
they cannot attack the shore. They can only defend themselves; 
they cannot carry out attacks and they threaten nobody. 

Explaining the goals of the Soviet oceangoing Navy, Deputy 
Chief of General Staff Admiral Nikolai Amelko wrote: 
“Conscious of a growing threat of attack, the USSR had to take 
a number of steps to strengthen its Armed Forces, including its 

Navy But does this now mean that the Soviet Navy’s role 

has undergone a basic change, that once it has become an 
oceangoing navy, it has lost its defensive nature? Soviet military 
doctrine has always been and remains one of a strictly defensive 
nature, based on using force only-as a means of defense.’” 

Written in 1984, these words are fully applicable to the Soviet 
ships in the Indian Ocean in the late 1970s and" to- the Soviet 
naval fleet presently deployed there. Besides, for almost two 
decades its power and, naturally, its goals have remained the 
same — to protect the security of the Soviet Union’s southern 
borders. 

Taking all these things into consideration, the Soviet Union 
started negotiations with the United States. Four rounds of talks 
were held from June 1977 to February 1978. Why did the 
United States agree to start these negotiations? What was it 
guided by? The American side answered these questions not at 
the talks, but by torpedoing those talks. 

The talks were gomg well. The sides agreed to approach the 
question of reducing military activity in the Indian Ocean step 
by step. At first they would not increase their military presence, 
and then would begin reducing that presence. The sides agreed 
on some of the provisions of a future agreement and, most 
importantly, agreed not to build new military bases in the 
region, and to dismantle the bases on Diego Gcircia and Berbera 
(Somalia). 

The talks were, of course, closely followed by the countries of 
the Indian Ocean basin and by the world community as a whole. 


Moscow News, No 11, 1984, p 5 
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The 32nd session of the UN General Assembly expressed its 
hope that their successful outcome would greatly contribute to 
the creation of a climate of trust, security and peace in the 
region. It seemed as though all that was left to do was to seal the 
agreements reached on paper. The USSR, for its part, was ready 
to do that. And the United States? It was exactly then, while the 
talks were in progress, that it allocated three billion dollars for a 
new expansion of the Diego Garcia base, the very same base it 
promised to dismantle. And in February 1978 the US 
unilaterally broke off the talks, accusing the USSR of having 
allegedly increased its naval forces in the Indian Ocean. Later, 
even though the Soviet Union made repeated proposals to 
resume the talks, the United States refused to do so. 

By that time the United States has already completed its plan for 
the strategic development of the Indian Ocean, setting aside for 
that purpose thirty billion dollars for 1981-85. The talks on 
reducing mihtary activity in the Indian Ocean came to be an 
obstacle, as the Pentagon and Washington were planning to 
increase that activity. 

It turned out that Washington needed the talks as a sort of 
smokescreen or diversion to cover up the escalation of its 
mihtarist course in the Indian Ocean. 

Diversions of this kind mclude the various false myths that 
have been invented over the years about Russia’s alleged 
aspiration for almost centuries ‘^o reach the warm seas”, that 
is, the Indian Ocean. In particular, much is being made of the 
“wall of Peter the Great” (1672-1725) which never existed. 
There was an edict signed by Peter in December 1723 
providing for the dispatch of an expedition of several shipk 
whose mission was to cross the Indian Ocean. The edict rekd. 
‘When, God willing, you arrive at your destination in East India, 
appear before the Great Moghul and do your best to incline him 
in favour of allowing Russia to do commerce and have a treaty 
with him.” So the aim of that expedition was to laimch trade 
and peaceful cooperation, not to conquer Asian countries. 

And nevertheless, even though the myth about a “Soviet 
threat” has been completely worn out, it has not been taken off 
the hst of Washington’s propaganda gunmicks. To confirm that 
myth, that is, to justify its growing military presence in the 
Indian Ocean, the Umted States invented in 1980 one more 
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“evidence” — the presence of a limited contingent of Soviet 
troops in Afghanistan. But, when presenting this “evidence”, the 
United States had managed to “forget” that the talks on limiting 
military activity in the Indian Ocean were broken off before 
Soviet troops were sent into Afghanistan, and that the Soviet 
Union sent those troops at the request of the legitimate Afghan 
Government in accordance with the 1978 Treaty of Friendship, 
Good-Neighbourliness and Cooperation, and in full conformity 
with Article 51 of the UN Charter. Moreover, the Soviet 
Union’s internationalist assistance in no way encroached upon 
the sovereignty of the republic and its status as an independent 
and nonaligned state. 

Western propaganda experts took great pains to present the 
events around Afghanistan as “Soviet expansion seeking an 
outlet to the Indian Ocean” and as a “threat” to the oil-nch 
Persian Gulf. Suffice it to recall all the “secret” documents that 
were published at that time about the depletion of oil resources 
threatening the USSR. So what if experts questioned the validity 
of those “documents” and then later rejected them altogether. 
That’s of little importance, for the Soviet Umon nevertheless 
“covets Arab oil”. The Soviet Union “is dying to reach the warm 
seas”. 

The Soviet troops were sent into Afghamstan only because an 
undeclared war was started against the young republic, a real 
war that was funded, inspired, encouraged and guided by the 
same United States. Could the rebels, who had entrenched 
themselves in numerous camps on Pakistani territory, wage this 
war without the money, arms and ammunition coming from the 
US ana other Western countries? Could the Pakistani military 
regime offer them patronage to such an extent if it were not 
materially and morally supported in every way possible by 
Washington and other Western governments? Whenever the 
Pakistani regime did try to react somehow to the repeated peace 
iijitiatives of the Afghan Government, its overseas patrons held 
it back by its coat-tails, so to speak. 

The atmosphere of tension around Afghanistan was just what 
the United States wanted, in particular so that it would have yet 
another argument to justify its military presence in the Indian 
Ocena. Indian observer Madan Lai noted in this connection that 
“there is clear evidence from the writings of American 
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strategists that the American plan to control the Indian Ocean 
, . . will continue even after the Afghan question is out of the 
way. Thus, Afghanistan is a mere pretext for the launching of a 
major strategy.”' That is, the US strategy of militarising the 
Indian Ocean. The mythical “Soviet threat” was needed in order 
to cover up the real threat to the peoples of the region, the 
threat coming from the US. 

But while there is no Soviet military threat, perhaps there is 
indeed some sort of rivalry between the USSR and the USA in 
the Indian Ocean? The thesis about “great-power rivalry” in the 
Indian Ocean is as false and harmful as the myth about the 
“Soviet threat”. It is harmful first of all to the interests of security 
in the region, to the struggle to establish a zone of peace there. 

The very notion of “rivalry” belongs to the colonial era, the 
era when colonial powers — rivals — fought with one another 
for the largest share of the loot from Afro-Asian countries, for 
power over those countries, not having the slightest desire to 
yield one to another. Hhstory, both old and new, has seen such 
rivalry in the Indian Ocean basin too. The Soviet Union has 
never participated, does not participate and, naturally, has no 
intention of participating in such rivalry. 

But, perhaps, there is some kind of military rivalry? No, even 
this kind of rivalry does not exist. The USSR has never had, 
does not have and does not intend to have military bases in the 
Indian Ocean. They do not exist there, despite the numerous 
attempts by the West to assert that they do. What a hue and cry 
was raised, for example, by American propaganda over the 
“existence of Soviet bases in Somalia”. However, the US 
propagandists discovered no Soviet bases there when in August 
1980 the United States signed an agreement with the local 
authorities in Somalia which granted US armed forces the right 
to use the Somalian port of Berbera, the port and the airfield at 
Mogadishu, and other facilities. 

The Soviet military presence in the region has always been of 
a purely defensive nature and has always been much less in 
scope than that of the United States, not to mention that of US 
allies in military and political blocs whose ships are also 


'Quoted from Yun Nikolayev, Make the Indian Ocean a Peace Zone. Novosti 
Press Agency Publishing House, Moscow, 1985, p 39. 
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constantly ptesent in tho Indian Ocean: Britain, West Germany, 
Aus tralia and France. 

How is it possible to make an objective comparison between 
the presence of the USSR aad that of the US without taking into 
account the difif(frences in their interests? For the Soviet Union, 
security or tension in the Indian Ocean means either security for 
its territory or a threat to its territory, the same as it means 
security or a threat for any Indian Ocean country. This cannot 
be said of the United States. For this reason alone the USSR has 
more rights than the US to maintain a military presence in 
the Indian Ocean, and this right is dictated by its security 
interests. But the USSR does not use this right,, it is not building 
up its forces in the Indian Ocean, even though it is its truly vital 
interests that are at stake. And the United States? The following 
is an excerpt from the State of the Union Address made by 
President Jimmy Carter to US Congress on January 23, 1980: 
“An attempt by any outside force to gain control of the Persian 
Gulf region will be regarded as an assault on the vitel interests of 
the United States of America, and such an assault will be repel- 
led by any means necessary, including military force.” An “outside 
force” here means none other than the Soviet Union. In this 
respect Prof. John Somerville of New York University was right 
on the mark when he stated ironically that the USSR, located 
some five hundred kilometres from the Persian Gulf, was an 
outside force while the United States, situated some eight 
thousand kilometres from the region, was not. 

It is impossible to even suggest that the Soviet Union is trying 
to gain “control” over the Persian Gulf, let alone over the entire 
Indian Ocean. The Soviet naval forces in the Indian Ocean have 
never conducted any manoeuvres, have never put on a 
demonstration of force, and have never posed any threat to the 
security of the littoral states. 

Was it a Soviet aircraft carrier that threatened India in 1971 
from the Bay of Bengal? No, it was the American carrier 
Enterprise. Was it a Soviet battleship that shelled innocent 
citizens of Lebanon in 1984? No, it was the American 
battleship New Jersey which, before that, had shamed itself in 
Vietnam. Did Soviet warships gain control over the Persian Gulf 
at the peak of the Iran-Iraq conflict? No, American and British 
warships, including aircraft carriers, did. 
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The Soviet Union has never been and is not a party to any 
military-political alliance with Indian Ocean countries. And the 
treaty obligations it has with some of them are dictated by the 
interests of peace and cooperation and are not directed against 
third countries. 

The Soviet Union has no aspirations whatsoever for control 
over the Indian Ocean. Consequently, there is no “great-power 
rivalry” in the region. And the thesis about such rivalry was 
needed in order to put the USSR on the same level as the US 
and to set off the developing countries of the region against the 
USSR. And, of course, in order to justify the US policy of 
escalatmg its military-political and economic domination in that 
part of the world. 

Imperialism simply does not want to let go of the natural 
resources of the Indian Ocean, to lose the markets for its goods. 
It wants to see that region become a sort of sanctuary of 
neocolonialism. It would like to impede or stop the growing 
national liberation movement, to suppress tho striving of 
newly free states for true independence. Along with all of that, 
in recent years the geopolitics aspirations of US imperiSism 
have come to dominate more, and more in that region. The 
militarisation of the Indian Ocean has become a part of the 
general strategy of the United States, the ultimate aim of which 
is to establish its world domination. 

Mervyn de Silva, a leading Sri Lankan journSist and public 
figure, has the following to say on this score: “‘Stabilising factor’, 
‘stability’, ‘world peace’, ‘security’, ‘‘economic matters’ — these 
polite phrases and words are, of course, familiar to all of us. These 
seemingly innocent terms caimot and do not conceal the fact 
that what is involved are the economic and strategic interests of 
the US and its Western allies. . . ‘Peace’ does not mean peace for 
the peoples of these countries (the Indian Ocean coimtries — 
Authoi), but the security and stability of these entrenched 
vested interests, the exploitation of the natural resources of the 
area, and the use of regimes and the rulers to ‘protect’ such 
interests. The defence of these interests is not only necessary for 
the prosperity and stability of the US and its allies, but for the 
perpetuation of American dommance in the world.” ^ 

'Indian Ocean and Great Powers, Compiled and Edited by Saral Patra, Sterling 
Publishers, Pvt. Ltd., New Delhi, 1979, pp 73-74. 
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“The giant American aircraft carrier is headmg for the Asian 
continent,”^ the Indian newspaper Tribune has noted. The 
phrase clearly and aptly reveals the dynamics, essence and cause 
of the tension in the Indian Ocean; it points out where the “US 
aircraft carrier” is coming from as it moves menacingly closer to 
the peoples of Asia. That aircraft carrier is the entire militarist 
structure of the United States in the Indian Ocean, including its 
ships, bases, submarines, planes, and its Rapid Deployment 
Force. In other words, it is the whole US arsenal of instruments 
of violence and diktat. 


'Quoted from Moscow News, No 32, 1983, p 6. 
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“Third Strategic Zone” 

When at the end of the last century. Admiral Alfred Msihan, an 
advocate and theoretician of US expansionism, put forward the 
concept of “control over the seas”, he asserted that such control 
was essential for backing up policy and that having such 
control meant having the greatest influence in the world. Even 
then, Mahan mused about the “national interests” of the United 
States and, in his interpretation, US interests lay beyond the 
continent. According to him, those interests shoidd be ensured 
by the supenority of the US Navy on the wcTld ocean, which 
would make it impossible for other countries to have free use of 
the seas and oceans. Mahan mainteiined that domination on the 
seas meant world domination. 

“Maritime superiority for us is a necessity. We must be 
able. . . to venture in harm’s way controlling air, surfacd and 
subsurface areas to assure access to all the oceans of the world.”* 
These words belong to US President Ronald Reagan. 

Almost a century lies between these two pronouncements. 
Much water has flown under the bridge during that century. The 
face of the planet has changed. Dozens of independent, free 
states have emerged which reject imperialist exploitation. But 
the hegemonist appetite of imperialists, although now bigger, 
has remained basically unchanged. What has changed is the 
form of satisfying that appetite: “Gunboat diplomacy” has been 
transformed into “eiircraft carrier diplomacy”. 

This has a direct bearing on the Indian Ocean. Whoever 
succeeds m establishing supremacy in the Indian Ocean will 
control a “new global centre of power” and play the leading role 

'■International Herald Tribune, April 30, 1984, p 3 
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in world politics. These words, which belong to Prof. Rocco 
Paone, a leading modem strategist of American imperialism, 
express the creed of US militarist circles regarding this part of 
the planet. 

“A new global ceptre of power.” To create such a centre — 
this is exactly what the aim of US policy in the Indian Ocean has 
been in recent years. This US is motivated by fear of the 
historically imminent progressive changes which, in the 1950s 
and 1960s, shook the whole system of relations created by 
imperialism in the Indian Ocean region and substantially 
reduced its capabiUties. This fear brought about Brzezinski’s 
notorious theory about an “arc of instability” and the creation of 
an armoured fist — the Rapid Deployment Force — for the 
suppression of processes in the region undesirable for the 
United States. 

And, of course, an important place in American strategy is 
occupied by the desire for power confrontation with the Soviet 
Union, by Ae efforts to achieve global strategic superiority over 
the USSR, above all, in nuclear missiles. The United States 
views the plans for militarisation of the Indian Ocean as a 
composite part of its nuclear strategy. 

While under the Carter Administration the Indian Ocean, or 
more specifically, the Persian Gulf, was declared a “sphere of 
US vital interests”, today, under Reagan, the ocean basin, 
including the Persian Gulf, South and South-west Asia and the 
Middle East have been declared the “third strategic zone” (after 
Europe and the Far East). Attempts are being made to turn the 
Indian Ocean into an arena of direct military confrontation 
with socialism and the national liberation movement. The 
stakes are being placed on military methods, the use of force, on 
the permanent niilitary presence of American troops, and on an 
expansion of the network of military bases and strong points. In 
effect, the United States is rapidly setting up a bridgehead for its 
foward-based forces in the Indian Ocean. The foundation for it 
has already been, established — it comprises about 30 bases and 
strongholds, firom the east coast of Africa to Australia. Tens of 
thousands of American troops are stationed at those bases. It 
also comprises a fleet of dozens of US warships and submarines, 
including several aircraft carriers permanently present in the 
Indian Ocean. Moreover, many of the hundreds of planes 
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on these carriers are capable of carrying nuclear weapons. 

Signs of an increase in military activities in the Indian Ocean 
began becoming obvious in the mid-seventies. These signs 
include the formation of a base infrastructure for meeting 
Washington’s strategic tasks, the regular visits to local ports by 
assault groups of US warships, including aircraft carriers, and 
the holding of military exercises. After the US refused to 
continue talks with the Soviet Union on reducing military 
activities in the Indian Ocean, the build-up of the military 
presence of the United States and its aUies cofitinued at even 
faster rates. Strike carrier units of the US Navy, the strategic 
nucleus of the Pentagon forces in the region, began being sent to 
the area for longer periods, and since the early 1980s their 
presence there has been permanent. 

In the early 1980s the policy of the Reagan Administration in 
the Indian Ocean zone was largely based on the Carter doctrine 
which was proclaimed in 1980. The dominating motive for the 
course at building up the US military presence in the area — 
declared as a “sphere of its vital interests” — was at that time the 
acute crisis in US-Iranian relations. That crisis was brought 
about by the victory of the Iranian revolution and the seizure of 
the American Embassy in Teheran m November 1979. 

An infrastructure for the interventiomst Rapid Deployment 
Force began being developed at a fast pace. The United States 
managed to get more littoral countries to grant it permission to use 
their military bases (Somalia, Kenya, Oman) and worked on 
consolidating its military-political ties with Pakistan whose 
territory was being actively used for the undeclared war against 
Afghanistan. 

These elements of the Carter policy m the Indian Ocean were 
adopted by the Reagan Administration. But while the Carter 
Administration had proceeded from the “vital unportance” of the 
Persian Gulf for the United States and its allies, the Reagan 
Administration, continuing to build up US military potential m 
the Indian Ocean zone, sets much broader goals in conformity 
with the chief foreign policy target — to ensure US glob^ 
superiority. 

Whereas the Carter Administration spoke about the use of the 
Rapid Deployment Force in the region (which did not imply the 
permanent deployment of US armed forces), the Reagan 
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Administration as soon as it came to power began working out a 
programme for the permanent deployment of naval, air and 
land forces in the Indian Ocean zone. 

Seeking to turn the Indian Ocean into a zone of strategic 
confrontation with the Soviet Union, the Pentagon deploys there 
on a petitianent basis components of the strategic ’’triad”, 
including submarines of the Trident class and B-52 bombers, as 
well as large contingents of conventional armed forces, including 
naval forces. The Pentagon is considerably increasing the 
military potentials of its “strategic allies” — Israel, Saudi Arabia 
and Pakistan. 

Apart from all that, in carrying out its imperialist political 
course, Washington continues to adhere to, a traditional policy 
of imperialism in the Indian Ocean basin. It is imposing a 
runaway arms race on the developing countries, is actually 
encouraging the proliferation of nuclear weapons (arming 
Pakistan despite the regime’s obvious attempt to develop its 
own nuclear capability), is trying to deepen religious, national, 
territorial and other contradictions, and to expand local 
conflicts (IranTraq, Somalia-Ethiopia); promotes separatism 
with a view to weakening the independent policies of the 
developing countries (US support for the separatists in Punjab 
in India). 

Meanwhile, the Pentagon is trying to frighten the world public 
with the development of the Soviet naval forces, with the Soviet 
Navy’s growing capability to operate on a broad geographical 
scale. This is interpreted as a challenge to the traditionally 
dominant positions of the West on the seas. Ronald Reagan even 
went so far as to say that the United States now has a “window 
of vulnerability”. The appearance of plane-carrying ships of the 
Kiev class and Kirov nuclear-powered missile-carrying cruiser 
in the Soviet Navy is presented as a serious threat. 

What we have here is q deliberate distortion of the real state 
of affairs. Unlike the United States, the USSR has no aircraft 
carrier. Its plane-carrying ships are designed to combat enemy 
warships in the areas contiguous to the Soviet coast, and 
pose no threat to anyone. Meanwhile, the list of the US Navy’s 
combat ships includes 13 multi-purpose aircraft carriers, each 
of which carries dozens of nuclear planes and hundreds of 
nuclear warheads. These carriers are stationed in the Atlantic 
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and in the Mediterranean, in the Indian and the Pacific Oceans. 
Two more nuclear-powered aircraft carriers of the Nimitz class 
(the George Washington and the Abraham Lincoln) are now 
under construction. 

US aircraft carriers with nuclear planes, as well as 
nuclear-powered missile-carrying submarines and units of 
surface warships constantly cruise the waters off the shores of 
Europe, Africa, and the Far East and in the Indian Ocean. The 
almost 400,000-strong Rapid Deployment Force is always 
prepared to be transferred to areas thousands of kilometres 
away from the American continent. 

Bases 

Before the 1950s were over, the United States gave priority in its 
plans for a massive attack by its bombers against the territory of 
the USSR and its allies. For this purpose it set up in the immediate 
vicinity of the Soviet borders a network of air and naval bases. 
However, in the 1960s, after it had lost its monopoly on nuclear 
weapons and its territory had become vulnerable to a retaliatory 
nuclear strike, the United States began modernising the 
existing bases, hurriedly constructing space control stations, 
radio and electronic reconnaissance centres, satellite 
communication centres which also service nuclear submarines, 
as well as war control centres, depots of arms, ammunitioiii and 
fuel. Military facilities began being stationed not only close to 
the borders with socialist countries but also deployed in depth. 

In the early 1970s the United States found it necessary to 
involve, on a broad scale, other capitalist countries in the 
material and ftnancial support of military bases and installations 
on their territories. As a result some bases and installations were 
formally put tmder the jurisdiction of national governments, 
while others came to be regarded as being under joint control. 
The United States also managed to get the right to use the 
national military bases and installations, especially in 
emergencies, of certain countries of Oceania and Asia. 
Because, as a result of its military defeat in Indochina, breaches 
had appeared in the network of US military bases, the United 
States started to create new bases and rapidly build military 
installations plaimed earlier in the Pacific and Indian Oceans, 
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for example, on the islands of Yap, Palau, Diego Garcia, etc. 
The strategy of using the bases also underwent changes; they 
became strongholds for aggressive actions not only against 
socialist states, but also against other countries with progressive 
political systems and against all national patriotic forces in the 
liberated countries. . 

Under the Reagan Administration the system of American 
mihtary bases and facilities has been developed further. 
Intensive negotiations have been held with a number of states of 
Asia and Oceania on providing the United States with new sites 
for constructing military installations, and new military bases 
have been assigned the role of strong points for the Rapid 
Deployment Force. The US has begun constructing depots for 
arms and equipment and “floating arms depots” on specially 
equipped ships; at some bases it has deployed new nuclear, 
including cruise missiles, F-16 fighter-bombers, etc. 

The structure of US military bases and installations has also 
changed. In the past they were designed, as a rule, for one type 
of the armed forces, whereas today they are built to be 
multi-purpose bases. 

A typical example of a newly built base is Diego Garcia 
which has been turned into a major stronghold of the US armed 
forces. It has both an air base and a naval base, arms and 
ammunition depots (nuclear weapons included), control and 
communication centres. 

Another distinctive feature of the bases being built these days 
is that they are usually set up on sparsely populated islands, for 
example, Yap, Palau (western Pacific), Aldabra and Farquar 
(north of Madagascar) or in scantily populated localities, for 
example, the Misawa air base in the north of the Honshu Island 
in Japan. It is easier in such places to deal with the local 
population’s objections. 

In setting up its bases the United States seeks to draw the 
countries which gave it their territory mto its mihtary orbit. 

In recent years the bases have begun to be used more 
intensively. This is exemplified by the growing military activity 
of the Western powers and the numerical budd-up of their 
anned forces, above all, their navies, in the Indian Ocean, 
especially in the Persian Gulf. While in the 1970s, apart from 
three warships permanently stationed at B ahrain^ temporary 
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task forces of two-three warships were constantly cruising the 
Indian Ocean, since the second half of 1979, dozens of warships 
and auxiliary vessels of the US and its allies have been 
permanently deployed there. While in the 1970s, the average 
number of US ships’ calls in the Indian Ocean was 40-45 a year 
and the duration of their stay 2,800 ship/days, since the second 
half of 1979, the average number of calls a year is over 150, 
and the total duration of their stay is over 25,000 ship/days. 

At present, imperialist states have created a many-echeloned 
(running from Japan to Oman, and from Turkey to Australia) 
system of military bases, arms depots, control centres, and 
communication stations. That system is contmuously being 
supplemented with new elements and updated to meet the 
requirements of the latest means of warfare and the changing 
balance of forces in the world arena. The United States has 
about 350 military bases and installations in the Far East and in 
the western Pacific. More than 120 US bases and installations 
are located in Japan, and arotmd 130 in South Korea. The US 
armed forces in the Pacific Ocean zone number half a million, 
three divisions, a separate brigade, 1,168 combat aircraft and 
173 warships. 

The US Seventh Fleet based in the Asia-Pacific region 
compnses two aircraft carriers, 29 escort ships, 15 submarines 
and 340 combat aircraft. In the south of the Korean Peninsula, 
the US keeps a more than 40,000-strong expeditionary corps. 
Its air force uses 30 airfields there where over 120 combat 
aircraft, including 48 F-16 fighter-bombers which have a range 
of up to 1,000 kilometres, are based.' 

It can be said that the building of a spnngboard for deploying a 
large contingent of US troops in the Far East has been 
completed. This is attested to by the lengthy preparation of this 
theatre of war, as weU by the steps and plans for deploying 
new weapon systems there, including first-strike nuclear 
weapons, primarily submarines with Trident I/C-4 systems, and 
later — Trident 2/D-5. This is also attested to by the frequency, 
scope and orientation of the military exercises. The US has set 


' The Military Balance, 1984-1985, Oxford, 1984, p 1 1 
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up a ramified radio system here, communication and control 
centres with space-based elements, and depots of arms and 
equipment, including nuclear weapons. 

An important component of the global system of the US 
nuclear strategy are the bases on islands in the South Pacific, 
especially those in Australia. These islands are to make up the 
rearguard line in a global nuclear war. The most important 
elements of the global communication and control system 
include the Pine Gap integrated research centre of space 
defense (Alice Springs), the main space conununication centre 
Woomera, and the Harold E. Halt naval conununication station 
(western Australia). The Pentagon spent two and a half million 
dollars in 1987 alone on the modernisation of these and other 
military facilities. 

An analysis of the measures that have been taken to 
modernise the bases and their network as a whole makes it 
possible to draw the conclusion that they have been given the 
following tasks — to participate in the preparation for and 
delivery of a general nuclear strike in a total nuclear war; to 
deliver a preventive nuclear strike in a “limited” nuclear war; to 
create bridgeheads for waging a conventional war, to suppress, 
using armed force, revolutionary and national liberation 
movements. 

The Pentagon’s new plans and steps for setting up an 
anti-missile defence system with space-based elements will, 
apparently, considerably change and increase the functions of 
military bases and instdlations on other countries’ territones. 
With title commissioning of a new generation of satellites for 
performing reconnaissance, navigational and control functions 
as well as space stations with weapons aboard, these bases can 
be confronted with the task of guiding combat operations in 
outer space, and against targets in the air and on the ground. 

Eighteen satellites of the NAVSTAR system have already 
been designed for guiding the flight of US missiles and other 
weapon systems. Radar stations are now operating on Kwajalein 
atoll and in the Philippines for collecting irformation on objects 
in outer space for their possible destruction. With the same 
pu^ose the US is completing a system of space surveillance 
which uses optical means. The system is to be put into operation 
in 1988. 
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The largest naval base outside US territory is located in the 
Philippines, the Subic Bay, where supply depots for the US 
Seventh Fleet are located, as is the Clark Field air base, one of 
the largest US overseas bases. Altogether 24,400 seamen and 
other personnel are stationed there. As noted in a report by the 
Georgetown University Centre for Strategic and International 
Studies, US military bases in the Philippines are strategically 
located at the junction of the Indian and Pacific Oceans, far 
away from the Asian continent, which makes them immensely 
important from a military point of view. That is why the US 
invested in Subic Bay twice as much as in the base of the same 
type in Yokosuka (Japan). 

Domingo G. Landicho, a professor at Philippines University, 
touches upon this issue in his work For Integral Asia in an 
Integral World. He writes: 

“After World War II came unjust treaties and agreements 
between the United States and the Philippines — figuratively 
speaking an unjust pact and agreement between the master and 
a slave — as a result of tremendous American political and 
economic pressure. It was thus the US-Philippines bases 
agreement was concluded in ,1 947.”’ 

“US bases have been conceived as an effective conduit for US 
military intervention in Asia. . . . Such an intervention, as has 
been perceived, can take place in the Middle East or in 
north-east Asia.”^ 

The Filipino scholar touches upon yet another aspect of the 
establishment of US military bases on the territories of 
developing countries. “What have the US military bases brought 
the Philippines and the Filipinos?” Answering his own question, 
he writes:. “The US military installations are very much like a 
cancerous growth affecting the culture and world outlook of the 
Filipinos.”^ 

“We c£m see a life of prostitution and squalor, bar girls and 
pimps in ecstasy with American sailors and soldiers. At 
dumpsites, black children scrounge garbage heaps for little 


'For Integral Asia in an Integral World, Allied Publishers, New Delhi, 1986, 

p 50. 

mid. 

^/htti,pp 50-51. 
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things of value, and sometimes this ends in a tragedy when 
American guards shoot at them from the base tower, advancing 
the specious excuse that they mistook the boys for wild boars.”^ 

Some of the soldiers from the base have had to be 
hospitalised and sent back to the US — they were found to have 
the AIDS virus. Local observers noted that the decision to 
isolate carriers of that dangerous disease was made too late. In 
just the town of Olongapo, located not far from the base, the 
virus was found in 23 Fihpino girls who worked in night spots 
frequented by servicemen from Subic Bay. Filipino doctors have 
no doubt that the AIDS virus was brought to the country by 
American servicemen. 

“The relationship with the USA has deprived the Filipinos of 
national awareness, made them unable to see the truth from 
falsehood and facts from illusions. This kind of deprivation and 
mendicancy, creating puppets and victims, forms the very core 
of US relationship with die people of developing societies,”^ the 
Filipino scholar concludes. 

US policy towards Micronesia is an organic part of the base 
strategy of neoglobahsm. 

Early in 1986, Washington, in violation of the UN Charter, 
took steps aimed at the actual enslavement of the Pacific islands 
of Micronesia. On January 14, 1986, the US President signed a 
biU which had earher been passed by US Congress, approving 
the agreement on “free association” of the United States of 
America with the Marshall Islands and the Federated States of 
Micronesia. 

Back in 1947, the UN Security Council approved a 
Trusteeship Agreement whereby the United States was made a 
trustee of this trust territory. The agreement obliged the US to 
promote the development of its population towards 
self-government or independence, to promote its economic 
progress, econoimc independence, and social advancement. 

It would appear that the United States had assumed before 
the international community quite definite obligations, but its 
real actions did not at all comply with those. As other trust 
territones were achieving independence, the United States 

'For Integral Asm in an Integral World, Allied Publishers, New Delhi, 1986, 
p51 

UbicL 
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stepped up its efforts to ‘preserve and perpetuate its control over 
Micronesia in order to guarantee that it would be able to carry 
out its own military strategic plans in the Pacific. 

The agreement on “free association” only formally declares 
the islands’ autonomy. Washington allows the indigenous 
population only a limited say in certain internal and external 
matters; the framework of the people’s “self-administration” is 
determined, the agreement stresses, by US strategic interests 
and, naturally, as those interests are viewed by the Americans. 

Appropriating Micronesia entirely, the United States intends 
to perpetuate and expand the military strategic bridgehead that 
has been set up there. It has built on Kwajalein atoll, a testing 
ground for MX missiles which is considered to be very 
important for the implementation of the so-called Strategic 
Defence Initiative, more often and more appropriately referred 
to as the “Star Wars” programme. On Palau, it has built a naval 
base which can handle nuclear submarmes of the Ohio class, 
and it has constructed ports and airfields on the islands of 
Saipan and Tinian. Nuclear and chemical weapon depots are 
also located there. 

The islands’ giant arc makes it possible to keep a considerable 
part of the Asian continent covered. Testing grounds for nuclear 
weapon tests have been constructed on many of those islands. 
Tests were conducted on the atolls of Bikini, Eniwetok, 
Rongelap and many other atolls which, due to the high levels of 
radioactivity, are still unfit for human life. It would be 
appropriate here to recall that it was from the base on one of the 
Micronesian islands — the Tinian Island — that the planes 
which dropped atomic bombs on Hiroshima and NagasaM took 
off. 

Today, when several South Pacific states have declared the 
South Pacific a nuclear-free zone, when the ANZUS has been 
paralysed due to the anti-nuclear policy of New Zealand, and 
when demands are being made in the Philippines that the US 
military bases there be removed, Micronesia’s significance for 
Washington is particularly growing. The transformation of 
Micronesia into a US military appendage is the Pentagon’s way 
of getting revenge, its answer to the growing anti-war, 
anti-nuclear sentiments throughout the Pacific basin. 

These actions by Washington run contrary to the common 
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aspirations of the states of the South Pacific which have signed a 
treaty making the area a nuclear-free zone. Their decision to 
sign this document reflects the growing concern of the coimtries 
situated there over the US militarist course aimed at nuclear 
buildup. The treaty creates a basis for reducing the nuclear 
threat throughout the Asia-Pacific region. Washington’s steps as 
regards Micronesia endanger their efforts to create a 
nuclear-fi'ee zone in the South Pacific. 

The military coup in Fiji in 1987 fits mto the pattern of the 
US fundamental strategy, its efforts to undermine the growing 
anti-nuclear movement in the South Pacific. This was the 
conclusion made by the American newspaper People’s Daily 
WorW which collated the well-known facts about the putsch. 

The newspaper notes that US interest in restoring a 
conservative, pro-Westem regune in Fiji stems, above aU, from 
Washington’s military strategy in the region. Washington wants 
a nuclear fleet, reliable bases and ports. It is for this reason that 
the United States was alarmed by the formation in 1985 of the 
Fiji Labour Party which raised the popular slogans of 
nonalignment, and a ban on call to the country’s ports of ships 
with nuclear weapons aboard. 

When, as a result of parliamentary elections in April 1987, 
the Labour Government of Timoci Bavadra came to power in 
Fiji, Washington, according to a number of observers in the 
region and outside of it, took determined action. For example, 
after the May putsch in Fiji the coalition of Australian trade 
union organisations, headed by the Australian Longshoremen’s 
Federation, issued a statement in which it was directly pointed 
out that a key role in its preparation was played by Vernon 
Walters, US Permanent Representative to the United Nations. 

He visited Fiji a fortnight before the coup and failed to 
persuade its new leaders to abandon their anti-nuclear policy. 

The following table contains general data on the US bases in 
Asia and Oceania: 

US Military Bases and Installations in Asia and Oceania 


Country/re^on 

Japan 

South Korea 


Number 


119 

141 
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Country/region 

Number 

Taiwan 

11 

Philippines 

42 

Thailand 

4 

Islands m the western Pacific 

4 

Australia 

34 

Pakistan 

4 

Saudi Arabia 

1 

Oman 

2 

Turkey 

60 


Britain and France continue to maintain military bases and 
troops in Asia and Oceania within the framework of the global 
strategy of imperialism. The strength of the British troops m the 
Far East and South-east Asia is spmething like 15,000. Major 
units are deployed in Hongkong, Malaysia, Singapore, while 
small garrisons are deployed on archipelagos of the Pacific and 
Indian Oceans. Many islands have been turned into air and 
naval bases and some have become testing grounds for new 
types of weapons. 

A rather important reserve for developing new military bases 
and installations, including those of the United States, is the 
so-called British overseas territories. For example, along with 
Diego Garcia, Britain has given the United States the islands of 
Aldabra and Farquar. 

France has set up several military installations in the 
Mozambique Channel (Mayotte Island and the Glorioso 
Islands). French military authorities are conducting tests on a 
new generation of nuclear weapons on Mururoa atoll in the 
South Pacific. Within the framework of military cooperation 
with the NATO and for the “defence of its interests”, the French 
Government set up on its overseas territories a “rapid 
deployment force” which, by 1987, already numbered about 
47,000 men. 

The expansion of old bases and the search for new bases and 
strongholds are a substantial element of US policy in the Indian 
Ocean proper. 

At present, the US is forming several strategic lines of naval 
and air bases and strongholds in the Indian Ocean basin. One of 
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them stretches along the east coast of Africa through US 
strongholds in Kenya, Somalia, Sudan and through the port of 
Djibouti used by US ships. 

The US-Kenyan agreement of June 1980 gave American 
armed forces the right to use military facilities in Kenya. 
Allocations were set aside for the reconstruction of the airfield 
and naval base at Mombasa. The Mombasa harbour was 
^Iredged and widened to accommodate US aircraft carriers. 

In August 1980, the United States signed an agreement with 
Somalia which gave US armed forces the right to use the port of 
Berbera and some other facilities for carrying out naval 
reconnaissance, deploying munitions and other materiel, and for 
giving logistic support for the US Air Force and Navy. In 1982, 
Washington allocated 400,000 dollars for the modernisation of 
the air base in Berbera. A fuel, depot of 25,000 barrels was 
built there. In connection with the aggravation of relations 
between Somalia and Ethiopia, in 1982, the US sent Berbera 
emergency aid, including radio-locating equipment and an 
anti-aircraft defence system worth a total of 5.5 milli on dollars 
m military assistance and in the next year, 90 million dollars 
worth. 

In 1981, an agreement was reached on allowing American 
armed forces to use several bases in Sudan. Soon the 
reconstruction of the El-Damazine airport began. A naval base 
is being built north of Port Sudan, and two air bases are being 
buUt in the south-west and south of the country. Altogether, 
Washmgton has earmarked four billion dollars for the 
construction of military facilities in Sudan. 

In the same year the United States began checking out the 
Comoro Islands. The Pentagon would like to modernise the 
local port of Moroni, to turn it into a naval base for servicing its 
warships and storing munitions and weapons, including nuclear 
weapons. 

Another chain of US bases and strongholds stretches through 
countries of the Middle East and West Asia — Egypt, Turkey 
Saudi Arabia and Oman. 

In Egypt, US arrned forces have access to Cairo-West air base 
sifted in the environs of the capital, the Kena air base on the 
Nile (in April 1980 this base was used by American C-130 
planes during Washington’s aggressive action against Iran for 
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the operation of rescuing the “hostages” which misfired; now it 
has been adapted for servicing AWACS planes). Work 
continues on the modernisation of the Egyptian Ras Banas base 
on the Red Sea coast. After the work is completed, the base will 
be able to accommodate B-52 strategic bombers, KC-135 
“flying tankers”, and about 18,000 American servicemen. 

In March 1980 the United States signed an agreement with 
Turkey on “cooperation in the field of joint defence” on the 
basis of which the Pentagon regained the right to use 12 military 
bases and was given the go-ahead to construct three new ones in 
the eastern part of the country. Presently, there are 7,000 US 
servicemen in Turkey. 

In Saudi Arabia, file United States Air Force has the right to 
land at Yenbo, JubaM and Dhahran. Washington also expects 
that after the sales to Saudi Arabia of five AWACS planes 
worth 8.5 biUion dollars, it will be able to expand US niilitary 
presence in that coimtry even further. 

In June 1980, the United States concluded an agreement with 
Oman which gave the US armed forces permission to use the 
bases in" fiiat country. The following year the US dispatched a 
unit of servicemen to Oman to begin the expansion and 
modernisation of the mihtary bases of Masirah and Hasab. At 
Masirah, along with modernising the airfield, the US began 
constructing a second all-weather runway. The Hasab base close 
to the Strait of Hormuz is designed for small planes. The US is 
also constructing a military base in the Dhofar province where 
50,000 servicemen are to be deployed. 

The third chain of bases supports the operations of US armed 
forces m the eastern part of the Indian Ocean. These are the 
bases in Thailand (Sattahip and Utapao), in the Philippines 
(Subic Bay and Clark Field), as well as in Australia. After 
Ronald Reagan entered the \STute House, US mUitaiy ties with 
Australia were considerably strengthened. The US uses the 
mili tary bases of Darwin, Learmonth (both can handle B-52 
bombers). North West Cape, and Cockbum Sound, and plans 
fcirther to construct on the west coast of Australia, near the city 
of Port Hedland, a new base for the US Air Force. It also plans 
to modernise the Sterling naval base (Cockbum Soimd). US 
nuclear-powered warships regularly call at Australian ports. 

The Diego Garcia Island, taken by Britain firom Mauritius and 
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leased to the United States, is of special importance for 
Washington’s strategy in the Indian Ocean. In 1971, it began to 
construct a “communication centre” there, and later, in 1974, a 
new British-US agreement was signed, this time on the building 
of a large-scale military project, including facilities for the 
deployment of US strategic forces, which was mentioned in the 
preceding chapter. Of late, the Pentagon has turned the island 
into a key multi-purpose military base. Up to 17 floating 
depots* which provide material and technical support to 12,000 
Marines, are stationed in the Diego Garcia area. According to 
Western Press reports, chemical weapons are also stored on the 
island. Plans are under way to deploy long -range 
sea- and air-based Cruise missiles on the US ships and aircraft 
stationed in the area. By 1989, the Pentagon plans to spend 
over 500 million dollars on the modernisation of the facilities 
on Diego Garcia and to bring the number of servicemen there 
up to 2,150. The Diego Garcia base is also to play a role in the 
US plans to militarise outer space. 

There have been reports about plans to set up facilities in 
other parts of the Indian Ocean as well which would become 
elements of “star wars” systems. The US centres of control, 
tracking and receiving information from military satellites 
located on the Mahe Island (Seychelles) and in Alice Springs 
(Australia) are being adapted for this purpose. It is proposed to 
deploy on US bases along the perimeter of the Indian Ocean 
and on the aircraft carriers stationed there F-15 aircraft, from 
which the MHV (Miniature Homing Vehicle) could be launched 
for intercepting satellites in highly elongated elliptical orbits 
having their perigee over the southern hemisphere. 

Since the early 1980s, US military exercises have been held 
on a regular basis in the Indian Ocean zone. In November and 
December 1981, US military exercise imder the code name of 
“Bright Star” were held on the territories of Egypt, Somalia and 
Sudan jointly with the armed forces of these countries. In the 
first stage of these exercises in Egypt, 4,000 American and an 
equal number of Egyptian servicemen took part The exercises 

*As of the middle of 1987, their number decreased to five modem fldating 
depots with a four-fold cargo capacity, which is equal to the capacity of 20 
ships of old design. 
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were completed on the territory of Oman. Since 1983, ‘©right 
Star” exercises have been held annually. 

In December 1982, US military exercisea-ealled “Jade Tiger” 
were held in Oman over a period of five days. Two and a half 
thousand servicemen took part in them, and B-52 bombers, 
F-15 fighters, the aircraft carrier Enterprise, which covered the 
landing of 1,000 Marines on Oipan beaches, and AWACS 
planes based in Saudi Arabia, were used for those exercise. 

In late November and early December 1982, US armed 
forces conducted mihtary exercises jointly with Somalian troops 
in Berbera and Mogadishu. US-made F-15s belonging to Saudi 
Arabia took part in a mock air combat over Mogadishu which 
was supervised by Admiral "Robert Long, CoiAmander of the 
US Aimed Forces in the Pacific and Indian Oceans, and 
Lt-General Robert Kingston, Commander of the Rapid 
Deployment Force. 

In late January 1983, training exercises under the code name 
of “Southern Beacon” were held off the west coast of Australia 
where ten US warships headed by the carrier Enterprise took 
part. That was the first time in twenty years that the Pentagon’s 
nuclear power had been so highly concentrated in that part of 
the Indian Ocean. It should be noted that before the start of the 
exercises the group of carriers, which had sailed from the 
Kenyan port of Mombasa, had been patroUing the Indian Ocean 
for two months. 

These exercises, which have increased the tension in the 
Indian Ocean zone, have led the Reagan Administration to 
take a qualitatively new step in the increase of US military 
preparations in the Indian Ocean. On January 1, 1983, a new 
r^onal “central command” (CENTCOM) was set up whose 
sphere of operations includes 19 states of South-west Asia and 
north-east Africa, as well as the zones of the Persian Gulf and 
the Arabian and Red Seas. 

The basis of CENTCOM is the Rapid Deployment Force 
(RDF). What is RDF? Why was it set up? What mission is 
assigned to it? 

The Armoured Fist of Imperialism 

The formation of this unit of the US armed forces is yet another 
proof of the intensification of the policy based on strength. 
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threats, diktat, “spheres of influence”, and interference in the 
internal affairs of independent states. It was exactly for the 
purpose of carrying out armed interference in the affairs of 
other countries, above all, developing coxmtries, that the RDF 
was established. 

The prototype for the modem RDF was the “Green Berets”. 
These units were set up when John Keimedy was still President, 
for carrying out various punitive operations and for combating 
guerillas in developing countries, which brought such tragic 
results in Vietnam. 

When, in 1973, the Arab oil-producing countries of the 
Persian Gulf introduced their oil embargo in response to the US 
pro-Israeli anti- Arab policy, Washington came up with the idea 
of seizing the- oilfields in the area by force and of creating 
special units for that purpose. 

In August 1977, Presidential Directive No 18 sanctioned the 
creation of the RDF. This was before the events in Iran took 
place which put an end to that country’s role as an American 
gendarme in the region, and before the Afghan revolution. 
American official propaganda which asserts that these events 
were the “decisive” circumstances that forced Washington to set 
up the RDF is, therefore, somewhat incorrect, to put it nuldly. 
Tire creation of the RDF was dictated by the desire of American 
imperialism to react to the liberation movements in the world 
which posed a potential threat to its interests, in the quickest 
way possible using the military, technical and transportation 
means available. 

The idea of setting up such a force was closely connected to 
such imperialist concepts as the doctrine of a “one and a half 
war”, an “arc of crisis”, “strategic accord”, and “new US strategy 
for Asia”. 

The essence of the “one and a half war” concept which 
appeared back in the 1960s and was given a new lease of life 
under the Carter Administration is as follows: The United States 
should be able to wage simultaneously one major war in Europe 
and one small war in some developing country. The formation 
of strike interventionist forces, a prototype of the present RDF, 
was envisaged for conducting such a war, in particular, in the 
Indian Ocean area. 

The “arc of crisis” concept served as the basis of the Carter 
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Doctrine proceeding from which Washington arbitrarily 
declared the area of the Persian Gulf and South-west Asia a 
“sphere of US vital interests”. The “aurc of crisis” concept 
adopted by the Carter Admin i stration provided for the use of all 
means at the United States’ disposal for preventing processes of 
a political or socio-economic nature threatening the “national 
interests of the United States” from developing in the countries 
along the perimeter of the Indian Ocean. 

There is an obvious continuity between the concepts of an 
“arc of crisis” and “strategic accord”. The latter is aimed at 
countering the mythical “Soviet threat” to the countries of the 
Middle East, the Persian Gulf and South-west Asia and, in 
effect, is an instrument of building up the military-political 
presence of the US in this huge region through the so-called 
“strategic accord” of the United States with a number of 
countries, from Israel to Pakistan, including conservative Arab 
regimes. This concept also envisages protection and support for 
regimes linked with Washington and, if necessary, military 
intervention. And all this once again requires special forces. 

All these concepts, which are products of US ruling circles’ 
imperial way of thinking, have one common denominator — the 
striving to assure-unimpeded access to sources of raw materials 
and markets in the developing countries, especially in the Indian 
Ocean area. The use of the Rapid Deployment Force is 
envisaged to attain this goal. 

.A part of the US military machine, the Rapid Deployment 
Force, differs from conventional armed forces in that it is 
capable of quickly occupying a territory thousands miles away 
from the United States. Based mainly in the, continental US, this 
force is also stationed on bases far from the US borders. Along 
with military aggressive functions, the present US 
Administration has also given the Rapid Deployment Force the 
powers of a gendarme for esteblishing pro-American order in 
diis or that area. As The New York Times noted, analysing the 
“new US strategy for Asia”, the RDF is to be ready, in the event 
of an emergency, to take positions inran area without waiting for 
a friendly government to ask it to do so. 

Always to have well-trained, fit, properly armed soldiers 
specialising in punitive operations in the developing countries — 
that is what Washington was seeking when it set up the RDF for 
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which a sum of 75 billion dollars was earmarked. Officially, the 
RDF began functioning on March 1, 1980. 

Initially the total number of RDF troops was not to have 
exceeded 100,000. But even under the Carter Administration it 
reached (including supply and support units) 200,000. And as 
Paul X. Kelly, the first commcmder of the RDF, asserted, there 
was “no upper limit” to the special Joint Task Force’s potential. 

To effect guidance of the RDF and to plan combat missions, a 
permanent command was formed — the Rapid Deployment 
Joint Task Force with its headquarters at an air force base in 
Florida. At first the Indian Ocean area was divided into various 
zones, “responsibility” for which was placed with corresponding 
commands of US troops in Europe, in the Pacific, and in the 
Atlantic Ocean But such an involved subordination, in the 
opinion of American strategists, made it impossible to use the 
RDF effectively. The failure of the operation to rescue 
American hostages in Iran in the spring 1980, in which units of 
various branches of the military took part, was explained by 
many US military experts as being due to the imperfections in 
the mechanism of control and training of the RDF, and in the 
planning of its combat operations. According to the Pentagon, 
the Rapid Deployment Force originally comprised the following 
elements: 

— A Marine corps comprising three airborne division of 
20,000 men each, with three air wings. One more division 
and an air wing with a total number of 30,000 men — in 
reserve. The Marine corps has at its disposal 364 combat 
aircraft, 575 M-60 tanks, 438 helicopters, and artillery. As a 
rule, one airborne division is based in the Mediterranean and 
two in the Pacific basin; 

— Mobile forces of the land forces including the 82nd and 
101st airborne divisions with 15,000 and 18,000 men, 
respectively. These divisions are based in the states of North 
Carolina and Kentucky. The Pentagon assigned to them 
several squadrons of tactical aviation, each having up to 100 
aircraft. 

— Transport aviation for airlifting the RDF including 70 
heavy C-54 Galaxy planes and up to 234 medium C-141 
Starlifter and C-130 Hercules planes. Two himdred and 
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twenty civilian aircraft can be added to this number. The 
Reagan Administration placed several dozens of B-52 
bombers at the disposal of the RDF. The Pentagon gave the 
RDF aircraft carriers, escort ships and landing craft. 

Presently the RDF numbers about 400,000 men. The 
backbone of the force is 4-5 highly mobile divisions (in the 
future there will be six) of ground forces, several separate 
brigades, special purpose units and units of material supply. 
Each division has 11 air wings of tactical aviation (over 700 
combat aircraft), 28 strategic bombers, airborne command 
centres, tanker aircraft, reconnaissance planes and AWACS 
planes from the Air Force, three assault aircraft carrier groups, 
one naval group, five squadrons of patrol aviation, ope 
expeditionary division, and an expeditionary marine brigade. 

According to Pentagon spokesmen, the number of the RDF 
could be increased by adding to it two expeditionary marine 
brigades, tactical avaiation units, and forces and means of 
combat and logistic support. 

The sphere of operations of the RDF is practically unlimited, 
but it is used primarily in South-west Asia, in the countries 
adjacent to the Persian Gulf. According to the American 
command the transportation means of the air force and navy are 
insufficient for transferring troops here, that is, over a distance 
of more than 10,000 kilometres. For this reason the programme 
for the improvement of the RDF for 1983-1987 envisaged a 
considerable increase in air and sea transportation means. By 
1990, the United States plans to have 600 warships. For the 
transportation of heavy armaments for the RDF, the Pentagon 
intends to have a fleet of up to 100 transport ships by the end of 
the century. 

To accelerate the transfer of troops and logistic support for 
the RDF the United States is setting up a network of strong 
points for storing weapons and equipment in areas of the 
possible operation of the RDF. The mobility of the RDF is 
growing. The time necessary for transferring its tmits to areas of 
possible operation is being reduced. CENTCOM says, for 
example, that a unit of tactical aviation can reach a given site in 
this area m a few hours; an airborne battalion of 1,800 Marines 
— in 48 hours, and an army airborne brigade of 3,000 can be 
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airlifted to the area in four days. Other imits and subunits of an 
army division can be trainsferred to this area within two weeks. 

The Indian Express has given the following approximate 
scenario of RDF actions in the region “in the event of a crisis”. 
It is supposed that for this purpose one Pakistani division of 
20,000 men will be added to the RDF and wiU be armed with 
modem weapons and equipment. Such a division could be lifted 
to Saudi Arabia in 24 hours where arms and ammunition 
depots for the RDF have been built and where Pakistani 
servicemen and engineers will have by that time prepared 
forward bases for receiving troops. At the same time, the RDF 
units are to be airlifted from the United States to bases in Egypt, 
Israel, Sudan, and Somalia, while the landing and transport 
ships with' heavy weapons anchored close to Diego Garcia, are 
to sail to the forward bases in the Persian Gulf. It will take them 
48 hours to do that. In the next 24 hours the American RDF 
could reach any point in the region within the operational zone 
ofCENTCOM.' 

In the set of measures for improving the RDF ever greater 
attention is being given to perfecting its combat use. Large-scale 
preparations are regularly carried out both in the United States 
and in areas of the possible use of the RDF. A part of those 
preparations, m particular, are the manoeuvres with US 
participation in the Indian Ocean, a sort of large-scale rehearsal 
for future sabotage and terrorist activities. General Robert 
Kingston, the RDF Commander who has directed such 
exercises, said that if diplomats failed, the US was prepared to 
put large masses of its troops into action. 

The Rapid Deployment Force is a sort of striking fist which the 
United States intends to use to dictate its trampling 

underfoot the truly vital interests of the peoples in the name of 
US “vital interests”. The events in Grenada are a proof of that. 

The CENTCOM, which was set up on January 1, 1983, is 
located at the MacDiU air force base close to Tampa, Florida. 
Both the headquarters and the planning department of the RDF 
are located there. In peacetiine, the RDF commander is directly 
subordinated to the US Joint Chiefs of Staff, works out plans for 
“possible wartime operations”, performs functions of “military 


^Indian Express, Japuary 17, 1984, p 5. 
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interaction” with allied governments in the region, and 
supervises mili tary assistance programmes. The backbone of 
troops subordinated to CENTCOM are highly mobile, 
combat-ready rniits of the 18th Airborne Corps (82nd airborne 
and 101 airborne assault division), 11 squadrons of tactical air 
force and one aircraft carrier group of the US Navy. Altogether 
by the end of the 1980s it is planned to place at the disposal 
of the Command up to five army divisions and two marine 
divisions with two air wings, not less than seven wings of tactical 
aviation and two strategic air wings (B-52 bombers), three 
aircraft carrier groups and a considerable number of units for 
combat and logistic support. 

Because it wants to deploy such a large number of troops, the 
US leadership is working hard to get permission fi:om a number 
of governments, especially those in South-west Asia, to 
constnict new bases or use national military bases and 
installations. Special importance is given to Pakistan which is 
regarded as the main ally in the area, and also to Karachi — as a 
possible site for the CENTCOM staff. 

For the Pentagon the operational sphere of the Command, 
which covers 19 states — Afghanistan, Pakistan, Iran, Iraq, 
Kuwait, Bahrain, the United Arab Emirates, Qatar, Saudi 
Arabia, Oman, the Yemen Arab Republic, the People’s 
Democratic Republic of Yemen, Egypt, Jordan, Sudan, 
Ethiopia, Djibouti, Somalia, Kenya — and a large part of the 
Indian Ocean, including the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea, is the 
“third central strategic zone” (after Western Europe and the Far 
East). 

The “Central Command” is a dangerous product of official 
Washington’s militarist way of thinking, according to which the 
world consists not of sovereign states but of various theatres of 
war. That such thmking has become global Is demonstrated by 
the fact that the United States is today obviously moving on 
from the development of indiyidual “theatres” to the integration 
of those theatres. The establishment of CENTCOM is a 
transition from an orientation on individual military bases and 
strongholds to the formation of broad bridgeheads of 
aggression. 

According to former Secretary of Defence Caspar 
Weinberger, the fact that the RDF has become a part of the 
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CENTCOM structure involves more than just changing the 
name, for the idea is to carry out a global restructuring for 
deploying Washington’s “fire brigades” in literedly every comer 
of the world. It is very significant that Weinberger stressed that 
the “experience” of the British who suddenly found out the need 
for lifting their forces fo the Falklands, played an -important role 
in speeding up the process of CENTCtDM creation. If it is taken 
into account that the Falklands escapade of the British “Tories” 
was a classical example of a return to imperialist and colonial 
policy, the nature of the Central Command becomes much 
clearer. 

The establishment of the Central Command marks a new 
stage in the hegemonist policy of Washington and is an 
important element of the strategic plan to establish US 
domination in South-west Asia, East Afnca, and the Middle 
East. It is in the context of this strategy that one should view 
Washington’s course aimed at achieving military supremacy on 
the seas, its plans to construct new warships and bring the total 
strength of the US Navy to 600 warships. 

It was on this score that President Reagan, speaking at the 
ceremony of the recommissioning of the New Jersey battleship, 
said the words about domination on the seas referred to in the 
beginning of this chapter. 

When, in 1969, the New Jersey was taken off the list of 
operational ships, her commander said in farewell: “Sleep wiell, 
my dear! But don’t sleep too sound and be ready to hear the 
signal when we call upon you again to fight for freedom!” It is as 
if he knew what would happen all along. The recommissioning 
of battleships is highly symbolic. Vice Admiral W.H. Rowden, 
Commander of the Military Sea-Lift Command, once said in the 
Senate that battleships would ensure a quick reaction to 
developments taking place in Third World countries. What 
developments was he referring to? It should be recalled that the 
“fight for freedom” waged by the New Jersey amounted to the 
barbarous shelling of Korea and Vietnam. In our days she has 
continued the “fight for freedom” in Lebanon. 

Britain and France have their own RDFs. The British RDF is 
a contingent of airborne troops, and its backbone is the 5 th 
Brigade, which is already experienced in these kinds of 
operations. It was the 5th Brigade which ’took part in the 
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military conflict with Argentina in 1983 over the Falkland 
(Malvinas) Islands. 

In France, according to a plan adopted way back in 1982, the 
Rapid Deployment Force consists of five divisions with a total 
of about 50,000 officers and men. 

The British adventure in the FaUdands, the US aggression 
against Grenada and Lebanon, the French interference in Chad 
in 1984, and the participation of Paris and London in the US 
adventure in the Persian Gulf in 1987, show that not only has 
NATO created a Rapid Deployipent Force, it is also using it 
in areas outside the bloc’s declared operational sphere. 

The setting up of the Rapid Deployment Force is but one link 
in the policy of neoglobalism. Its formation is a composite part 
of the new US strategy for the 1980s which the US leadership 
itself characterises as a strategy of “direct confrontation” with 
the USSR on a global and regional scale. 

Guided by these goals the United States and other NATO 
coxmtries seek to create conditions for the use of their armed 
forces in any area of the world, build up their nuclear arsenals, 
equip their conventional forces with highly sophisticated and 
accurate weapons, and form new regional command structures. 
All these plans are obviously aggressive in nature and pose a 
threat to world peace. , 

There is every reason to say, therefore, that the Rapid 
Deployment Force is an instrument of the aggressive policy of 
imperialist states, an instrument of their international terrorism. 

Ready to carry out even direct armed interference in thes 
region’s affairs, the United States seeks to gain as much as 
possible from the tense situation in the Indian Ocean, in 
particular, the tense situation in the Persian Gulf as a result of 
the Iran-Iraq war. Proof of this is “Irangate”. 

American Fuel in the Iran-Iraq Fire 

The war between Iran and Iraq began back in September 1980. 
A tragic and brutal war, its scope and brutality can be judged by 
the number of victims which, according to world Press 
reports, is now approximately one million. Material losses have 
also been enormous; dozens of cities and himdreds of villages 
have been destroyed, numerous factories and plants have been 
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demolished. Billions of dollars have been wasted as mihtary 
expenditures. 

That war is rightly called fratricidal and senseless. Indeed, it is 
being waged by two neighbouring states which have similar 
positions on many international issues and which Eire faced with 
similar internal problems. Weakening both Iran and Iraq smd 
impeding their development, the WEir is not in the interests of 
either the people of Iran or the people of Iraq. 

The protracted conflict has seriously destabilised the situation 
in a vast geographic area. It threatens the security of other states 
situated in the Gulf zone, and international navigation has been 
gravely jeopardised. In the course of the so-called “tanker war” 
that Iran and Iraq have started in an attempt to increase the 
economic damage mcurred by the other side, hundreds of ships 
have been attacked. The coirBiict has increased the differences 
among the coxmtries of the Arab world, for some of them 
support Baghdad while others, Teheran. This hotbed of acute 
armed confrontation has had a negative impact on the 
international situation as a whole. 

The answer to the question “Who stands to gain?” is obvious; 
Those who are interested in weakening Iran and Iraq even 
further, in aggravating the tension m the Middle East and West 
Asia even more. It is for this reason that the protraction of the 
conflict has turned into a strategic goal.. And Washington is 
counting on the war being endless. One of the manifestations of 
this approach was the secret supplies of US arms to Iran which 
did serious political and moral damage to the Reagan 
Administration and to the President himself. 

The sellmg of arms to Iran was a military-strategic action 
which pursued geopolitical goals. Justifying those arms sales, the 
US President referred to those notorious “vital interests” of the 
United States. Speaking on national television on November 13, 
1986, at the peEik of the Irangate scandal. President Reagan 
asserted: “Iran encompasses some of the most critical geography 
in the world. It lies between the Soviet Union and access to the’ 
warm waters of the Indian Ocean.” 

The President made mention of the Soviet Union deliberately. 
He wanted to use the alleged Soviet threat to justify to the 
American people his adventure with the arms supplies to Iran, 
his policy of maintaining permanent US military presence in 
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regions thousands of kilometres away from American 
shores. 

Washington yearns for the times when Iran was its overseas 
“oil state”, when in the guise of advisers Americans permeated 
its political and economic structure, when over 500 branches of 
US companies operated in Iran, when US interests in Iran 
amounted to billions of dollars. Add to that an agreement on 
arms dehveries to the Shah for thirteen billion(!) dollars. The 
Iranian revolution put an end to this business, but not to the 
policy, the same as always, of keeping the American lasso tight 
around the areas of the Middle East and the Persian Gulf. 

As we all know, two unfortunate events hampered President 
Carter’s reelection and seriously imderaiined American prestige 
in the world. Both of them concerned Iran. 

At that time, the United States did not grasp how serious the 
situation for its proxy, the Shah, was; it overestimated the 
capabilities of the military and made a mistake in evaluating the 
power of the clergy, and of the Ayatollah Khomeini personally. 
These erroneous assessments had fatal consequences. The 
“guardians of the Islamic revolution”, incited by their leaders 
against America, took more than 50 employees of the US 
Embassy in Teheran hostage and held them for 444 days. It was 
so difficult for a world power to reconcile itself with such 
humiliation that Jimmy Carter decided to risk carrying out a 
rescue operation. When that operation misfired in an Iranian 
desert, Americans saw it as a manifestation of national 
impotence. That forced the American public to make an 
allegedly imminent conclusion: the US had apparently become 
incapable of performing such military operations. 

Ronald Reagan, who replaced Jimmy Carter in 1981, decided 
to do something about this. One of his steps was an action that, 
due to the imscrupulous means used, has remained a dirty spot 
on the policy of a great power — the seizure of Grenada. 
Without informing the Congress, in October 1983 Reagan gave 
the go-ahead to attack the Island of Grenada. 

But while Grenada was for Reagan “an hour of trimnph”, 
Irangate put him in a crisis situation. What had the US actually 
done? It had secretly sold arms to Iran, which is officially 
presented by Washington as a devil incarnate, as the 
headquarters of international terrorism. Moreover, the millions 
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of dollars received for those arms were passed on to the CIA’s 
anti-Nicaraguan mercenaries at a time when Congress had 
prohibited military assistance to the Contras. The public had 
been shamelessly deceived, attempts were made to conceal 
unseemly facts, and many people denied having been involved 
in the illegal deals. In the end, the Administration was forced 
to admit that those deals had been sanctioned at the highest 
level. 

American newspapers reported that back in 1985 President 
Reagan had given his verbal approval to the arms supplies to 
Iran, and on January 17, 1986, sighed a secret directive on that 
score. It is stated in this directiiie that due to the high sensitivity 
and risk of the operation he (the President) felt that it was 
extremely important to limit the possibility of disclosure and 
that he ordered the Director of the Central Intelligence Agency 
to refrain from informing Congress of this decision. 

But time diagnosed the situation, and Irangate proved to be a 
protracted illness for the Reagan Administration. It had never 
suffered such a serious political and moral blow before. The 
prestige of the highest authority was undermined. 

Bui the Administration resisted. Various scenarios were 
invented to save the Administration. Their essence boiled down 
to the following: the selling of arms to Iran was an action 
performed in American’s “national interests”, it was an action 
aimed at strengthening US positions in the “spheres of its vital 
interests”; the objective was to stop “communist infiltration” and 
to promote a “strong America”. 

However, the longer the investigation into the Iranian affair 
continued, the more unseemly became the picture being 
revealed to the whole world. It was becoming ever more obvious 
how base, selfish, and damaging to the interests of peace and the 
sovereignty of peoples were the motives of those people in 
Washington behind the “Iranian affair”. These motives were in 
full conformity with the globalist designs of the ruling circles of 
the largest imperialist power which views countries and peoples 
as mere pawns in its hegemonist game. 

To grab the opportunity slipping but of its hands to control 
the Middle East’s oil, to regain the possibility of having a decisive 
influence on Teheran’s policy, to obtain new military-strategic 
positions in the region, and lastly, to continue protracting the 
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Iran-Iraq war — these were the true motives of the US 
Administration. 

Other little known facts exposed by Irangate testify that this 
was exactly so. According to the Indian magazine Mainstream, 
the US Central Intelligence Agency has long been supplying 
intelligence data to both warring cotmtries — Iran and Iraq. And 
that is far from being an isolated episode in US politics. Sharmg 
intelligence has become an integri component of US strategic 
operations and an influential instrument of its pohcy. 
Washmgton’s practice of giving sample supplies of intelhgence 
to certain regimes as well as individual groupings' in the Third 
World, has become a new way of interfering not only in 
conflicts between individual states but also in internal conflicts 
in this -or that country. This has become a veritable form of 
electronic aggression of the United States against developmg 
countries. 

Mainstream reports that in 1984, when the USA concluded 
that Iran might win the war, it inunediately set up through the 
CIA a direct, secret link with Iraq to provide valuable 
intelligence information on military and important economic 
targets of Iran. Using the US intelligence information, Iraq 
conducted a series of bombing raids against oil terminals and 
power plants of its adversary. Mainstream also points out that in - 
October and November 1986, the then CIA Director, William 
Casey, met a senior Iraqi official and passed on to him 
American intelligence on the results of the bombing raids of 
Iraqi airforce against targets on Iran’s territory. Casey assured 
him that cooperation with the United States was in Iraq’s 
interests and that air attacks agamst Iran should be continued. 
At the same time, however, the United States started delivermg 
its arms to Iran which in the end led to the infamous Irangate.^ i 

However, it is not only the United States which is interested 
in the continuation of the Iran-Iraq conflict. 

London is also warming its hands with that fiery war. Despite 
the repeated statements about British “neutrahty” in the conflict, 
British military equipment and materiel contmue pouring into 
Iran. This is irrefutably attested to by facts about the 
participation of British fhms, acting with the knowledge, and 


'See Mainstream, March 14, 1987, p 16. 
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perhaps even with the encouragement, of official London, in 
massive deliveries of arms to South-west Asia. 

This was reported by The Observer which disclosed that in 
November 1986 a large batch of Chieftain tank engines, 
together with spares for Scorpion armoured cars, supplied to 
the Iranian army earlier, had been shipped to Iran from 
Liverpool. Crates with radar equipment worth a total of 35 
million pounds sterling were also shipped to Iran. 

And all that, as The Observer noted, was only a part of the 
covert and broad deals in arms. The dispatchers of those arms 
are based in London, and the buyers — in Iranian and Middle 
Eastern cities. It has also been reported that the London 
headquarters of the arms smugglers is located in the building of 
the National Iranian Oil Company (NIOC) on Victona Street. 
That building is next door to the British Department of Trade, 
where at least 70 per cent of the deals are made. 

These deals are worked out on the, Iranian side by the 
Logistics Support Centre, which is located on the sixth floor of 
NIOC House, and oh the British side — by the International 
Military Services which operates as a trade agent of the British 
Ministry of Defence. 

British officials pretend to have nothing to do with that 
clandestine business. Two British private companies specialising 
in arms trade, act as a “cover” in finalising any deal. But, in 
effect, as a representative of one of those companies said: 
“There are very few private individuals acting on their own 
account. It is nearly all down to governments.” 

To verify information they had received. The Observer’s 
reporters, posing as agents of a make-believe Iranian firm, 
approached one of the British middlemen with a “shopping list” 
that included missiles, artillery ammunition and other hardware 
worth 12 million pounds sterling. To their great surprise the 
middleman agreed right away and said that the company “can 
supply all the items on the list”. 

The British capital has become a major centre of ariiis 
smuggling to the Middle East and South-west Asia with deals 
reaching 3,000 to 4,000 milhon pounds sterhng a year. It was 
here. The Observer wrote, that “the US arms-to-Iran, 
cash-to-the-Contras deal was hammered out”. 

The Asian branch of “Irangate-Contras” has also been 
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discovered. Taiwan and South Korea were involved in the secret 
financing of the Nicaraguan contras. 

According to publications in the Far Eastern Economic 
Review, in just nine months — from July 1984 to March 1985 
— Taiwan and South Korea transferred to the Contras’ accounts 
more than 10 million dollars. These “private donations” were 
made upon the request of the American side. And the chief 
figures who wrested from Washington’s Far Eastern allies 
millions of dollars worth of subsidies for financing the Contras 
were Robert McFarlane, former national security adviser to the 
President, Colonal Oliver North, the main “hero” of Irangate, 
and John Singlaub, a retired army general. 

The Far Eastern Economic Review quoted a February 6, 
1985, memo from North to McFarlane saying that as a result of 
efforts by retired US Major-General John Singlaub to raise 
funds for the Contras in Asia, the Taipei and Seoul governments 
had offered to help. 

The memo said: “Singlaub will be here to see me tomorrow. 
With your permission, I will ask him to approach/'X/ at (country 
deleted) Interest Section and/Y/at the (country deleted) 
Embassy (it was later established that the said Interest Section 
was Taiwan’s Coordination CoimcU for North America and the 
Embassy — the South Korean Embassy in the United States — 
Author) urging that they proceed with their offer. Singlaub 
would then put Calero (Adolfo Calero, the head of the largest 
Contra grouping ~ Author) in direct contact with each of these 
officers. No White House/NSC solidtation would be made/’ 

Irangate has clearly shown that the useless Iran-Iraq war fits 
in with the neoglobalist plans of the United States and its 
allies. Washington is doing all it can to protract the war and to 
further aggravate the differences between the states at war, as 
well as the differences between Iran and other Gulf states. At 
the same time, Washington is playing up the apprehensions of 
the Persian Gulf states of becoming involved in the war, and is 
aggravating the situation in the region. 

This war, which runs contrary to the interests of both Iran and 
Iraq, is undermining the unity of anti-imperialist forces. It has 
significantly weakened the aJl-Arab front of struggle against 
US-Israeh aggression m the Middle East. Two large Arab 
countries have withdrawn from the sphere of active 
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covmteraction to the aggressive schemes of impenalism and 
Zionism. 

The IranTraq conflict is making differences among Arab 
countries greater. Such states as Egypt, Jordan, the Yemen Arab 
Republic, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Bahrain, Qatar, Oman, and the 
United Arab Emirates support Iraq, while others, Syria and 
Libya, back Iran. 

All that makes both the United States and Israel happy, and 
they use the growing conflict for stepping up their aggression 
against progressive Arab regimes and for suppressing the just 
struggle of Palestinian patriote. The Iran-Iraq conflict served as 
a pretext for the expansion of the US military presence in the 
region, and in particular, for the creation of the Central 
Command. 

The Detonator of Tension 

The significance of the Persian Gulf, a key area of the Indian 
Oceam, has considerably increased in the global strategy of 
imperialism in the 1980s. The increased interest of the United 
States in the Persian Gulf, apart from oil and financial factors, is 
due to the fact that it is easier to threaten the Soviet Union from 
there and to dictate its will to the region’s states. 

It is the military-political strategic factor that has become 
decisive in Washington’s policy in the Persian Gulf in recent 
years. And the reference to the United States’s concern over the 
possibility of the oil supplies from this area being cut off, does 
not hold water. This pretext has eveh been refuted by American 
experts. For example, David Lamb has noted; “‘The US 
dependence on oil from the Gulf has diminished in recent years 
and only about 5 per cent of its supplies now comes throu^ the 
Strait of Hormuz.”’ 

The Washington Post has written in this connection that there 
is no threat to US oil supplies, but the US has behaved as 
if such a threat did exist while Western Europe and Japan, who 
need the Gulf oil most of all, have maintained absolute calm. 
Among other things, major world oil importers know that 
there is no threat to their vital supply channels. 


^International Herald Tribune, March 26, 1 984. p 2. 
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In the mid-seventies the United States believed that the 
“security” of imperialism’s positions in the area could be assured 
by two major conservative states, Saudi Arabia and Iran. But, 
by the end of the 1970s, preparations had already begun for 
direct American military presence in the area. The events in 
Iran in 1978-1979 merely speeded up that process. They served 
as a pretext for apologists of power politics in Washington to 
launch a course aimed at establishing direct US control in the 
area. 

From year to year the numerical strength of the US Navy on 
the approaches to the Persian Gulf in the Indian Ocean basin 
grew, the Rapid Deployment Force, designed for a speedy airlift 
to the Gulf zone, became stronger, and the search for new bases 
and strongholds for these interventionist forces intensified. “We 
have a global mission, but our focus is on the Persian Gulf,” the 
Commander of the Rapid Deployment Joint Task Force said at 
the time of its formation. 

Active efforts to put together a bloc of conservative regimes 
with an anti-Soviet slant are an essential element of 
Washington’s policy in the Gulf area. At the same time, as it 
builds up its military presence in the Gulf zone and on the 
approaches to it, the United States is putting pressure on the 
local states with a view to coordmating actions for repulsing the 
“Soviet threat”. 

The Iran-Iraq war has become a means for increasing US 
influence and penetration in the Persian Gulf zone. Verbally 
advocating an end to the war, Washington has not hesitated to 
say that m many respects it would be better for the United 
States if no obvious wiimer emerged from this war. 

The possibility of the crisis-free development of the Middle 
East and South-west Asia does not please Washington, for that 
would make it possible for the local states to develop 
cooperation and work together in peace. In conditions of peace 
it would be more difficult for the United States to establish its 
mUitary-political domination. And the conflict between Iran and 
Iraq gives Washington many advantages. Setting off the peoples 
of the Middle East against each other, distracting Iheir 
attention from the Israeli aggression, from the US interference 


“Time, September 22, 1980, p 15. 
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in the affairs of Lebanon and other Arab states, Washington and 
its NATO allies have used the Iran-Iraq conflict as a pretext for 
building up their armed forces in the region. 

It is revealing that every time something aggravates the 
conflict, the United States and other imperialist powers set up 
their interference. For example, in reply to Iran’s threat to block 
the Persian Gulf by sinking one or two large tankers in the Strait 
of Hormuz, in March 1984, the Pentagon sent its aircraft carrier 
Enterprise and two thousand Marines to the Gulf, where it 
already had many warships. 

It should also be recalled that other countries have also been 
drawn into the conflict. Thus the Saudi Arabian ap* force was 
brought into action and US electronic reconnaissance was used 
by it to dowutwo Iraqi fighters. 

One of the consequences of the seven-year conflict between 
Iran and Iraq is, as already noted, the “tanker war”. But 
tilthough hundreds of ships have been damaged by mines, shells 
and missiles, oil deliveries have basically continued unimpeded. 
Moreover, the annual number- of such incidents is today about 
the same as it was in the past, before the issue of military escorts 
for tankers was ever raised. 

Washington, no doubt, sees in the “tanker war” merely a 
pretext for sabre-rattling, for assurmg American military control 
over the region which was named a “sphere of US vital 
interests” as long as ten years ago. Let us recall that in 1977 the 
White House declared that in the event of an emergency, 
American troops, later to be called the Rapid Deployment 
Force, would be sent to the Gulf region to protect the oilfields 
there. Two years later, after the Shah’s regime had toppled, the 
concentration of US ships and Marines in the western part of 
the Indian Ocean was explained by the developments in Iran, 
namely, the seizure of American hostages in Teheran. Since late 
1979, the pretext for the US military presence in the Persian 
Gulf has been Afghanistan, as well as allegations to the effect 
that, almost since the times of the Tsars, the Kremlin “has been 
trying to get to the warm seas”. And for the past seven years 
there has been yet another pretext — the Iran-Iraq conflict and 
the “tanker war” it engendered. 

A particularly serious situation developed in the Gulf in the 
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summer of 1987 when there was a threat of the direct 
involvement of the US in the Iran-Iraq conflict. 

Actually, it was Kuwait that sensed that it was threatened. 

Why Kuwait? Saudi Arabia, the chief oil producer, laid a 
pipeline from its oilfields to the Red Sea, thus finding a solution 
for itself to the problem. It also helps out other countries in 
transporting oil. But Kuwait, which is located in the far end of 
the Gulf, relies on tankers. Besides, it is under heavy pressure 
from Teheran for its support to Iraq. It is for this reason that 
Kuwait, among other measures, decided to hand over its 11 
tankers, for a token payment, to American companies so that 
they could transport its oil under their flag. 

There would have been nothing extraordinary about this if it 
had been a usual commercial ded. But taking advantage of the 
tense situation in the Gulf, the Pentagon, beginning in the spring 
of 1987 started concentrating large naval and air forces there, 
accompanying these steps by a vimlent anti-Iranian campaign. 
The Algerian newspaper El Moudjahid wrote on this score: 
“President Reagan is obsessed with prepanng an operation 
against Iran which would resemble the Grenada invasion and 
the bombing of Libya.” 

In other words, having failed to establish relations even with a 
part of the Iranian leadership, through secret arms supplies, 
Washington decided to get revenge and was merely looking for 
a pretext to do so. This is why the plan to deal a “preventive 
strike” against Iranian missile launchers, if they appeared near 
the Strait of Hormuz (at the entrance to the Gulf), was worked 
out. And when the laimchers actually did appear there, the then 
US Secretary of Defence, Caspar Weinberger, stated that the 
strike would be dealt if the United States came to the conclusion 
that Iran was preparing to launch the missiles. 

The situation became really dangerous when American 
threats came up against the fanatical stubbornness of Iranian 
ruling circles to continue the war until a victonous end, 
regardless of how long it lasted or how much it cost. A vicious 
circle emerged; the concentration of American forces only 
provoked retaliatory measures. At the same time, the other 
side’s intransigence was used by the Pentagon for the transfer of 
new reinforcements to that part of the world. 

An analysis of the situation was' given in a statement of the 
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Soviet government on July 3, 1987. The statement noted that 
considenng the circumstances there was an urgent need to 
take immediate and effective steps aimed at drastically reducing 
the tension in the Persian Gulf zone and ending the Iran-Iraq 
war as soon as possible. What is meant are steps which are truly 
aimed at the real achievement of the above-mentioned goals. 
Misleading measures allegedly dictated by the concern over the 
safety of maritime navigation or the “ensunng of stabilisation” in 
the Persian Gulf but in effect fed by narrow, selfish aims, are 
absolutely inadmissible. It is precisely these kinds of actions that 
the United States is now taking. It would like to use the present 
alarming situation in the Persian Gulf area for carrying out the 
plans It hatched long ago for establishing military-political 
hegemony in this strategically important part of the world which 
Washington seeks to present as a sphere of American “vital 
interests”. This is the background of the US course aimed at 
building up its military presence, although it tnes to camouflage 
it by making stereotype assertions about some kind of “Soviet 
threat”.' 

The Soviet Union has proposed an effective solution to the 
problem — the immediate withdrawal from the Persian Gulf of 
all warships of extra-regional states. This proposal applies, of 
course, to the Soviet ships which were sent there with the 
knowledge and consent of the littoral states for escorting Soviet 
commercial vessels (two of them also suffered damage). 
Moreover, there were fewer Soviet ships there than American 
ones. But that is not the mam point They threatened no one, 
blackmailed no one, provoked no one. The Soviet flag was not 
used for fanning tensions, while the Pentagon was clearly 
heading towards a major international crisis. And all that was 
for the sake of keeping the world’s richest oil region under 
control, a region which, incidentally, is located close to the 
Soviet borders. 

Proceeding from the need to take drastic steps for improving 
the situation in the region, the Soviet Government proposed 
that all warships of extra-regional states be withdrawn from the 
Gulf immediately, and that Iran and Iraq, for their pmt, refrain 
from actions which would threaten international shipping. Such 


^Pravda, July 4, 1 987. 
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steps, if carried out in the context of a comprehensive settlement 
to the Iran-Iraq conflict, would help normalise the situation and 
remove the threat of this explosive hotbed of military tension 
spreading.^ 

Having concentrated in the Gulf dozens of warships with 
many thousands of servicemen, the biggest concentration of 
troops since the Vietnam war, the United States continued to 
build up tension. Although it voted in the UN Security Council 
for an end to the Iran-Iraq conflict, the United States, for all 
practical purposes, only aggravated the situation further. 

“Our own role in the Gulf is vital; it is to protect our interests 
and to help our friends in the region protect theirs. Our 
immediate task in the Gulf is clear and should not be 
exaggerated. It is to escort US flag vessels, a traditional role for 
the Navy and one which it has carried out in the Gulf as well as 
in other areas. 

“Most recently there’s been some controversy about 11 new 
US flag vessels that have been added to our merchant fleet. Let 
there be no misimderstanding; we will accept our responsibility 
for these vessels in the face of threats by Iran or anyone else. If 
we fail to do so simply because these ships previously flew the 
flag of another country, Kuwait, we would abdicate our role as a 
naval power, and we would open opportunities for the Soviets to 
move into this chokepoint of the free world’s oil flow. In a word, 
if we don’t do the job, the Soviets will. And that \^1 jeopardise 
our own national security as well as our allies.” 

This is an excerpt from a televised speech President Reagan 
made on June 15, 1987. Once again we encounter neoglobalist 
thinking and references to the “Soviet threat”. And this despite 
the fact that the Soviet Union had advanced an i ni tiative which 
would have helped restore tranquillity in that key region. 

The response to the Soviet position in the region was positive. 
The comment made by the Jordan newspaper Al-Dustor was 
characteristic: “The position laid down by Soviet officials is an 
example of clarity and unambiguity in the approach of a great 
power to a regional conflict. The conflict is expanding, and the 
danger of foreign interference in the area is growing. Forces 
operating here will certainly try to take advantage of the tension 


^Pravda, July 4, 1 987 
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m the area for furthering their own selfish goals. Considering the 
circumstances, the Soviet Union calls for an immediate end to 
the war. The Soviet position contains a warning regarding the 
policy being conducted by Iran of fanning tensions. This is a 
direct consequence of the concentration by the US of its naval 
forces in the Persian Gulf. The Soviet position is distinguished 
by a high degree of responsibility.”* 

The following is from Al-Watan, a Kuwaiti newspaper: “The 
conflict serves first of all the interests of the United States for 
whom it is easier to implement its aggressive plans in ‘murky 
water’. Ever since the war began, the hand of Washington has 
been visible as it adds fuel to the fire in an attempt to bring the 
tension in the region to the boiling point, and then under the 
guise of protecting the littoral states to establish its military 
control.” 

IRNA, the Iranian news agency, reported: “Prime Minister 

Moussavi made a statement to journalists Referring to the 

assertions made by the United States about the threat the Soviet 
Union poses to the Islamic Republic of Iran, Moussavi said that 
Washington is always looking for a pretext to justify its military 
presence in the region.” 

Al-Nida of Beirut wrote: “It seems that Washington regards 
the Persian Gulf as the most suitable region for applying the 
notorious doctrine of ‘neoglobaiism’. But the paradox is that the 
doctrine designed as a means to eulogise ‘Reaganism’ is 
presently regarded as a smokescreen to camo'uflage 
Washington’s desire to establish its control over the Persian 
Gulf. 

“As a result of Irangate the prestige of the US President and 
his administration reached an all time low. Reagan hopes to 
restore his tarnished reputation in the eyes of the American 
Philistines with a flashy military gesture. 

“The Arab peoples have once again come up against the 
adventurism of Washington’s policies which have repeatedly led 
to crisis situations in the Middle East and are responsible for 
the problems of the region remaining unsolved. If the United 
States really cared about restoring peace in the Persian Gulf, it 
would not fan the fire of the Irjm-Iraq war and conclude shady 
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deals, but would take steps for an immediate end to this 
protracted conflict within the framework of international 
cooperation.’’ 

I could quote many other similar statements. But they all boil 
down to the same thing — the actions of the United States in the 
Persian Gulf are a prologue to a dangerous situation, for the 
regional conflict threatens to grow into an international one. At 
the same time, in the UN Security Council the United States has 
voted in favour of the resolution calling on Iran and Iraq to stop 
the war. What is behind this dual policy of Washington? 

If the goals of the US are analysed, they ultimately reveeil that 
the present Administration has the same old imperial ambition 
that every US Administration has had. First, Washington hopes 
to punish at long last the Iranian regime for aU the humiliations 
it suffered after the Shah was overthrown in Iran, including the 
scandal over the secret arms supplies. 

Secondly, the Reagan Administration hopes that in this way it 
would be able to “get over” Irangate and regain a favourable 
position among the Arab states, first of all in the Persian Gulf 
area. Not only a favourable position but also the consent of 
./^ab leaders in the Gulf zone to turn the temporary access the 
US has to military facilities in their territories into more stable 
agreements which, inter aha, would perhaps allow the 
permanent deployment of the forward command station of 
CENTCOM presently on board the staff’vessel LaSalle. 

And, thirdly, Washington still seeks to preserve its illusory 
advantages in what moves the entire policy of the United States, 
including in the area of the Persian Gulf. That is why President 
Reagan rejected the latest proposal of the Soviet leadership on 
holding talks on joint actions with a view to reducing tension in 
the Gulf zone. In particular, it rejected the call, which met with a 
broad, positive response among the countries concerned, to 
withdraw all warships of extra-regional states, on the condition 
that Iran and Iraq for their part simultaneously commit 
themselves to refraining from actions which could endanger 
international shipping. 

It is exactly such actions as suggested by the Soviet Union that 
would make it possible for the UN Secretary-Ceneral to carry 
out the diEBcult mission entrusted to him of implementing 
Resolution 598 of the UN Security Council. But Washington’s 
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behaviour, the dangerous double game it is playing with the 
Iran-Iraq war in the powder keg of the Persian Gulf, are leading 
in the opposite direction. All this convincingly shows that when 
regional conflicts are expanded in our complex and 
interdependent world, the consequences are unpredictable. 

There is yet another aspect of US policy that should be noted. 
Maintaining the mihtary-political tension around the Iran-Iraq 
conflict, the West is getting the local states ever more deeply 
involved in the exhausting arms race. For US and other 
imperialist monopolies dealing in arms, this conflict has become 
a very lucrative business. 

Arms sales are widely used by the United States for furthering 
its expansion in developing countries. In 1980, profits from 
arms sales amounted to 17,500 million dollars, while, in 1983, 
they reached 22,000 million dollars. If the profits made by US 
monopolies from arms sales, say, to African countries is 
compared with US economic assistance to those countries, the 
ratio is three to one. 

Moreover, Washington tags on various political conditions to 
the arms sales for the purposes of promoting US penetration in 
those countries and their subjugation to American interests. The 
arms are supplied, first of all, to those states which blindly and 
unreservedly follow the example of US poHcies. After all, it is 
not a coincidence that the major recipients of US “aid”, 
including mihtary aid, are Israel and Pakistan. 

It is also significant that after arms have been sold, especially 
sophisticated weaponry, US mihtary experts are quickly sent in 
to the buying coimtries and actually end up controlling those 
weapons. In a way this is the Pentagon’s “fifth column” m the 
defence departments of the developing states, and this column 
has influence over their armed forces, prods theip into pursuing 
pohcies advantageous for the US and some times into carrying 
out mihtary coups. A rather important role is assigned to the 
training of mihtary experts in the United States for the 
developing countries. In just the last ten years alone, the United 
States has trained about 200,000 experts for dozens of 
countries. 

“Washington has declared the Persian Gulf and the rest of the 
Indian Ocean ‘a third strategic zone’ of its Mtal interests’. For 
the Washington pohticians that was a sufficiently ‘good reason’ 
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for an unprecedented escalation of US military presence in the 
region. WTiat sort of Satal interest’ can the US have in the Indian 
Ocean, thousands of miles away from American borders? First 
of 'all, the US is seeking to impose its military and strategic 
domination over the Indum Ocean m general and over the 
Persian Gulf in particular so as to keep the independent 
countries of the region under surveillance and to control them 
with the use or threat of force,”^ This excerpt from the book 
Indian Ocean: A Whirlpool of Unrest, by the Indian political 
analyst Brajendra Nath Baneijee, gives an exact idea of 
Washington’s policy in the 1980s in the Indian Ocean. 

Summing up the above, it is possible to make just one 
conclusion — the United States is actively working to implement 
a new stage of its policy in the region. The introduction of US 
forward-based nuclear forces in the Indian Ocean, their 
deployment on a permanent basis, the considerable increase 
and qualitative changes in the direct, permanent military 
presence of the United States, the deployment of the Rapid 
Deployment Force in the region which poses a direct threat to 
the littoral states in the event of a “crisis situation”, the creation 
of the new US military command (CENTCOM) specially for 
the area, the use of any pretext for building military presence, 
and lastly, the use of any, even the dirtiest, methods for 
attaining its neoglobalist goals — these are the characteristic 
features of this new stage of the United States’ military-political 
development of the Indian Ocean. And Washington’s policy 
here is an element of its global strategic course aimed at 
confrontation with socialism and suppression of national 
liberation movements. 


'Brajendra Nath Banerjee-Z/iffian Ocean; A Whirlpool of Unrest, p22Q. 
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Who Is Who In The Indian Ocean 


Pretoria Regime— Vanguard of Imperialism 

The situation in the Indian Ocean should, of course, be viewed 
in the context of the US global naval strategy. The 
communication lines running through the Indian Ocean link the 
British and American bases located, on the one hand, in the 
Atlantic and Mediterranean zone, and, on the oth^, in the 
Pacific. The strategic areas bordering on the Indian and Atlantic 
Ocean are controlled by Britain, which uses the Simonstown 
base (South Africa), while the positions on the exit from the 
Pacific are in the operational zone of US bases on Guam and in 
the Philippines. Thus, the vast expanses of the Indian Ocean can 
be “locked up”. Anjntegrated chain of imperialist bases has been 
created, with the “unsinkable carrier” of Diego Garcia in the 
centre. 

Along with the creation of an integrated network of US bases, 
the Indian Ocean region was included in the US global system 
of space and radar surveillance and globed ocean patrolling. The 
United States seeks to involve its NATO allies, Japan and other 
countries in the creation of a “new centre of power”, wishing to 
give them a part of the functions and, consequently, of the 
expenditures. Drawing Japan into its aggressive military-political 
strategy, the United States is trying to hnk the US-Japanese 
“security treaty” with the North Atlantic Treaty, to turn the 
Japanese archipelago into a “Far Eastern flank” of NATO. 
Tokyo’s obligation to undertake the “defence” of sea 
communications within a 1,000-mile radius of Japan is concrete 
proof of this. At the same time, the United States would like to 
step up the activities of the military-political groupings ANZUS 
and ANZUK, and to draw the ASEAN nation® 
military-political orbit. 
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The struggle to establish a zone of peace in the Indian Ocean 
has been going on in the United States since December 1 97 1 , if 
its decision on the declaration of the Indian Ocean as a zone of 
peace is regarded as the starting point. But, even today the gap 
between the final goal — the implementation of the idea of a 
zone of peace — -and the possibilities of its attainment is wide. 
And if a companson is made with 1977-78, when the Soviet-US 
talks on reducing military activity in the Indian Ocean were going 
on, it has become still wider. The reason for this is to a certain 
extent the inconsistency of a number of littoral states, the 
lack of correspondence between their political declarations and 
their actual policies, which are based on the interests of the 
national bourgeoisie holding power in those countries. 

If we are to judge the position of states on the issue of 
establishing a zone of peace in the Indian Ocean by their 
practical policies, the following groups can be formed. 

The first group includes those countries which, while 
officially supporting the idea of a zone of peace as something 
possible in the future, in their actions either have an open 
military-political alliance with the West or follow a policy of 
developing and consolidating cooperation with it in military 
and political spheres, but on a limited scale and in limited 
forms. 

The states in the second, “centrist” group, seek to carry out 
a policy that is more independent from imperialism, to 
diversify and expand relations both with, capitalist and with 
socialist countries (Iraq, Kuwait). 

A fundamentally different position is held by such countries 
as Afghanistan and Democratic Yemen which come out in 
favour of stopping the interference in the internal affairs of 
these states and the region as a whole, for the elimination of 
the military presence of the West in the Indian Ocean area. 

These basic trends have numerous shades and nuances, and the 
approach of groups of countries or even of an mdividual 
country may have specific features, which are largely 
determined by the given country’s dependence on or, on the 
contrary, opposition to the policies of the United States. 

In the implementation of the US course aimed at establishing 
its hegemony, especially on the flanks of the Indian Ocean, a big 
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role is assigned to South Africa and Australia. Western 
countries began to check out South Africa right after the end of 
the Second World War, and they started paying very close 
attention to the country after the aggressive NATO bloc was set 
up. The strate^c location bf South Africa on the junction of two 
oceans was especially attractive, and besides, a search was on 
for strong points in the struggle against the growing national 
liberation movement. In accordance with the Simonstovra 
Agreement of 1955, Britain began supplying South Africa with 
arms and military hardware. In exchange for this Britain and 
NATO received the right to use naval and air bases on the 
territory of South Africa. Moreover, another NATO member — 
Portugal — had military strategic reserves in Angola and 
Mozambique. 

Since the downfall of the Portuguese colonial empire the role 
of South Africa in NATO’s strategic plans has become 
increasingly important. And although a UN embargo on arms 
supplies to the racists was introduced in 1977, their cooperation 
with Western power^ continued. 

Thanks to the West, South Africa set up its own military 
industry which manufactures virtually every type of weapon. 
The apartheid state today ranks tenth in the world in arms 
production. In the past two decades, South Africa’s military 
budget grew more than 60 times, and the army, 15 times. 

After Ae Reagan Administration entered the White House, a 
new stage began in the relations between the United States and 
South Africa. The US President has even referred to South 
Africa as a “friendly state”. That turned out to be enough to 
make other NATO members stop concealing their contacts with 
the racist regime. 

The apartheid regime has become the main stronghold of 
NATO in that part of the world, while South Africa’s impressive 
military infrastructure, which was developed with the assistance 
of the NATO powers, has become a reserve of the bloc. Back in 
1980, the Simonstown military base was expanded much more 
than South African needs required and became, as asserted by 
the Pretoria authorities, “the most modem of all the bases on 
the east coast of Africa”. Located in a key position on the Cape 
of Good Hope, it has the most modem equipment for ship 
repair and maintenance — three dockyards, including one for 
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submarines, which are capable of receiving about 40 
medium-size ships and repairing simultaneously six or seven 
ships; complex industrial infrastructure; an mtemational airport; 
and an electronic communication centre located in Silvermine. 

Commissioned in 1972 and later modernised, this centre can 
maintain a communication link with aH ships operating in the 
Atlantic and Indian Oceans as well as in the area of the 
Antarctic, and can relay their signals to aU comers of the 
world. The South Africein tracking system “Advokaat” 
includes the naval central system in Silvermine and the 
regional centres in Durban and Walvis Bay in Namibia. 
Electronic systems control the water and air space from the 
South Pole to the Tropic of Cancer, ensuring surveillance 
over dozens of countries. Silvermine computers keep data on 
thousands of warships and trade vessels of various states. 
Communication between South Africa’s ground forces and 
air force and those of firiendly coimtries is maintained by 
radio and teletype using the NATO radio communication 
network. 

Racists do not mind raising their price. They praise the 
advantages of South Africa’s strategic location, maintaining that 
the route around the Cape of Good Hope, through which over 
two thousand ships, including hundreds of tankers, pass every 
month, should be closely guarded. And the Indian Ocean, still 
not a zone of peace, is becoming an increasingly troubled zone. 
The bases and various facilities being made available to the 
West are not safe politically or in any other respect. And the 
racists assert that since the Diego Garcia base is apt to be the 
“first target” in the event of conflict, it wouldn’t hurt to build a 
“second Diego Garcia” at the southern entrance to the Indian 
Ocean due to its unique position and importance. 

Such assertions seem to be convincing for the West. Admiral 
Harry D. Train, a high NATO official, said in his time that it 
would be desirable to make Simonstown a part of the NATO 
defence system. 

Robben Island, which was previously used as a prison for 
political detainees of the apartheid regime, is to become a part 
of that system. South African Defence hipster General Magnus 
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de M- Malan actually admitted a few years ago that the decision 
had been made to make it a naval base. 

Thus, the South African racist regime was turned into a 
stronghold of imperiaUsm in that strategically important area. It 
was given 4he role of defender of “Western economic interests” 
there. The transnational corporations which dominate the 
economy of South Africa and Namibia, reap fabulous profits 
tirom exploiting the natural wealth of South Africa. According to 
the Nigerian newspaper Daily Nation, 700 British, 540 
American, and 465 West German corporations are firmly 
established in South Africa. US banks alone have invested in 
South Africa two billion dollars, that is, half of all the American 
investments in Tropical Africa.^ 

Concerned about their “interests” in the face of the moimting 
struggle of the peoples of Namibia and South Africa for 
liberation, the United States and its NATO allies seek to 
strengthen the apartheid regime and, m particular, to increase its 
mfiitary potential. In violation of aU the UN bans, they continue 
to supply anns and mihtary equipment to the racists and to 
cooperate with Pretoria in the field of nuclear power 
engineering. 

Practical developments in recent years have shown that vidth 
the tacit support of the West, above all, of the United States, 
South Africa is stepping up its aggressive policies both in the 
region of South Africa and m the Indian Ocean zone. Suffice it 
to recall that the racists and their henchmen continue to occupy 
Namibia illegally, have seized large parts of Angola, and support 
gangs operating against the “frontline states”. In November 
1981, the South African special services and the CIA tried to 
stage a coup on Seychelles and to overthrow the progressive 
regime of Albert Rene; they are responsible for the death of 
President Samora Machel of Mozambique. 

Recently, South Africa has been showing more and more 
interest in the Comoro Islands, located in the important 
northern part of the Mozambique Channel. The Pretoria regime 
acts .according to the role Washington has assigned it as the 
main champion of the interests of the West, first of all, the 


^ Daily Nation, Ayixil 16, 1983 
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United States, in the south of Africa and in the southern part of 
the Atlantic and Indian Oceans. 

The ASEAN Zone 

On the other flank of the Indian Ocean, in Australia, there are 
about 30 US military installations altogether. The largest of 
them are North West Cape, Pine Gap and Nur-Rungar. These 
bases are for electronic reconnaissance and tracking, and for 
maintaining communication with warships, submarines and with 
Us bases in the Pacific and Indian Ocean basins. 

Australia’s part in ANZUS is not limited to this alone. US 
B-52 bombers, which carry nuclear weapons aboard, and their 
tanker aircraft perfonhing training and reconnaissance flights 
over the Indian -Ocean have the right to land at Darwin. US 
warships regularly call on Australian, especially West 
Australian, ports where their crews take a rest, and they get 
their supplies replenished and repairs done. It is planned to use 
West Australian ports for storing everything needed for the US 
Rapid Deployment Force and for carrying out military actions 
in the Indian Ocean; it is also planned to use them as a proving 
ground for landing and other exercises. 

After the Reagan Administr m entered the White House, 
US-Australian ties were developed even further within the 
framework of the US Indian Ocean strategy. Not only does the 
United States use such bases on the north and west coast of 
Australia as Darwin, Learmonth, North West Cape, and 
Cockbum Sound, but plans have also been announced to build 
a new US naval base on the west coast and to expand the existing 
military facilities there. A sum of 30 million Australian dollars 
has been allocated for the modernisation of the Sterling (Cock- 
bum' Sound) naval base. After reconstruction it will be able to 
accommodate ten thousand US servicemen. US submarines visit 
that base monthly, and Australian and US naval forces conduct 
joint manoeuvres off the west coast on a regular basis. 

Australia also plays a big role as a training ground for the 
region’s armed forces. Over a thousand trainees, three-fourths 
of them from ASEAN coimtries, come to Australia every year 
to study at its military colleges. The goal has been set to bring 
the military technology of the region’s armed forces up to an 
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average level. Many Australian weapon systems are used by 
Asian armed forces. For example, the system of aircraft 
maintenance and repair — Nomad — which Australia gave 
Indonesia, is presently being used as a model for the Indonesian 
armed forces. 

Under the Reagan Administration, Washington decided to 
step up the activities of ANZUS. In particular, it was planned to 
have Australia build-up its mihtary presence m the Indian 
Oceam. The objective was to make the Indian Ocean the 
Austrahan Navy’s main sphere of operations. It was planned to 
shift a number of the functions of the US Navy on to the 
Australian Navy which was formally supposed to operate 
“independently”. In this way, AustraHa would essentially make a 
contribution to the implementation of US global strategy. 
Clearly, such an expansion of the operational sphere of ANZUS 
would entail additional allocations for mihtary purposes, 
increase Austraha’s risk of being involved at US will in regional 
conflicts, and' turn ANZUS into an instrument of US strategy 
which is aimed at ensuring its mhitary-political domination in 
Asia, and in the Indian and Pacific Ocean basins. 

ANZUS was assigned an important role in the 
implementation of the United States’ and Japan’s idea of 
estabhshing a so-called “Pacific Community” which would 
include, in addition to the US and Japan, Canada, Australia, New 
2^aland, some Latin Aq^erican countries, ASEAN countries as 
well as South Korea, and possibly Taiwan. 

This pohcy of the United States met with growing 
dissatisfaction from the peoples of this region. That was attested 
to by the decision of the Labour Government of New Zealand to 
prohibit US warships with nuclear weapons aboard from 
entering that country’s ports and territorial waters, which almost 
brought about the ^sintegration of the ANZUS, as well as by 
the Rarotonga Treaty and other positive developments. All this 
has had a positive impact on Australia too. There are growing 
sentiments against Washington’s endeavours to turn the region 
into its fief, to get the countries of the area into the Pentagon’s 
war chariot. These sentiments are proof that, the public and 
some governments in the region are alarmed by the US 
Administration’s course of preparing for nuclear war, for, US 
strategists assign this region the role of a theatre of war, thus 
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making these coimtries nuclear hostages. Naturally, official 
Washington does not li ke these sentiments, and it responds to 
them by putting pressure on the countries concerned and trying 
to blackmail them. Some times shouting at them and some times 
making promises to them, it continues to try to keep its allies in 
the region submissive and obedient to its policies; it Avants to 
have reliable satellites on that flank of the Indian Ocean. 

The United States needs allies there, because the Reagan 
Administration’s adoption of a “new nuclear strategy” 
presupposes interaction of the technical capabilities of the 
United States in the Pacific and Indian Ocean. In pafiticular, this 
strategy calls for guaranteeing the logistic support of combat 
operations in the Indian Ocean involving the forces based in the 
Asia-Pacific region as well as the US Seventh Fleet. South-east 
Asia, which lies at the jxmction of two oceans, was for that 
reason placed higher on the list of regional priorities of US 
foreign policy. The importance of the straits running through 
this region (and, consequently, of Indonesia, Malaysia and 
Singapore, which control them) for the imimpeded transfer of 
naval and air force units has grown, as has that of the Philippine 
military bases which are being used in a new capacity — as 
transit points for sending the RDF to the Indian Ocean area. 
For this rezison the Reagan Administration has intensified its 
entire military policy in the ASEAN zone in order to turn it into 
an impKjrtant reserve of US military strategy both in the Pacific 
and in the Indian Ocean. 

Washington does not conceal its expansionist interests in 
South-east Asia. This region was also put on the list of the zones 
of US “vital interests”. Its rich natural and manpower resources, 
as well as its markets, have drawn the attention of US 
monopolies. The United States has become the ASEAN countries’ 
second (after Japan) trade partner, and is now their leading 
creditor and investor. But that is not the main point. 

Under the Reagan Administration priority is being 
increasingly given to military-strategic objectives with regard to 
South-east Asia which are a composite part of the US policies 
of global confrontation with socialism and the liberation 
movement. Knocking together a “united eastern front . . . from 
the Persian Gulf to the Aleutian Islands”, US strategists could 
not overlook this region through which routes linking the Pacific 
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and the Indian Ocean lie. Having established US control over 
South-east Asia, they seek to create an integrated chain of 
American military bases in the basins of both oceans and to 
acquire a new area for stationing the RDF. The easiest way to 
close the flanks of the proposed “front” would be to draw the 
ASEAN countries into the orbit of its aggressive policies. And 
this is exactly what the United States has been trying to do for 
many years. 

At the saftne time American imperialism has not abandoned 
another goal closely linked with the first one, namely, to 
undermine the revolutionary achievements of the peoples of 
Indochina, to reverse the socio-economic and political 
processes under way in Vietnam, Laos and Kampuchea. The 
group of three Indochina states acts as a vanguard of socialism 
in South-east Asia and presents an obstacle to imperialist 
expansion in that part of the world. The struggle against it fully 
fits in with the US concept of neoglobalism. And there is 
nothing new about that concept. The peoples of Vietnam, Laos 
and Kampuchea, who were the victims of the open aggression of 
American imperialism, are very well aware of this. 

The last thing the United States needs to attain its goals is an 
improvement in the atmosphere in South-east Asia, not to 
mention the creation of a zone of peace there. Just the opposite 
— what it needs is an atmosphere of instability and tension. 
Such an atmosphere allows the United States to interfere in the 
region’s affairs by presenting itself as a “defender” of ASEAN 
countries from “the Soviet military threat” and from the 
“regional hegemonism” of Vietnam. The authors of these 
“concepts” are in no way bothered by the fact that the USSR is 
the only one of the great powers to have never fought against 
anyone in South-east Asia and does not intend to. And unlike 
the United States, the Soviet Union has never had and does not 
mtend to have military bases in the region. Neither are they 
bothered by the fact that immediately after its victory over the 
imperialist aggressor, Vietnam proposed to Uve in peace with 
ASEAN countries, including those which had participated in 
the American aggression in Indochina. 

The intimidation continues, and official Washington has 
joined in. For the purposes of intimidation it uses its entire 
propaganda machine, the numerous US civilian and military 
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representatives who visit the countries of the ASEAN “six”, as 
well as its yes-men in the region’s states, especially in Thailand 
and Singapore. ASEAN members are continuously being 
bram-washed, the objective being to impart to the “six” the 
character of a military-political organisation, to attach it wholly 
or partly to the Pentagon’s war chariot. This is being done 
simultaneously through various chtmnels. The United States is 
intensively arming ASEAN coimtries, especially those which are 
linked with it by long-standing bilateral agreements. 

In order to prevent the normalisation of relations between the 
countries of ASEAN and the states of Indochina, the US is 
using the so-called “Kampuchean issue” which, with the help of 
its accomplices, it used to drive a wedge between the two groups 
of states in South-east Asia. The US allocates millions of dollars 
for assisting Khmer counter-revolutionaries, and renders them 
political and moral support. It is trying in every way possible to 
get Thailand to maintain irreconcilably hostile positions as 
regards Kampuchea, Laos and Vietnam. And every time the 
defenders of People’s Kampuchea rout Pol Pot and other 
reactionary gangs trying to penetrate Kampuchean territory 
from Thailand, the flow of American weapons into Thailand 
increases. Whenever this happens, there is usually a hue and cry 
let out about the “threat” posed to Thailand by its Indochina 
neighbours, and the mechanism of “ASEAN solidarity” is 
switched on to block or frustrate the dialogue between the two 
groups of countries. It should be added that the annual US-Thai 
military exercises are in many ways an open provocation. 

In 1987, Thailand signed an agreement with the United States 
on the building on its territory of US arms depots which could 
be put to use by the Rapid Deployment Force in the event of a 
quick landing by them in that coimtry in an “emergency”. The 
agreement gave food for talk about the reactivation of those 
bases which the Pentagon had used in its aggression against 
Vietnam. Nevertheless, the process of cntical reassessment on 
the part of ASEAN members of their experience as military 
partners of the United States, is gaining momentum. 

There is yet another illustrative example that can be cited. 
The new Philippine Constitution declares that its foreign poUcy 
is based on non-nuclear principles. These principles reflect the 
attitude of the Philippine public to the agreement on US military 
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bases which will expire in 1991. The fact of the matter is that 
nuclear weapons are apparently being stored at these bases. The 
carriers of these weapons include the US warships which call at 
Philippine ports. That is why a group of Philippine senators 
submitted a bill which, like that in New Zealand, declares the 
territory of the island republic and its waters closed to nuclear 
weapons. 

Indonesia and Malaysia have proposed at ASEAN 
conferences that a nuclear-free zone be set up in South-east 
Asia. In their view, the Rarotonga Treaty, which envisages a 
nuclear-free status for the South Pacific, could become a model 
for such a zone. The reaction to this proposal on the part of the 
United States was negative. The US National Security Council, 
in a secret document forwarded to the ASEAN, demanded that 
it refrain from creating a nuclear-free zone because this would 
“damage US military plans”. But ASEAN representatives have 
not changed their intentions. 

There is no doubt that ASEAN members can do a great deal 
to create a climate of peace and good-neighbourliness in Asia. 
And they can always count on the Soviet Union to support them 
in their endeavours. 

The USSR has not failed to notice the evolution that the 
political course of a number of the Association’s members is 
going through. The growing role of Indonesia in world affairs, a 
coimtry with which the entire world associates the pnnciples of 
Bandung, has also been noted. Contacts between the Soviet 
Union and Indonesia, Malaysia, and other ASEj^JM members 
have noticeably increased in recent years. This is a good sign. 
Through those contacts the positions of the sides on many 
nlajor problems of our time have been clarified and compared. 
And in many ways those positions coincide. 

In this connection it is appropriate to note the increased 
interest m ASEAN capitals about the Soviet proposals on 
ensunng comprehensive security in the Asia-Pacific region. The 
Delhi Declaration on Principles for a nuclear-weapon-tree and 
non-violent world signed by the leaders of the USSR and India 
received a positive response there. 

There is yet another aspect to this issue. Cooperation with the 
Soviet Umon is attractive for the ASEAN business community. 
Today, when it is encountering major difficulties in the Western 
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markets, it would like to expand its external economic ties. 
These circles note that perestroika in the USSR opens up good 
opportunities for that. 

Thus, since the end of the 1970s and the beginning of the 
1980s, the significance of the Indian Ocean in ASEAN 
countries’ approach to the problem of security in the region has 
risen, despite the traditional tendency of that group to lean 
towards the Pacific region. This is due to the influence of global 
factors, primarily the growing role of the Indian Ocean in US 
military strategy. The Reagan Administration has intensified its 
military policy in the ASEAN zone in various directions so as to 
make it an important reserve in the US military strategy, both in 
the Pacific and the Indian Oceans. 

In these conditions, the tendencies towards neutrality in the 
foreign policies of ASEAN countries (such tendencies did, 
however, vary in scope and form in each individual country), 
reflected in the 1971 declaration of the concept of the “zone of 
peace, freedom and neutrality in South-east "’Asia”, have 
gradually been replaced by tendencies towards strengthening 
political and military ties with imperialism. Formally supporting 
the idea of establishing a “zone of peace” in South-east Asia and 
in the Indian Ocean at some point of time in the future, the 
ASEAN countries have not always been consistent in following 
this line in practice. Nevertheless, a critical attitude towards 
military-political partnerships with Washington has lately been 
on the increase, and there have been more manifestations of a 
realistic approach to the situation in the region. 

Zone of South- We st and South Asia 

The positions of most of the countries of the Persian Gulf and 
Red Sea are determined by the following considerations; 

— The desire to ensure the preservation of their regimes at 
a time when the processes of social and political polarisation 
and destabilisation are gaining momentum in the region; 

— The sharp increase in US activities in the region; 

— The continuously growing trend towards militarisation 
of the region; 

— The relative economic independence of some coimtries 
of the region due to the “oil factor”. 
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The first group of countries (Oman, Egypt) formally supports 
the concept of a “zone of peace” in the Indian Ocean, but at the 
same time actually condones the build-up of the US military 
presence m the region and promotes that build-up by providing 
bases and anchorages, by taking part in joint manoeuvres, etc. 
Financially and militarily dependent on the West, these 
countries have often taken on the role of a pro-Westem lobby at 
intemational forums. 

The second group of countries (Saudi Arabia, Bahrain, 
United Arab Emirates, Qatar), to a certain extent less 
dependent on the West financially (they are, nevertheless, still 
dependent militarily), have more elbow room in matters of 
regional policy. But here also, especially at the global level, 
these countries quite often pursue policies which do not 
contradict American strategy. Oman, for example, honours the 
bilateral mUitary agreement with the United States signed in 
1979, participates regularly with the US in joint manoeuvres, 
has given the United States access to military bases and military 
depots, etc. Saudi Arabia favours US “beyond-the-horizon” 
presence. This position finds support in Bahrain, Qatar and 
UAE. 

A special position is held by Kuwait which maintains 
diplomatic relations with the USSR It seeks to pursue a policy 
of maintaining “equidistance” and to diversify sources of arms 
supplies. 

The People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen and Iraq 
officially support the idea of making the Indian Ocean a zone of 
peace. Democratic Yemen sees the major threat to security in 
the region in US imperialist policies, supports the Soviet 
Union’s proposals on the demihtarisation of the region and the 
holding of an international conference on the Indian Ocean as 
soon as possible. 

Supporting the UN Declaration of the Indian Ocean as a 
Zone of Peace, Iran is in favour of holding an international 
conference on this issue as soon as possible, and in its political 
practices proceeds from the premise “neither West, nor East”. It 
sees the threat to the security of the region not only in the 
actions of imperialism, but also in the poUcy of the USSR. 

Among the states in South Asia that most consistently 
advocate general and complete disarmament, demilitarisatioi^ of 
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the Indian Ocean area, and the speediest convocation of an 
international conference on the Indian Ocean, is India. India is 
seriously concerned by the growing tension there as a result of 
imperialist circles’ gotds of establishing hegemonism and world 
domination, their search for new bases, the creation of the 
Rapid Deployment Force, the establishment of the so-called 
strategic accord in South-west Asia and in the Middle East. 

At a time when the overall situation on the Asian continent 
has become noticeably aggravated, the goals of ensuring the 
national security of India are closely tied with the need for 
detente, ensurance of peace and stability, not only around the 
borders of India, but in the whole of Asia. Indian leaders have 
put the following tasks on the list of priorities of India’s foreign 
policy: to coimter the aggravation of tension in the region of 
South Asia and the militarisation of the Indian Ocean; to 
actively promote a political settlement in South-east Asia, 
South-west Asia and in the Middle East. 

It is quite natural and justified that Indian political and public 
circles voice concern over Washington’s attempts to upset the 
existing balance of forces on the Hindustan subcontinent, to 
impose on its coimtries a new upward spiral of arms race. It is 
these goals' that are being pursued by the, massive supplies of 
American weapons to Pakistan. Lately, the pressure by US 
imperialism on India has sharply increased. Accustomed to 
dealing with the developing countries on the principles of 
“whoever is not with, us, is against us”, Washington cannot 
reconcile itself with India’s independent foreign pohcy course 
aimed at peace. The United States seeks to create a hostile 
environment around India and to aggravate its relations with its 
neighbours; it actively supports the separatist forces which 
encroach upon the unity and territorial integrity of the country. 

India’s position on the key problem of our time is determined 
by an understanding of the fact that today the very existence of 
the developing states and life itself oh Earth directly depend on 
the preservation of peace by an understanc^g of the 
interdependence of the nations, of peace, independence, 
disarmament and progress. On the other hand, in its policy 
against the arms race, for the removal of the threat of war, India 
proceeds from the conviction that the more stable the peace and 
the deeper the detente, the more feivourable will be the 
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conditions for overcoming the legacy of the colonial past, for the 
solution of the acute socio-economic problems of the 
developing countries. More and more people in India are 
begiiming to realise that the US militarist, adventurist course ol 
aggravating international tension is aimed not only at achieving 
military superiority over the Soviet Union and the socialist 
community as a whole, but also at impeding the advance of the 
developing countries along the path of independence and 
progress. 

Obviously, the growing militarisation of the Indian Ocean 
evokes well-founded apprehension in India. This has a very 
direct impact on its national security interests. Important sea 
and air communications linking India with other regions and 
continents lie here. The safety of these communications is truly 
vital for India. This fully applies to the maritime borders of that 
country which are over six thousand kilometres long, and, for 
that matter, to its major industrial cities, ports and cultural 
centres, considering that they are located either on the coast or 
close to it The Indians link the Indian Ocean with long-term 
plans for developing oil deposits, other natural resources, as 
well as deep-sea fishing. It is obvious that these are peaceful 
plans aimed at facilitating the economic growth of the Republic 
and at improving the material well-being of the people. It is also 
obvious that the militarisation of the Indian Ocean by the 
United States threatens India’s security. Zafar Imam, a 
well-known Indian expert on international affairs, wrote in the 
Patriot, a Delhi newspaper: “US nuclear missiles fired from its 
naval base in Diego Garcia can hit 'New Delhi in about a few 
minutes.”* 

Therefore, India is constantly and actively working to make 
the Indian Ocean a zone of peace and to get an international 
forum on this issue convened. And its voice rings out loud and 
clear. 

The anti-war, anti-nuclear efforts that India makes in the 
nonaligned movement and within the framework of the 
“initiative of the six states”, organically fit in with the course 
aimed at developing good bilateral relations with all countries, 
especially its neighbours. This is vividly testified by the 1987 
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agreement between India and Sri Lanka on the settlement of the 
Tamil-Sinhalese ethnic conflict in Sri Lanka. This agreement is 
an example of a realistic approach to the settlement of a conflict 
situation without the interference of a third party, an important 
experience whose significance goes beyond the regional 
framework. 

Since 1971, when on its initiative the UN General Assembly 
passed a resolution on the declaration of the Indian Ocean as a 
zone of peace, Sri Lanka has been one of the most active 
supporters of diis idea, working for its implementation both in 
the UN Ad Hoc Committee on the Indian Ocean and at forums 
of the nonaligned movement. 

The Negative Role of Islamabad 

A special role in US strategy in the region is assigned to 
Pakistan. The United States concluded with General 
Zia-ul-Haq’s military regime a military-political deal worth over 
three billion dollars. That money was used to supply Pakistan 
with modem weapons, including F-16 fighter-bombers, which 
can carry nuclear weapons. According to Indian newspapers, 
altogether Pakistan requested 100 such planes from the United 
States. The next deal (1987-1992) exceeded four billion 
dollars. 

Back in 1982, the Indian Press reported that during General 
Zia-ul-Haq’s visit to Washington the same year, he signed a 
secret agreement on making Pakistani territory available for 
building US military bases. Washington and Islamabad have 
repeatedly denied the existence of such an agreement. But the 
world press has reported that electronic tracking stations are 
being built at Sargodha, Gwadar, Peshawar and Karachi which 
will make it possible for the CENTCOM to maintain 
surveillance of the territories of India, Afghanistan and a large 
part of the Indian Ocean. US military bases are being 
constmcted at Ormara and Hivini on the Makran coast in 
Baluchistan. And the Pentagon has turned the small island of 
Mexdi-e-Koh, which is situated close to the port of Gwadar and 
is stuffed with the latest radio equipment, into a military base for 
collecting intelligence data. Washington wants to set up air and 
naval bases in Gwadar, Peshawar and Karachi. Agreement was 
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reached on setting up a regional headquarters of CENTCOM in 
Pakistan. 

The United States has intensified its arms supplies to Pakistan 
and has already delivered to the military regime the modem 
Grumman O-V-I Mohawk airborne system of early waming'and 
electronic reconnaissance, as well as ship-to-ship Harpoon 
missiles, Vulcan-Phalanx anti-aircraft batteries and Stinger and 
Blowpipe missiles. 

Having started its undeclared war against Afghanistan from 
the territory of Pakistan, Washington declared Pakistan a 
“frontline state”, started talking about the “defence” of Pakistan 
and then began arming it intensely. Large-scale military 
preparations are conducted on the borders with India. 

In 1987, the Reagan Administration decided to give Pakistan a 
number of AWACS (airborne warning and control system) 
planes. 

In India people are extremely worried by the US 
Administration’s plans. Indian military experts are convinced 
that the AWACS planes are intended for use against India. 
They can be effectively used not only for spying on Indian 
territory, but also, for supporting Pakistani naval operations in 
&e Persian Gulf zone. SuppHes of modem military hardware to 
Pakistan are further proof of the Americjui-Pakistani collusion 
to support the US aggressive strategy in the region. 

Encouraged by its overseas patrons, the Pakistan regime’s 
militarist ambitions cost the country a great deal. In the past 
decade the military budget of Pakistan increased four times and 
accoimts today for one-third of all the expenditures of the 
federal government. As a result, allocations for social needs 
have been reduced, the state treasury has been depleted, and 
Pakistan’s foreign debt is continually rising; as of the be ginning 
of 1986, it had reached eleven billion dollars. Up to 40 per cent 
of the currency earnings from exports goes towards repaying 
that debt. 

Supplies of AWACS planes to Pakistan mean more than just 
a further increase in its military expenditures. They impart a 
new impetus for the escalation of the arms race in the region 
which is aggravating the tense situation in relations among the 
states of the region. 

The United States is continuously encoiuraging the militarist 
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ambitions of Pakistan’s ruling regime, hoping to use it for 
suppressing liberation and revolutionary movements in the 
region, and for blackmailing independent states pursuing an 
anti-imperiahst policy. 

Washington strategists view the armies of the regimes 
dependent on the United States as an appendage to the US 
armed forces capable of performing regional and global 
missions. This fully applies to the nature of the present military 
cooperation between Washington and Islamabad. Over 30,000 
Pakistani servicemen are stationed in other countries, including 
Saudi Arabia and Oman. In Washmgton’s plans, the Pakistani 
army is a sort of “vanguard” of the American gendarme — the 
Rapid Deployment Force — in the Middle East and South-west 
Asia. Pakistan has already formed a special division modelled 
after the American “green berets”, as well as paramilitary 
organisations intended for suppressing anti-government actions. 

Islamabad’s dependence on its Washington patrons is 
aggravating the situation in the region. Islamabad actively 
interferes in its neighbours’ affairs; it helps to train and arm 
terromts from underground separatist groups operating in the 
Indian State of Punjab. At the turn of the 1980s, it took on the 
functions of a military springboard for launching assaults in -the 
undeclared war of international imperialism against the 
Republic of Afghanistan, and it has almost 130 camps of 
Afghan coimter-revolutionaries on its territory. 

A special place is held within the framework of US-Pakistani* 
military cooperation (although Wellington does not admit it) by 
a problem connected with Islamabad’s programme to develop 
its own nuclear bomb. Pakistan came up with the idea of 
developing its own nuclear capability way back in 1972. And 
when it began buying equipment and technologies in the West 
for the enrichment of uranium through proxy firms, it was 
obvious Pakistan had begun working on the realisation of this 
idea. 

For a long time Pakistani authorities asserted that the 
coimtry’s nuclear programme was of a peaceful nature. But, in 
the spring of 1987, Pakistani physicist, Abdul Qadeer Khan 
who is regarded as the “father of Islamic bomb”, said that the 
bomb had been tested on a simulating stand. At that time The 
Washington Post reported Pakistan was only “half a turn of the 
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screw” away from developing its own bomb. But once again the 
Reagan Administration made no comment on this report even 
though the US Congress had adopted the so-called Symington 
amendment banning military and economic assistance to 
regimes developing nuclear weapons. 

The position of the White House can only be called 
hypocritical, for it verbally condemns the proliferation of 
nuclear weapons, but in reality indulges the nuclear aspirations 
of the Islamabad regime. 

Prime Minister of India, Rajiv Gandhi, once remarked on this 
score that the fact that Paldstan continued with its military 
nuclear programme and that the US Government was obviously 
aware of this, was simply amazing. He noted that India was 
positive the US knew about this, but preferred to do nothing.^ 

Having tied itself to the apron strings of the United States 
through a military-political agreement, Pakistan has to follow 
the US on the issue of the Indian Ocean. At the official level 
(within the framework of the UN Ad Hoc Committee on the 
Indian Ocean) it comes out in favour of the eventual 
establishment of a zone of peace, but in practice it follows a 
policy directly opposing this concept. 

Within the next few years the United States intends to supply 
AWACS planes to P^stan and to equip a large part of its 
ground forces with modem weapons. Four-fifths of those forces 
are stationed on the border wiffi India where intensive work is 
under way to build airfields and strategic roads. 

These military preparations, one of the major aims of which 
is, as the US sees it, to create a strategic circle arormd the 
Persian Gulf comprising the so-called “four pUlars” (Pakistan, 
Turkey, Saudi Arabia and Egypt), may bring about major 
changes in the situation in South Asia. The role of Pakistan as a 
possible vanguard of American policies in Asia is regarded by 
India as a real threat to its security and the security of the region 
as a whole. These apprehensions became more justified when 
Pakistan set up its own rapid deployment force. And because 
Pakistan’s RDF will closely coordinate its actions with 
American staff, a group of Pakistani officers has imdergone 
training at the Diego Garcia base. 

'See International Herald Tribune, September 13-14, 1986, p 30. 
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It can be noted that the Pakistani regime is moving towards a 
still closer military alliance with the United States. However, 
there are certain nationalist considerations in this respect even 
as regards the countries of the extreme right-wing of the 
nonaligned movement. This is why in the UN Ad Hoc 
Committee on the Indian Ocean, Pakistan does not dare to 
come out openly in support of the US obstructionist course 
aimed at torpedoing the decision on the holding of an 
international conference on the Indian Ocean. At the same time, 
Pakistjm has repeatedly linked the realisation of the zone of 
peace concept with the withdrawal of the limited contingent of 
Soviet troops from Afghanistan. 

To give a complete picture of the policies pursued by various 
countries in the Indian Ocean, it is necessary, of course, to 
mention US NATO allies whose ships are also present in the 
region. 

Britain, both on the official level and in practice unreservedly 
supports the United States. West Germany, Italy and some 
other NATO members, after having hesitated a bit, also came 
out in support of Washington’s militarist actions in the region, 
especially in the Persieui Gulf. As for France, it has bases and a 
military contingent on a permanent basis in the Indian Ocean. 
Its participation in the events in Chad, in 1984, in the Persian 
Gulf in 1987, and its cooperation in nuclear research with some 
countries of the basin have had nothing close to a positive 
impact. Moreover, in the second half of 1981, France 
abandoned its constructive position on the zone of peace 
concept. Therefore, it may be expected that France will go on 
expeinding its military positions in the region, and that it will do 
so on the basis of still greater coordination with the US 
military-political course in the Indian Ocean. 
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For a Zone of Peace 


Two Approaches 

In the mid-1960s, the situation m the Indian Ocean was 
relatively calm. The political and military presence of the former 
colonial powers had begun to decrease. New colonialists had 
not yet managed to consolidate their positions there. As a result, 
there were prerequisites for the attainment of a stable peace, 
cooperation and good-neighbourhness in the region. 

That was exactly what was needed by the yoxmg states of the 
region which had recently achieved pohtical independence. 
They were vitally interested in cocentrating their efforts on 
solving socio-economic problems. The militarisation of the 
ocean, the involvement of these states in mihtary alliafices and 
blocs, would lead to their being drawn into the debilitating arms 
race and would divert their resources from constructive 
projects. 

This period saw the emergence of the idea of creating a zone 
of peace. The realisation of this idea could exclude the region 
from bloc policies, prevent the expansion of the ‘ imperialist 
military presence, and assure the peaceful development of the 
states of the Indian Ocean basin. 

The issue of creating a zone of peace in the Indian Ocean has 
its own history. In 1964, at the Second Conference of Heads of 
State or Government of Nonaligned Countries held in Cairo, Sri 
Lanka advanced the proposal that an mtemational agreement 
on declaring the Indian Ocean a region of “peace and 
tranquillity” be concluded. 

The Second Conference (October 1 964) in principle endorsed 
the proposal and noted in the Programme for Peace and 
International Cooperation adopted then that “the Conference 
recommends the establishment of denuclearised zones covering 
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. . . the oceans of the world, particularly those which have been 
hitherto free from nuclear weapons, in accordance with the 
desires expressed by the States and peoples concerned.”^ 

The document also noted that the conference condemned 
“the expressed intention of imperialist powers to establish bases 
in the Indian Ocean as a calculated attempt to intimidate the 
emerging countries of Africa and Asia and an unwarranted 
extension of the policy of neocolonialism and imperialism.”^ 

By early 1970 the idea of declaring the Indian Ocean a 
nuclear-free zone had ceased to satisfy most of the littoral 
coimtries which had set themselves the goal of not only keeping 
nuclear weapons out but also of putting an end to the presence 
of imperialist powers there. The idea was further developed and 
the issue of proclaiming the Indian Ocean a zone of peace was 
increasingly raised. 

In 1970, at; the Third Conference of Heads of State or 
Government of Nonaligned Countries held in Lusaka, Sri 
Lanka proposed that the idea of creating a zone of peace in the 
Indian Ocean be advanced in the UN. The forum approved this 
idea in its resolution on the United Nations. Having in mind the 
forthcoming session of the UN General Assembly, the 
participants agreed to make special efforts during the session on 
the issue of the Declaration of the Indian Ocean as a Zone of 
Peace “calling upon all states to consider and respect the Indian 
Ocean as a zone of peace from which great power rivalries and 
competition as weU as bases conceived in the context of such 
rivalries and competition, either army, navy or air force bases, 
are excluded. The area should also be free of nuclear 
weapons”.^ 

At a ministerial-level meeting of the nonaligned countries, 
held soon after the Lusaka Conference, die idea of establishing 
a zone of peace m the Indian Ocean acquired a new dimension. 
The communique issued at the end of the meeting said that in 
keepmg with the Lusaka Declaration: “The creation of a Zone of 
Peace would contribute to international peace and security, and 
the stability of all states and peoples. It was agreed that concrete 

^Non-Aligned Conferences: Basic Documents 1961-1975, Colombo, 1976, p 29. 

^IbuL, p 30. 

^Ibid., pp 50-51. 
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steps should be taken at the 26th Session of the General 
Assembly to implement the decision relating to the Declaration 
of the Indian Ocean as a Zone of Peace, contained in paragraph 
8(6) of resolution 12 of the Lusaka Declaration”.' 

In 1971, at the initiative of Sri Lanka, a number of nonaligned 
countries submitted to .the 26th session of the UN General 
Assembly a draft resolution on the Declaration of the Indian 
Ocean as a Zone of Peace. The resolution (2832/XXVI) was 
adopted on December 16, 1971. 

Thirteen countnes took part in the drafting of that resolution: 
Burundi, Zambia, India, Iran, Iraq, Yemen, Kenya, Swaziland, 
Somalia, Tanzania, Uganda, Yugoslavia, and Sri Lanka. The 
document stressed that the UN General Assembly, convinced that 
“the establishment of a zone of peace in an extensive 
geographical area in one region could have a beneficial 
influence on the establishment of permanent universal peace 
based on equal rights and justice for all, in accordance with the 
purposes and principles of the Charter of the United Nations. 

“1. Solemnly declares that the Indian Ocean, within limits to 
be determined, together with the air space abave and the ocean 
floor subjacent thereto, is hereby designated for all time as a 
zone of peace”.^ 

The Declaration called upon the great powers to begin 
immediate consultations with the littoral countries of the Indian 
Ocean with a view to halting the further escalation of their 
military presence in the Indian Ocean, eliminating all bases, 
military installations, logistical supply facilities, nuclear weapons 
and weapons of mass destruction, and stoppmg any 
manifestation of their military presence. It also appealed to all 
littoral and hinterland states of the Indian Ocean, the permanent 
members of the Security Council, and other countries using the 
Indian Ocean to undertake the necessary measures to guarantee 
that naval and air forces of extra-regional states presented no 
threat of the use of force to the detriment of the sovereignty, 

Odette Jankowitsch and Karl P Sauvant. The Thud Wotld Without 
Superpoweis The Collected Documents of the Non-Aligned Countnes, Oceana 
Publications, Inc. Dobbs Ferry, New York, 1 978, p 504. 

-Resolutions adopted by the General Assembly during its Twenty-Sixth 
Session, September 21-December 22, 1971, General Assembly, Official 
Records 26th Session, Supplement No 29 {A/8429), p 36. 
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territorial integrity and independence of the littoral and 
hinterland states in contravention of the principles and purposes 
of the UN Charter, and that ships of all countries could use the 
zone freely and without hindrance. 

The adoption of the Declaration was in effect the recognition 
of the need to ensure collective security in the Indian Ocean 
area not through the creation of military alliances, but on the 
basis of joint efforts of the states of the region concerned. 
Advanced by the Asian states themselves, this idea has become 
a part of the concept of Asian security. Sixty-one countries voted 
for the resolution at the 26th session of the UN General 
Assembly and fifty-five abstained. None voted against it. 

Several delegations abstained from voting because they had 
seen in its formulations some contradictions with the norms of 
the intemationeil law of the sea. The Soviet Union, while in 
principle supporting the Declaration, could not agree with the 
prejudiced thesis of the “rivalry between the great powers in the 
region”, because it did not correspond with the real state of 
affairs in the Indian Ocean and placed the USSR and the United 
States on the same level. 

Indeed, it is enough to look at the information given earlier 
about the huge armada of US and other Western countries’ 
ships in the Indian Ocean, about the American military bases 
and strongholds in the region, toisee how obviously untenable 
the argument about “rivalry” is. The USSR has no i^itary base 
in the Indian Ocean and has no intention of building any there. 
It is not bringing its strategic forces into the region. Since 1971, 
thie Soviet military presence in the Indian Ocean has been 
minimal and is merely a reply to US militeirist actions. Besides, 
the USSR is ready to reduce radically its presence in the Indian 
Ocean, provided the United States and other extra-regional 
countnes do the same. 

It is also enough to take a look at a map to understand that 
the Indian Ocean is of truly vital importance to the Soviet 
Union. As was already noted, the only sea route linking the 
European part of the Soviet Union with the Soviet Far East that 
is ice-free ail the year round, lies through the Indian Ocean. The 
Soviet Union is conducting broad scientific research in the 
Indian Ocean, in particular, research on the peacefiil use of 
outer space. Lastly, the establishment of a zone of peace close to 
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its southern borders is of enormous importance for the Soviet 
Union in terms of its security. 

Guided by all this, the USSR approaches the issue of a zone 
of peace in the Indian Ocean with concrete proposals. These 
proposals include: 

— To dismantle all foreign mihtary bases in the Indian 
Ocean; 

— To prohibit the deployment of nuclear weapons and 
other weapons of mass destruction in the Indian Ocean; 

— To prohibit the use of nuclear weapons against the 
httoral and hinterland states, and to have the nuclear powers 
assume obligations to this effect; 

— To prohibit the deployment of armed forces and 
armaments which would threaten the sovereignty, territorial 
integrity and independence of the region’s countries. 

All this fuUycorresponds to the provisions of the Declaration 
of the Indian Ocean as a Zone of Peace. 

Seventeen years have passed since the adoption of the 
Declaration of the Indian Ocean as a Zone of Peace. In 1972, 
the UN General Assembly set up the UN Ad Hoc Committee 
on the Indian Ocean (it initially comprised 15 coxmtries, and 
today, 48) which was entrusted with the task of working out 
practical measures to m£ike the Indian Ocean a zone of peace, 
and later, inter alia, of convening an international conference on 
this issue. 

Major differences on this important issue emerged rjght away 
between the socialist and nonahgned countries, on the one hand, 
and the Western powers, on the other. The response of the 
United States and some of its allies to the proposal of convening 
the conference was negative, as they saw in it an obstacle to the 
implementation of their plan for the “strategic development” of 
the Indian Ocean. 

The Soviet Union, for its part, expressed its readiness to take 
part m consultations on preparations for the conference. 

Despite the counteraction of those opposed to establishing a 
zone of peace and holding a conference on tins issue, the 
nonali^ed countries, supported by the socialist 
countries-members of the Ad Hoc Committee, have contributed 
to the work of the committee by making concrete proposals and 
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working out specific documents. For aU practical purposes the 
zone of peace has to be created from scratch, as the history of 
diplomacy offers no precedents to go by. The advocates of the 
zone of peace moved along an untrodden path. Thus, the 
nonaligned coimtries, seeking to find some structural framework 
so as to avoid a chaotic, unproductive discussion, got the 
committee to adopt a programme for considering the basic 
issues involved in the creation of a zone of peace in the Indian 
Ocean. The programme includes the following: (1) 
Geographical limits, (2) Foreign military presence, (3) Nuclear 
weapons, (4) Security, (5) Peaceful settlement of disputes, (6) 
Use of the Indian Ocean by foreign vessels and aircraft, (7) 
Other matters. This programme, which became known as the 
“Seven Points of the Chairman”, serves as the basis on which an 
international legal instrument to regulate the status of the peace 
zone is being worked out. 

The idea of the zone of peace in the Indian Ocean has been 
discussed at many international and regional forums. Bom 
within the ranks of the nonaligned movement, this idea has been 
getting increasmg attention at its various forums. The founders 
of the movement, which has a powerful peace potential, were 
countries of the Indian Ocean basin. Most of the conferences of 
the nonaligned states have been held in the countries of the 
region: Egypt, Zambia, Sri Lanka, India„Zimbabwe. Zimbabwe, 
which hosted the Eighth Conference of Heads of State or 
Government of Nonaligned Countries, has been the chairman of 
the movement since 1986. A child of the Indian Ocean, the 
nonaligned movement pays great attention to this' region, and 
this is reflected in its documents. Their keynote is the striving to 
turn the Indian Ocean into a zone of peace, security and 
cooperation. 

The Fourth Conference of Heads of State or Government of 
Nonaligned Countries, which was held in Algeria in September 
1973, “welcomed the adoption of the Declaration of the Indian 
Ocean as a Zone of Peace”, expressed its confidence that 
“action designed to promote the objectives of the Declaration 
will contribute to the strengthening of mtemational peace and 
security” and urged all powers “to cooperate in order to reahse 
the objectives and implementation of this resolution.”^ 

^Non-Aligned Conferences: Basic Documents, p 200. 
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In the same year, the 28th session of the UN General 
Assembly passed a resolution on the zone of peace by 95 votes 
(35 countries abstained), and at the next, 29th session, 103 
countries voted in favour of the resolution (26 abstained). 

The Conference of Foreign Ministers of Nonaligned 
Countries, held in Lima in August 1975, passed a special 
resolution declaring the Indian Ocean a zone of peace. The 
resolution expressed grave concern over the expansion of the 
military base on Diego Garcia and the deployment of the armed 
forces of great powers. The littoral countries belonging to 
multilateral military alliances were called upon to abandon 
those alliances and to ensure the dismantling of all military 
bases set up in support of the alliances. The resolution appealed 
to states to reject all actions incompatible with the goals of the 
UN Declaration of the Indian Ocean as a Zone of Peace, 
including the expansion of their military presence, preservation 
of military bases and means of logistical support, and the 
deployment of nuclear and other weapons of mass destruction. 

The Fifth Conference of Heads of State or Government of 
Nonaligned Countries was held in Colombo in August 1976. It 
paid serious attention to the issue of the Indian Ocean. A 
special chapter in the political declaration adopted by the forum 
was set aside for this issue. That document noted that the UN 
Declaration of the Indian Ocean as a Zone of Peace 
corresponded with the fundamental principles of the nonaligned 
movement. It confirmed that the proposal on the zone of peace 
did not infringe upon the right of other states to use the ocean’s 
waters m accordance with intemationariaw. 

“The Conference condemned ' the establishment, 
maintenance and expansion of foreign and imperialist 
military bases and installations, such as Diego Garcia, by the 
great powers in the pursuit of their strategic interests as well 
as the continuing escalation of great power military rivalry 
and tension in the Indian Ocean as they constituted a direct 
threat to the independence, sovereignty, territorial integrity 
and peaceful development of States of the region.”* 


'Non-Aligned Conferences. Colombo, 1 976, pp 49-50. 
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The Fifth Conference called upon the states of the Indian 
Ocean basin to refuse to grant facilities for armed forces of 
other states on their territories and to dismantle any existing 
foreign military bases and installations there. It furthermore 
condemned the existence of South Africa’s military bases in the 
region and the close military cooperation between the Pretona 
regime, Israel and “certain Western Powers”.' 

‘The Conference called upon Nonaligned states in the 
region to take concerted action . . . with a view to convening a 
conference on the Indian Ocean, as soon as possible, in 
accordance with United Nations General Assembly 
resolution 3259 (XXIX) and 3468 (XXX). . . 

The Sixth Conference of Heads of State or Government of 
Nonaligned Countries, held in Havana in September 1979, 
“reviewed the evolution of the situation in the Indian Ocean 
since the Colombo Conference and expressed its deep concern 
at recent developments that have resulted m further 
intensification of great power military presence and rivalry, 
thereby leading to the deterioration of peace and security in the 
Indian Ocean area, hindering the struggle to free the region 
from foreign domination and seriously threatening the 
inalienable right of the littoral and hinterland states to freely 
dispose of their natural wealth and resources”.^ 

The forum expressed its serious concern over the intentions 
to deploy military and naval forces in the Indian Ocean on a 
permanent basis, called upon the littoral and hinterland states o^’ 
the Indian Ocean to refr^ from participation in military blocs 
and pacts and welcomed the fact that a number of the region’s 
countries had withdrawn from such pacts. 

“The Conference urged the dismantling of foreign military 
bases and installations which are or may be endangenng the 
sovereignty, territorial integrity and peaceM development of the 
states in the area or which are being used to block the exercise 


^Non-Aligned Conferences, Colombo, 1976, p 50 
^Ibid. 

^Two Decades of Non-Alignment Documents of Gatherings of The 
Non-Altgned Countries, 1961-1982, Government of India, New Delhi, 1983, p 
417. 
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of the inalienable right to self-determination of the peoples 
under colonial and alien domination in this part of the world”.* 

The forum noted that talks had been held between the USSR 
and the United States on reducing their military presence in the 
Indian Ocean and, expressing its regret that they had been 
suspended, “urged that the talks be resumed at the earliest 
possible date and expressed the hope that these talks would 
fully meet the objectives of the Declaration of the Indian Ocean 
as a Zone of Peace”.^ 

Beginning in the mid-1970s the discussion of the issue of 
making the Indian Ocean a zone of peace was conducted 
primarily in the UN Ad Hoc Committee on the Indian Ocean. 
This discussion was not, however, constructive. The absence in 
the Declaration of a clear-cut definition of who is responsible 
for the tension in the region and the attempts to put the USSR 
and the USA on the same level, hampered progress in its work. 

At the same time the USSR, supporting the initiative of the 
nonaligned coimtries on the establishment of a zone of peace in 
the Indian Ocean, began consultations with the Ad Hoc 
Committee in 1977 and expressed its readiness to search for 
ways and means of reducing military activity in the region on a 
reciprocal basis jointly with other countries. At the 32nd session 
of the UN General Assembly the USSR voted in favour of the 
resolution on the zone of peace in the Indian Ocean (altogether 
123 countries voted in favour of the resolution, while 13 
abstained — the United States, Britain, France, West Germany 
and other Western countries). Their pretexts varied^ but the goal 
of those who abstained was the same — to prevent the 
conference from being convened and to torpedo the very idea of 
a zone of peace. 

The Soviet-American talks on the limitation and reduction of 
military activity in the region held in 1977-1978, that is, in the 
period of detente, could have been of great importance for the 
establishment of a zone of peace m the Indian Ocean. But as 
time has shown, those talks were needed by the United States 
only as a smokescreen to cover up the -further build-up of its 

'Two Decades of Non-Alignment Documents of Gatherings of The 
Non-Aligned Countries, 1961-1982, Government of India, New Delhi, 1983, p 

417 , , ,H 
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military potential in the region. Having suspended the talks, the 
United States began intensely building up its military presence 
m the Indian Ocean. 

The Meeting of the Littoral and Hinterland States of the 
Indian Ocean holds a special place in the implementation of the 
idea of establishing a zone of peace. This meeting, the first with 
the participation of all countries of the basin since the adoption 
of the Declaration, took place in New York in July 1979. It was 
attended by all littoral and hinterland countries of the Indian 
Oceaii. Permanent members of the Security Council and a 
number of countries which make wide use of the Indian Ocean 
were invited as observers. 

During the discussions, most of the delegations resolutely 
spoke in favour of eliminating military bases, for ending the 
arms race and the deployment of nuclear weapons in the Indian 
Ocean, and for making it a zone of peace and stability. These 
proposals, which the Soviet Union supported, became the main 
provisions of the meeting’s final document. 

At the same time, a representative of the United States 
declared that the US reserved its right to have bases in the 
region, to send its warships and aircraft there, including those 
with nuclear weapons aboard. This was an obvious attempt to 
frustrate not only the idea of making the Indian Ocean a zone of 
peace, but also any step towards establishing stability m the 
area. 

Regrettably, there was no unity among the forum’s 
participants in the understanding of the genuine causes of the 
tension in the region and the ways of eliminating them. While 
some delegations pointed out the growing aggressiveness of 
imperialism, in particular, the plans to set up a US Fifth Fleet 
specially designed for operation in the Indian Ocean and the 
expansion of the American base on Diego Garcia, others felt 
that the source of tension was the presence of foreign powers, 
the “rivalry”. As a result, the final document, which laid down 
the seven basic principles of the proposed agreement on the 
Indian Ocean as a zone of peace, was not adopted by consensus. 

But it was important that the meeting recommended that the 
next, 34th session, of the UN General Assembly set a date for 
the convening of an mtemational conference on the Indian 
Ocean, that it expand the membership of the Ad Hoc 
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Committee on the Indian Ocean by including in it the states that 
are permanent members of the Security Council, and that it 
request the Committee to make preparations for the forum. 

These recommendations served as the basis for the decisions 
passed at the 34th session of the UN General Assembly which 
took place in New York two months after that meeting. The 
session adopted two resolutions relating to the implementation 
of the Declaration of the Indian Ocean as a Zone of Peace. 

One of them (34/80/ A) contained an evaluation of the 
military-political situation m the Indian Ocean area. It expressed 
concern over the aggravation of the situation in the region and 
noted with regret the suspension of the Soviet-US talks on the 
limitation and subsequent reduction of military activity in the 
Indian Ocean. But once again this document made no reference 
to who was responsible for the growing tension in the Indian 
Ocean basin. By that time the 'United States had started an 
unprecedented military build-up in that region. No mention was 
made of the fact that it was the United States which unilaterally 
broke off the talks with the Soviet Union, seeing in them an 
obstacle to the implementation of its militarist policy in the 
Indian Ocean. 

For this reason the Soviet delegation was forced to abstain 
from the voting on the resolution. 

In another document (Resolution 34/80/B),- the General 
Assembly recorded its decision to convene an international 
conference on the Indian Ocean in 1981 and requested the Ad 
Hoc Committee to make preparations for its convening. The 
false thesis about the “rivalry of great powers” as a source of 
tension in the Indian Ocean was not included in the resolution. 
The Soviet Union voted for the resolution and expressed its 
readiness to join the Ad Hoc Committee. The United States, 
Britain and France abstamed from the voting on both the 
resolutions. 

Thus, after the 34th session of the UN General Assembly, the 
issue of making the Indian Ocean a zone of peace acquired a 
more practical character. This left an imprint on the work of the 
UN Ad Hoc Committee on the Indian Ocean. 

The Committee’s membership was considerably expanded. It 
was joined by the Soviet Union, France, as well as six other 
states which make wide use of the Indian Ocean: West 
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Germany, Italy, Canada, Liberia, Holland and Norway. 
Somewhat later, the United States and Britain expressed interest 
in participating in the work of the Committee. Thereafter, a 
number of socialist states — Bulgaria, the German Democratic 
Republic, Poland, Romania and Yugoslavia — were admitted to 
the Committee. And since the beginning of 1980, Djibouti, 
Egypt, Panama, Seychelles, Singapore, Sudan and the Maldives 
have also been taking part in the Committee’s work. 

With its membership expanded, the Committee held three 
sessions in 1980. Those sessions clearly showed that the United 
States and some of its alhes do not want a zone of peace to be 
established in the Indian Ocean. 

“We Are Witnesses to a Sad Spectacle. . 

The work of the Committee in subsequent years has been 
marked by a clash between two opposing courses. The 
nonaligned and socialist countries feel that the Committee 
should do what it was set up to do, that is, to make preparations 
for an international conference on the issue of turning the 
Indian Ocean into a zone of peace. But the United States and its 
allies are trying to prevent the convening of such a conference. 

Using various pretexts and advancing all sorts of demands, 
the United States has followed a course aimed at torpedoing. the 
idea of establishing a zone of peace in the Indian Ocean, thus 
gaining time for the expansion of its military presence in the 
region. In this respect a remark Robert .Komer, at one time 
Under Secretary of Defence, made way back on April 3, 1980, 
is characteristic. He said quite frankly that the potential of the 
United States in this region was already considerable. 
According to him, the US had increased its armed forces in the 
Middle East, operating directly in the Persian Gulf or close to it 
and had strengthened its naval presence in the Indian Ocean. At 
that point two carrier groups were deployed in the area and 
Komer projected that this potential would keep growing 
continuously as the US carried out its five-year military 
programme.^ Since that time the United States has been 
building up its military presence in the region continuously, 

'See International Affairs, No 4, Moscow 1981, p 104 
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creating a strategic bridgehead for its forward-based forces, a 
base for launching a possible nuclear strike against the USSR, 
and for putting pressure on the countries of the basin. 

During those years, American representatives started paymg 
more frequent visits to Indian Ocean countnes with a view to 
getting fresh opportunities for a further expansion of the US 
mili tary presence there, and large-scale naval and air 
manoeuvres of US armed forces and the troops of its allies 
started being held on a regular basis. And, in the UN Ad Hoc 
Committee, the United States continued its diplomatic game of 
seeking to distract attention from its expansionist actions in the 
region and to place the responsibility for the growing tension on 
others, first and foremost, on the USSR. 

The arguments advanced varied, but they were all equally 
false. 

In order to “prove” the thesis about “the rivalry of the super 
powers in the Indian Ocean” and to distort data on the presence 
of Soviet ships in the region, wide pubhcity was given to 
evaluations which were actually based on calculations of the 
number of so-called “ship-days”. These data are compiled by 
multiplying the number of ships by the number of days the ships 
spent in the region. 

Such an approach to the defimtion of naval presence is purely 
propaganda motivated, for no distinction is made between types 
of ships, their displacement, weapons, etc. An aggregate number 
of “ship-days” is reached for all types of ships — combat, 
support, auxiliary, etc. Meanwhile, it is obviously wrong to 
compare tactical and technical data of, say, an aircraft carrier 
and a mine-sweeper. 

As a result, it works out that such auxiliary ships as oilers are 
equated with warships. Summing up “ship-days” of all classes of 
ships, American military experts tried to make it look like the 
Soviet Union had considerable naval forces in the region, thus 
distorting the true correlation between the naval presence of the 
United States and that of the USSR in the Indian Ocean region. 

The so-called “Afghan issue” was also raised. The United 
States, supported by Austral’, •», Britain and some othe^ 
countries, stated that the presence of Soviet troops u* 
Afghanistan made it impossible to hold an international 
conference, on turning the Indian Ocean into a zone of peace. 
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That untenable argument was rejected not only by the USSR, 
but also by the nonaligned countries which declared that the 
presence of a Soviet limited contingent in Afghanistan at the 
request of its legitimate government did not in any way 
contradict the concept of the zone of peace in the Indian Ocean 
or the convening of an international forum on this issue. 

Moreover, US representatives hinted that the future zone of 
peace in the Indian Ocean should include large parts of Soviet 
territory. 

Several nonaligned delegations criticised this approach of the 
United States, saying that it amounted to nothing but “delaying 
tactics”. They noted that if American “logic” is to be followed in 
discussing the presence of Soviet troops in Afghanistan, the 
Committee should first discuss and pass a judgement on the 
continued illegal occupation by Israel of the lands of Arab 
countries which were littoral and hinterland countries of the 
Indian Ocean, for, this really posed a threat to peace and had 
created a very dangerous hotbed of tension. They said the 
Committee should also discuss the occupation by South Africa 
of Namibian territory and its aggressive acts against hinterland 
countries of the Indian Ocean, as weU as the United State’s act 
of armed aggression against Iran, and other issues. 

Both the USSR representative and representatives of 
nonaligned coimtries stressed that the Committee had no 
mandate to discuss the situation in Afghanistan, and was called 
upon, to organise a conference on making the Indian Ocean a 
zone of peace. 

The 35th session of the UN General Assembly passed a 
resolution (35/150) which confirmed the need to convene the 
conference on the issue of turning the Indian Ocean into a zone 
of peace in 1981 at Colombo, The document contained no 
mention of any “rivarly of the two superpowers in the Indain 
Ocean” and merely spoke of their “confrontation”. 

In the course of three sessions of the Committee in 1981, 
opponents of the zone of peace, apart fi-om using the so-called 
“Afghan issue”, resorted to procedural procrastination.. The US, 
Britain, Australia and Japan maintained that, due to the lack of 
unity of views on the essence of the zone of peace, the 
convocation of an international conference, would serve no 
purpose. But this demarche was also rejected by the nonaligned 
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countries which submitted to the March session of the 
Committee a document called “Nucleus of Draft Agenda” for 
the future conference. 

At the next session of the Ad Hoc Committee (June 1981), 
the United States went from procedural procrastination to open 
blackmail, with the aim ‘of preventing the convening of the 
conference. It said that the idea of a zone of peace was 
“completely outdated”. The US held that a new concept should 
be worked out based on the premise that the threat to security 
of the Indian Ocean countries comes not from the concentration 
in the Indian Ocean of the enormous naval force of the United 
States, not from the network of American military bases, but 
from the presence of the Soviet armed forces in the Caucasus 
and in Central Asia, that is, on Soviet territoiy. 

Advancing this obviously provocative thesis, the United 
States hoped to set the developing countries of the Indian 
Ocean against the USSR. To top it all, it demanded, in the form 
of an ultimatum, that the Committee should not begin 
preparations for the conference until the American “concept” of 
the zone of peace was accepted. Socialist countries-members of 
the Committee gave a firm rebuff to the Americans’ political 
sabotage; it was not supported by the nonaligned countries 
either, and not even all of the United States’ allies openly 
supported the American line. Nevertheless, taking advantage of 
the Committee’s, practice of adopting decisions by consensus, 
the United States frustrated the UN decision on holding the 
conference in 1 981 . 

At the August 1981 session of the Committee, the nonaligned 
countries submitted a draft which was to a certain extent a 
compromise and proposed that the conference be convened not 
later than the first half of 1983. The draft resolution was 
adopted by consensus at the 36th session of the UN General 
Assembly. ^ 

But, during 1 982, the United States and a number of Western 
and other countries continued their attempts to prevent the 
convening of the conference on the scheduled date. At the first 
session of the Committee in March 1982, a number of Western 
delegations proposed that a “code of principles” be worked out 
on the zone of peace in the Indian Ocean. Some of them, such 
as freedom of navigation, development of economic 
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cooperation, food aid, the extension to that region of the 
principle of the non-proliferation of nuclear weapons, basically 
corresponded to the zone of peace concept but, as a whole, the 
“principles” were directed at perpetuating US military presence 
in the region, at substituting these principles for the zone of 
peace concept. 

With a view to putting the issue of the conference on a 
practical plane, the German Democratic Repubhc and Bulgaria 
submitted to the Committee’s consideration a document called 
“Conception for a Possible Structure, and Procedure of the 
Conference on the Indian Ocean”. It was positively received by 
the delegations of nonaligned countries. 

This did not suit the opponents of the establishment of a zone 
of peace in the Indian Ocean. At the next session of the 
Committee, in May 1982, they again made an attempt to 
undermine the existing mandate of the Committee and the very 
concept of the peace zone in the hope of preventing the 
conference from being held in the first half of 1983. Actually, 
they hoped to postpone it indefinitely, tmtil at least 1986 (that 
is, until the implementation of the American plan for the 
“strategic development of the Indian Ocean” had been 
completed), or, if possible, to bury the idea altogether. Some 
representatives <5r Western countries (excluding France) 
introduced a document entitled “A Complex of Principles 
Related to the Indian Ocean as a Zone of Peace”. This complex 
was divided into three ^oups of principles — political, security 
and economic. 

The document was submitted by the Australian representative 
who, on behalf of “like-minded states”, explained that until a 
complete unity of views on the issue of the zone of peace was 
achieved, the conference at Colombo should not be held. 

The US representative emphasised that the “Complex of 
Principles” should form the basis of the Committee’s work. He 
stated that the US delegation was prepared to take part in the 
conference only on the basis of this “Complex of Principles”. He 
a^tin raised the supposition already rejected by the nonaligned 
countries that the threat to the Indian Ocean countries comes 
not from the sea, but overland, not from the. south, but from the 
north, trying to lay the blame for the tension in the region on the 
Soviet Union. 
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But this time too the nonaligned countries did not let anyone 
deceive them. In this connection a remark made by the Indian 
representative, expressing the view of the nonahgned countries, 
is characteristic. He said: “We witnessed the sad spectacle of a 
determined effort by certain delegations to inject a whole range 
of extraneous issues into the Committee in the guise of offering 
a ‘set of principles’. We see this effort clearly as an attempt to 
bring about a change in the mandate of the Committee. The 
mandate of the Committee is to undertake preparatory work for 
the convening of a conference on the Indian Ocean in 
Colombo.”^ 

He also stressed that the dismantling of foreign military bases 
and other installations as well as the reduction of foreign 
countries’ military presence in the region were the most 
essential elements of the Declaration. “The discussion of 
principles of a general nature go beyond the mandate of the 
Committee and is absolutely unwarranted at this forum. Let the 
authors of the ‘principles’ try to set up a separate committee for 
this purpose, and we, and other delegations as well, would then 
consider whether or not to join such a committee. As for us, 
that is, the UN Ad Hoc Committee on the Indian Ocean, let us 
implement the mandate of the General Assembly. And this will 
require the pohtical will of states, if they are to make a concrete 
contribution to the Committee’s work.” 

The issue of the Indian Ocean figured prominently in the work 
of the Seventh Conference of Heads of State or Government of 
Nonaligned Countries held in New Delhi in March 1983. The 
Conference “reaffirmed the determination of the nonaligned 
states to continue their endeavour towards the attainment of the 
objectives embodied in the Declaration of the Indian Ocean as a 

Zone of Peace It reiterated its conviction that the presence 

in the Indian Ocean area of any manifestation of great power 
military presence, foreign bases, militaiy installations and 
logistical supply faciUties, nuclear weapons and weapon^ of 
mass destruction- conceived in the context of great power 
rivalries, constitute a flagrant violation of the Declaration of the 
Indian Ocean as a Zone of Peace.”^ 

^ New Times^l^o 31 Moscow, 1982, p IL 

^Seventh Conference of Heads of State or Government of Non-Aligned 
Countnes, A/38/132, S/15675, New Delhi, 1983, p 24. 
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“It viewed with disquiet and concern the continuous 
escalation of great power military presence in the Indian Ocean 
area, including the exapansion of the existing bases, the search 
for new base facilities and the establishment of the new military 
command structures of the great powers against the express 
wishes of the littoral and hinterland states of the Indian Ocean 
and other nonaligned countries. These activities endangered the 
independence, sovereignty, territorial integrity and peaceful 
development of the states in the area.”' 

Characteristically, the nonaligned countries, demonstrating a 
certain inconsistency in the decisions of their highest forums 
regarding the Indian Ocean and using, in particular, the term of 
“great power rivalry in the region”, nevertheless in effect 
pointed to the real source of tension in the area without actually 
naming it. After all, “the expansion of the existing bases, the 
search for new base facilities and the establishment of the new 
military command structures” pertain to the United States 
alone; the expansion* and modernisation of the Diego Garcia 
base, and the establishment of CENTCOM and the Rapid 
Deployment Force, etc. 

By the time the Seventh Nonaligned Conference was 
convened, it was obvious that it would be impossible to hold the 
international conference on the Indian Ocean in 1983, and the 
conference was postponed until the first half of 1984. The 
Political Declaration of the Delhi conference stressed that the 
nonaligned countries were determined “to work for the success 
of the Conference on the Indian Ocean to be held in Sri Lanka 
in 1984”.^ They urged the UN Ad Hoc Committee to complete 
the preparations for the conference as scheduled. 

The United States, however, once again resorting to pressure 
and blackmail and taking advantage of the lack of firm unity 
among the nonaligned countries, managed to prevent the 
holding of the conference in 1984, too. 

On the Way to Colombo 

The session of the UN General Assembly, held in 1983, 

‘Seventh Conference of Heads of State or Government of Non-Aligned 
Countries, A/3?/132, 5/15675, New Delhi, 1983, p. 24. 

HbuL 
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requested thfe UN Ad Hoc Committee to complete the 
preparations for the conference in 1984 so as to ensure it would 
be convened m the first half of 1985. A significant positive step 
was made by the Ad Hoc Committee at its March 1984 session. 
Depiste the attempts of the United States and some of its allies 
to impede the Committee’s work, the session started discussing 
the agenda of the forthcoming international conference. The 
main topic of discussion was a proposal to work out practical 
steps for the implementation of the UN Declaration of the 
Indian Ocean as a Zone of Peace. 

The next session of the Committee (July 1984) continued the 
course of the March session which decided to request the UN 
Secretariat to prepare a draft of the rules of procedure for the 
proposed conference and a draft of its agenda. These drafts 
were prepared. This time the Western countries did not dare to 
come out openly against the documents and were, in fact, 
involved in their consideration. 

An intensive discussion was held for two weeks around these 
two drafts. The response to the idea of concentrating efforts at 
the proposed conference on working out practical measures for 
the limitation of military activities in the Indian Ocean was 
broad and positive. This made up the main content of the draft 
agenda of the future forum. 

A final decision on the content of these two documents 
should have been taken at the next session of the Ad Hoc 
Committee scheduled for August. But once again it turned out 
that it was impossible to organise the conference. 

The Eighth Conference of Heads of State or Government of 
Nonaligned Countries was held in September 1986 in Harare, 
the capital of Zimbabwe. The participants in the forum 
reaffirmed their principled positions on the issue of the Indian 
Ocean as a zone of peace and noted that, despite all the efforts 
of the nonaligned countries, the convening of the conference on 
the Indian Ocean at Colombo (Sri Lanka) had been put off for 
too long due to the obstructionist position of certain countries. 
They called upon the UN Ad Hoc Committee to complete the 
preparations for the conference in strict conformity with its 
mandate. 

The Heads of State or Government decided to continue their 
endeavour with a view to ensuring that the conference on the 
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Indian Ocean was held at Colombo as soon as possible, and not 
later than in 1988. In this connection they called upon the 
permanent members of the Security Council and leading 
maritime powers to take an active part in the conference and 
cooperate with the littoral and hinterland countries, for this was 
vitally important for the success of the conference. 

The Harare conference again supported the sovereignty of 
Mauritius over the Chagos Archipelago, including the Diego 
Garcia island, and demanded that the island be returned to 
Mauritius as soon as possible. 

The UN General Assembly session held in the same year 
requested the UN Ad Hoc Committee on the Indian Ocean to 
complete in 1987 all its preparatory work with a view to 
ensuring that the international conference on the Indian Ocean 
at Colombo be opened no later than in 1 988. 

This task was taken up by the first session of the Committee 
in the spring of 1987. The nonaligned coimtries prepared 
beforehand a kind of “time-table” for the Committee’s work for 
the whole of 1987 and managed to get it approved at the first 
meeting. The Committee was asked to complete the w^ork on 
matters of organisation and substance, including the work on 
elaborating a draft agenda for the conference and rules of 
procedure; on determining the composition of the conference, 
on establishing the stages of the conference and the level of 
representation; the consideration of the possible framework of 
an international agreement on making the Indian Ocean a zone 
of peace, the characteristics of the zone of peace, etc. 

A representative of Sri Lanka said at that session that due to 
the mounting tension in the Indian Ocean the convening of the 
conference at Colombo was becoming ever more urgent. 

The delegation of India, stressing that the situation in the 
Indian Ocean had become even further aggravated ‘Svith the 
introduction of nuclear missile submarines, ICBMs and 
long'-range bombers” (it is the United States which has these 
weapons in the Indian Ocean), called upon the nonaligned 
countries “to pursue the concept of the zone of peace more 
vigorously than ever before”. 

Delegations of the USSR and other socialist countries in the 
Committee supported the nonaligned countries in their 
intention to complete the practical preparations for the 
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conference and to open it at Colombo on tihe date set by the 
General Assembly. 

Ambassador Roland Timerbayev, head of the USSR 
delegation, noted: ‘The formation of a zone of peace in that area 
would not only ensure the normalisation of the situation and 
demilitarisation of the Indian Ocean, but would also facilitate 
the solution of a broader, problem, namely, the turning of the 
whole of Asia into a zone of peace and cooperation. This can be 
achieved through the combmed efforts of the Asian states on 
the basis of an integrated approach through negotiations and 
consultations at the bilateral and regional level.” 

He drew the delegations’ attention to the fact that -the basic 
provisions of the Delhi Declaration, which exemplified a new 
political thinking in the nuclear-space age, were fully applicable 
to matters concerning the zone of peace in the Indian Ocean. 
Timerbayev stressed that it was time to abandon the outdated 
policy auned at ensuring the domination of some over others in 
the Indian Ocean. 

How did the US representatives on the Committee reply this 
time? Repeating the hackneyed thesis about the Aghan problem 
being “an obstacle to the holding of the conference in 
Colombo”, but realising that the prospects of an Afghan 
settlement were acquiring tangible features, the US 
representative advanced a new “argument”. According to him, 
the continued bloody confrontation between Iran and Iraq made 
a true zone of peace unattainable in the foreseeable future (!). 
Thus, he disclosed that the United States had already begun 
looking for new pretexts to prevent the conference from being 
convened. 

Perhaps the next pretext wiU be the situation in Sri Lanka. But 
then again, perhaps the US will come up with something else. 

The new Soviet initiatives advanced by Mikhail Gorbachev 
during his visit to India in November 1986, had an impact on 
the work of the first session of the Ad Hoc Committee on 'the 
Indian Ocean in 1987. The objective of these initiatives, which 
fuUy conform to the idea of a peace zone and make a concrete 
contribution to the implementation of fhis idea, is to facilitate 
the process of military detente in the region. 

\^en the USSR proposes to sign an agreement on guarantees 
of the safety of sea communications and on guarantees of the 
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sovereignty of the littoral countries over their natural wealth, it 
does not do so in abstract categories. The USSR proposes that 
such agreements be worked out in the course of negotiations 
among interested states which use the Indian Ocean. Such 
agreements could also be incorporated in an international law 
document regulating the legal status of the zone of peace in the 
Indian Ocean. Of course, the USSR is not against negotiating 
these matters within the framework of an international conference 
on the Indian Ocean. Advancing tiiese concrete proposals, 
the USSR takes into account the fact that many countries 
have voiced their concern ever a possible threat^ to navigation, 
especially in the Persian Gulf zone and mtemational straits. 

Calling for the strengthening of military-political stability in 
the Indian Ocean region, the Soviet side expressed its readiness 
to start negotiations at any time with the United States and 
other extra-regional states which have warships permanently 
stationed in^e Indian Ocean on a considerable reduction of 
both the number and activity of naval forces in the region. 

And what was the US reply to that? During the session of the 
Ad Hoc Committee in 1987, the UPI news agmey reported that 
according to official sources the’ US naval command had 
decided to keep strike aircraft carrier groups in the Indian 
Ocean permanently. Informing US Congress of this decision, 
Admiral William J. Crowe, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, said that this goal would require increasing the number of 
aircraft carriers in the Indian Ocean to 15 and that the US 
Navy, therefore, asked for allocations for the building of two 
strike carriers. The Admiral admitted that the carriers would be 
patrolling the Indian Ocean throughout the 1990s on a constant 
basis. 

Next, taking advantage of the situation in the Persian Gulf, the 
US Administration decided to expand American military 
presence in that region. 

The United States undertook the protection of Kuwaiti oil 
tankers which began sailing xmder the US flag. In this 
connection, the Middle East strike force of five warships 
stationed there was increased by three more, including a nuclear 
cruiser equipped with the modem anti-aircraft defence system 
Igis. An aircraft carrier was placed on permanent duty at the 
Strait of Hormuz with others to render air and fire support to 
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American ships in. the event of an attack. Reconnaissance 
functions were placed on P-3 and submarine aircraft based in 
Oman and AWACS planes of the US Air Force stationed in 
Saudi Arabia. 

The concentration of American military power in that 
explosive region is effected on the pretext of ensunng the 
“freedom of navigation”. US President Ronald Reagan stated 
that the above steps were motivated by the desire to oppose any 
attempt to cut off the flow of Middle East oil to the United 
States and other Western countries. 

The President’s words made it clear, however, that the United 
States mtended to use the tense situation in the Persian Gulf 
primarily for su^)stantiating its claim to military-political 
domination in the region, declared by the United States to be a 
sphere of its “vital interests”. According to press reports, the 
A^^te House accepted the recommendation of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff regarding American “long-term military presence” in the 
region and the intensification of the attempts to gain access to 
the military installations on the territory of the states situated 
there. 

Increasing its military presence in the Persian Gulf, a key area 
of the Indian Ocean, the United States is once agam resorting to 
lies. It was Ronald Reagan, himself who asserted that the Soviet 
Union “covets” control over the Gulf. And this is being said at 
a time when the USSR proposes to adopt confidence-building 
measures as regards the Indian Ocean. At the request of a 
number of delegations, the Soviet representative explained these 
proposals in detail at the first session of the UN Ad Hoc 
Committee in 1 987. 

The USSR believes that both qualitative and quantitative 
reductions must be made on warships, amphibious forces and 
warplanes of extra-regional states in the Indian Ocean area to 
safe and mutually acceptable limits, which have yet to be 
determined. Naturally, warships and submannes carrying 
nuclear weapons should be withdrawn from the Indian Ocean 
area. 

It would also be expedient to establish geographic limitations 
on the location of warships, warplanes and amphibious forces, 
as weU as to limit manoeuvres conducted by extra-regional 
states. In particular, such confidence-building measures as prior 
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notification of the holding of large-scale manoeuvres, invitation 
of observers to such manoeuvres, etc., should be consictered. 
Agreement should also be reached on limitmg the number of 
annual large-scale naval manoeuvres and exercises, as well as 
the number of warships and planes that participate in them. 

With a view to ensuring the safety of sea communications a 
ban should be introduced on the holding of any naval 
manoeuvres or exercises in international straits and adjacent 
areas, the boundaries of which have yet to be determined. 

The issue of nuclear weapons is especially sensitive for the 
region’s countries. Taking this into account, the Soviet 
delegation repeated once again that the USSR had no nuclear 
weapons in the Indian Ocean and declared that it was ready to. 
undertake the obligation not to deploy such weapons there or in 
the region’s countries, provided that a similar obligation was 
assumed by all nuclear powers, and the littoral and hinterland 
states of the Indian Ocean undertook a commitment not to 
make their territories available for the deployment of nuclear 
weapons. The states which do not possess nuclear weapons and 
which do not have such weapons on their territories are fully 
entitled, in the opmion of the USSR, to reliable international 
legal guarantees of their security and guarantees that nuclear 
weapons will not be used against them. 

The main result of the spring session of the Ad Hoc 
Committee in 1987 was that on behalf of the group of 
nonaligned coimtries Ambassador Nihal Rodrigo of Sri Lanka 
submitted the long-awaited document entitled “Stages of the 
United Nations Conference on the Indian Ocean”. According to 
it, at the first stage, heads of delegations will make political 
statements on the zone of peace and a summing-up document 
will be adopted containing the principles, modalities, 
mechanism and programme of action with a view to 
implementing the goals of the zone of peace. The second stage 
will involve discussion and elaboration of an international 
agreement to mclude provisions on the establishment of a zone 
of peace, and the third — the signing of such an agreement with 
clauses binding in nature. 

Thus, all the working documents which the General Assembly 
had requested the Ad Hoc Committee to prepare, had been 
prepared. 
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Due to the persistent efforts of the nonaligned and socialist 
countries an important step was made on the way towards 
Colombo. The preparation for an international conference on 
the Indian Ocean was at long last put on the practical plane. 

But at the second (and last) session of the Committee in 1987 
the West laimched a new offensive. Attempts were again made 
“to freeze” the Committee’s work and to bury the idea of 
establishing a zone of peace in the Indian Ocean. 

An intense discussion was held at the UN Headquarters in 
New York from Time 22 to July 10, 1987 where delegates from 
nonaligned countries gave a firm rebuff to the machinations of 
the opponents to the conference. The draft resolution of the 
42nd session of the UN General Assembly, adopted by the 
Committee by consensus, preserved the Committee’s mandate. 
At the same time, the nonaligned countries had to make a 
compromise; the dreift stated that if the Committee did not 
complete its work for the preparation of the conference ^d it 
turned out to be impossible to convene the conference in i988, 
the Committee should “complete the remaining work during its 
subsequent sessions in order to enable the convening of the 
Conference at Colombo at an early date, but not later than in 
1990”. 

This decisions was adopted by the 42nd session of the 
General Assembly. 

It should be noted that the original draft resolution submitted 
by Sri Lanka on behalf of the nonaligned countries spoke about 
a possible postponement of the conference imtil 1989. But using 
all possible kinds of pressure and “arm-twisting” tactics, the 
opponents of the zone of peace managed — for the sixth time 
already! — to postpone the convening of the conference for 
another two years. And where is the guarantee that there will be 
no seventh time? 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


Common Struggle 


USSR Position on the Indian Ocean 

The Soviet Union’s approach to Indian Ocean issues stems from 
its general approach to international problems. For over two 
decades the Soviet Union has repeatedly advanced proposals 
directed at the elimination of tension and the promotion of 
security and cooperation in the region. The USSR has been a 
consistent champion of the idea of making the Indian Ocean a 
zone of peace. Advanced long ago, these proposals are still in 
force. 

Two years before the zone of peace proposal was discussed at 
the United Nations, the then Foreign Minister of the USSR, 
Andrei Gromyko,* in his speech at the 24th session of the UN 
General Assernbly, spoke in favour of creating regional systems 
of security. 

A readiness to consider the problem of peace in the Indian 
Ocean was expwressed in the joint statement on the restilts of the 
Soviet-Indian summit meeting in 1971. The Soviet-Indian 
Declaration of 1973 adopted at the end of a similar meeting in 
Delhi said that the sides were ready to take part in the search 
for a favourable solution to the issue of making the Indian 
Ocean a zone of peace. 

The Memorandum of the USSR on Questions of Ending the 
Arms Race and Disarmament, submitted in 1976 to the 31st 
session of the UN General Assembly noted that the Soviet 
Union appreciated the concern of the littoral states over the 
growing military presence of states geographically very remote 
from the region: 

^Presently Andrei Gromyko is the Chairman of the Presidium of the USSR 
Supreme Soviet. 
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“Obviously the key question here is to ensure that there are 
no foreign military bases in the Indian Ocean, that bases 
which have been established there are dismantled, and that 
no new bases are established. As far as the Soviet Union is 
concerned, it has never had and does not now intend to build 
military bases in the Indian Ocean. 

“In resolving the question of foreign military bases along 
these Hnes, the Soviet Union would be prepared to join with 
other powers in seeking ways to reduce on a reciprocal basis 
the militar y activities of non-coastal states in the Indian 
Ocean.”^ 

The position of the Soviet Union on the zone of peace in the 
Indian Ocean was reflected at the 25th Congress of the CPSU 
held in 1976. The Report of the Party Central Committee to the 
Congress said: 

“Of late, pronomicements have been proliferating in many 
countries against any of the powers setting up military bases 
in the region of the Indian Ocean. We are in sympathy with 
these pronouncements. The Soviet Union has never had, and 
has no intention now of building, military bases in the Indian 
Ocean. And we call on the United States to take the same 
stand”^ 

At the 32nd session of the UN Oen^al Assembly the Soviet 
Union proposed to the nuclear powers to start talks with a view 
to achieving an agreement on the withdrtHval of ships carrying 
nuclear weapons from specific bodies of water of the world 
ocean. The proposal covered the Indian Ocean, too. 

The document entitled “On Practical Ways to End the Arms 
Race. Proposals of the Soviet Union”, submitted to the Special 
Session of the UN General Assembly ia 1978, expressed hopes 
that the Soviet-US talks on the limitation and subsequent 
reduction of military activity in the Indian Ocean would be 
successful. “Immediately following the conclusion of an 
agreement on ‘freezing’ or ‘stabilising’ military activities in the 

Disarmament. Soviet Initiatives, Novosti Press Agency PuHishing House, 
Moscow, 1977,1^ 139-40. 

^Yuri Nikolayev, Make the Indian Ocean a Peace Zone, Novosti Press Agency 
Publislimg House, Moscow, 1 985, p 35. 
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Indian Ocean at the present level,” the document reads, “talks 
should be held on their drastic curtailment including the 
dismantling of foreign military bases.”* 

In his speech at that session Andrei Gromyko stressed: 

‘The question right now is to ‘freeze’ military activities in the 
Indian Ocean at the present level. Understandably, this 
would only be the beginning. Following this we i^l be 
prepared to search for ways of drastically curtailing these 
activities, including the dismantling of foreign military bases. 
In this way the idea of turning the Indian Ocean into a zone 

of peace would come closer to being translated into 

reality.”^ 

“For Peace, Disarmament and International Security 
Guarantees,” a Memorandum submitted by the USSR to the 
35th session of the UN General Assembly in 1980, noted the 
unchanging position of the USSR in support of the striving of 
the littoral countries of the Indian Ocean to tum.their region into 
a zone of peace, where all military bases would be dismantled and 
no one wordd threaten the security and sovereignty of the littoral 
countries, as well as their striving to convene an international 
conference on that issue. At the same time, the Memorandum 
noted that the right of the peoples of the region “to a peaceful and 
tranquU life and their desire to pool efforts and resources for 
thmr countries’ eccmomic and social development are 
chaH^^ed as a result of a dramatic expansion, in the military 
presence and mifitary activities of the United-States and smne of 
its alfies in the region eff the Indian Ocean”. 

In hfey 1980, in a declaration adopted at the meeting of the 
Political -Consultative Committee of the Warsaw Treaty 
Orgaiusation, its member-states declared “their support for the 
proposal by the Indian Ocean states to turn that area into a 
zone of peace and expressed their readiness to cooperate with 
them in this matter, above all, at the International Conference 
on the Indian Ocean planned by the UN for 1981. At the same 
time, they have pointed out that the major build-up of US naval 


'Sppech by Aiidra Gromyko at the UN Gmeral Assembly’s Special Session on 
Disannament, Novosti Press Agemgr Publishing Hc»ise,McKCQw, i978,p43. 
V6«i,p23; 
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strength in the Indian Ocean, the building of new foreign 
mili tary bases there, and the expansion of the existing ones, 
grossly contradict the UN-approved plan to turn the Indian 
Ocean into a zone of peace, pose a threat to the security and 
independence of many countries and may result in the creation 
of a new seat of international tension”. 

During the Soviet-Indian Sununit in December 1980, the 
Soviet Union advanced proposals concerning the Persian Gulf 
which could be extended to the whole of the Indian Ocean. The 
USSR proposed to the United States, oilier Western countries, 
China, Japan and all other interested states, to agree on the 
following mutual obligations : 

— Not to establish foreign military bases in the Persian Gulf 
area and on adjacent islands; not to deploy nuclear weapons 
or any other weapons of mass destruction there; 

— Not to employ or threaten the use of force against the 
Persian Gulf countries, not to interfere in their internal 
affairs; 

— To respect the nonaligned status chosen by the Persian Gulf 
states; not to draw them into military groupings where 
nuclear powers are participating; 

— To respect the sovereign right of the states of the area to 
their natural resources; 

— Not to create any obstacles or pose a threat to normal 
trade exchanges and use of sea communications which .link 
the states of the area with other coimtries of the world. 

As can be seen, throughout the 1970s, that is, before the 
nonaligned countries of the Indian Ocean basin advanced the 
idea of making the Indian Ocean a zone of peace, the actions of 
the Soviet Union were for all practical purposes in line with this 
idea. And it worked consistently towards achieving this goal. It 
has continued this line m the 1980s as well. 

The Report of the CPSU Central Committee to the 26th 
Party Congress, held early in 1981, *paid a great deal of 
attention to ensuring peace in the Persian Gulf and at its 
approaches. The Report reads : 

“Instead of deploying more and more naval and air armadas, 
troops and arms there we propose that the military threat 
should be removed by concluding an international agreement. 
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A state of stability and calm can be created in that region by 
joint effort, with due account for the legitimate interests of all 
sides. The sovereign rights of the countries there, and the 
security of sea and other communications connecting the 
region with the rest of the world, can be guaranteed. That is 
the meaning of the proposals made recently by the Soviet 
Union. 

“This initiative gained broad support in the world, 
including a number of the Persian Gulf countries. To be sure, 
there were also opponents of the Soviet proposal, and it is 
easy to guess in what camp. We would like to express our 
hope that the governments of the United States and other 
NATO countries will consider the whole issue calmly and 
without prejudice, so that we could jointly look for a 
solution acceptable to all. 

“Reaching an agreement on this issue could, moreover, give 
a start to the very important process of reducing the military 
presence in various regions of the wodd ocean.” ^ 

These words are very topical even today when the situation in 
the Persian Gulf due to the Iran-Iraq conflict and interference of 
the Western powers has reached the boiling point. 

The Soviet Union has continuously worked for the lessening 
of tension in the world ocean in general and in the Indian Ocean 
in particular, for making it a zone of peace. In 1982, an 
international public conference “The Indian Ocean — a Zone of 
Peace” was held in Delhi. It was attended by more than 50 
countries, including the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Union’s attitude towards the proposal of the 
littoral countries regarding the zone of peace in the Indian 
Ocean was reaffirmed in the message of the Soviet leadership to 
that international forum. That message read; 

“In supporting this proposal, the Soviet Union proceeds 
from the premise that its implementation could substantially 
improve the situation in the Indian Ocean area. . . 

“We are aware, that the idea of turning the Indian Ocean 
into a zone of peace has adversaries. They are those who are 

The 26th Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, Documents 
and Resolutions, APN Pubhshmg House, Moscow, 198 1, p 29. 
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guided not by the interests of peace and security of the 
peoples, but by the desire to establish their domination over 
the Indian Ocean countries, to subjugate this region militarily 
and strategically. 

“Therefore, vigorous and energetic actions of all 
peace-loving countries and nations, all democratic public 
forces, are all the more necessary in the struggle for making 
the Indian Ocean a zone of peace. There is no doubt that this 
important problem can be solved by concerted and purposeful 
efforts.”^ 

This appeal met with a positive response from the 
participants m the conference who stressed in the conference’s 
documents that all the delegates supported the constructive 
initiatives of the Soviet Union and other socialist countries 
aimed at ensuring peace, detente and disarmament in the Indian 
Ocean. 

The Soviet Memorandum “Averting the Growing Nuclear 
Threat and Curbing the Arms Race”, submitted to the Second 
Special Session of the UN General Assembly on Disarmament 
(June 1982), noted that the deployment of US forward-based 
systems as close to the territories of the USSR and other 
socialist countries as possible was, for aU practical purposes, an 
attempt to upset the strategic balance. “The same purpose,” the 
document noted, “is served by the concentration of a major US 
naval force with a nuclear capability in the Indian Ocean and 
the creation in that area of an extensive network of American 
military bases centred around the main strategic base on the 
island of Diego Garcia.”^ 

The Memorandum advanced a whole programme for the 
limitation of naval activities. As the document notes, the USSR 
believes that for the purposes of enhancing stability in those 
areas where conflict situations are most likely to emerge, it 
would be expedient to consider the following points: 


' Pravda, April 23, 1982. 

^ To Safeguard Peace and Avert a Nuclear War. The Proposals of the Soviet 
Union at the Second Special Session of the UN General Assembly on 
Disarmament, Novosh Press Agency Publishmg House, Moscow, 1982, pp 
35-36. 
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— Removal of missile submarines from extensive combat 
patrol area and restriction of their cruises by limits mutually 
agreed upon; 

— Limitation of the deployment of new submarine-based 
ballistic missile systems; 

— Remmdation of the deployment of sea-based as well 
groimd-based Ibng-range cruise missiles; 

— Extension of confidence-building measures to the seas 
and oceans, especially to areas through which the busiest 
shipping routes pass; 

— Making the Mediterranean a zone of stable peace and 
cooperation; 

— Strengthening peace and security in the Persian Gulf 
area. 

The document noted that the Soviet Union supported the idea 
of turning the Indian Ocean into a zone of peace advanced by 
nonaligned countries and was taking an active part in the 
preparations for an international conference on that topic. The 
Soviet Union is prepared to resume at any time its negotiations 
with the United States on the limitation and subsequent 
reduction of military activity in the Indian Ocean. 

In a letter to the UN Secretary-General in the summer of 
1984 the Soviet leadership reaffirmed its position on matters 
pertaining to the world ocean which have a direct bearing on the 
Indian Ocean. 

The Soviet Union expressed its readiness to respond 
immediately to the decisions of the 38th session of the UN 
General Assembly: to start talks on the limitation of naval 
activities, the limitation and reduction of naval armaments, and 
on the extension of cpnfidence-building measures to the seas 
and oceans, especially to areas through which the busiest 
shipping routes pass and where conflict situations are. most 
likely to emerge. 

As an urgent measure the Soviet Union proposed that an 
agreement be reached on the non-extension of naval activities of 
states in areas of conflicts or tension. It also considered it useful 
to agree on the withdrawal of ships carrying nuclear weapons 
from certain areas of the world ocean, to establish limits on the 
■presence of various classes of ships in those areas, and to put 
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an end to the situation whereby naval fleets of major powers 
cruise for long periods of time in areas far away from their 
native shores. 

The Soviet position is shared by other countries of the 
socialist community. The Warsaw Declaration of the Political 
Consultative Conimittee of the Warsaw Treaty Organisation 
proposed, in the interests of peace and stabilisation of the 
international situation, as well as ensuring the safe and 
unimpeded use of the most important sea communications, to 
start the consideration, for example, within the framework of 
the UN, of the question of limiting and reducing the level of 
military presence and military activity in particular regions, such 
as the Atlantic, the Indian or the Pacific Oceans, the 
Mediterranean or the Persian Gulf. 

Speaking at the 39th session of the UN General Assembly in 
September 1984, the head of the Soviet delegation, Andrei 
Gromyko, again stressed the readiness of the Soviet Union to 
take part in multilateral negotiations on limiting naval activities 
and naval armaments, and on extending confidence-building 
measures to the seas and oceans, especially to regions with the 
busiest sea routes or regions where conflict situations are most 
likely to occur. He said : 

“We have already made a proposal for an agreement on 
suitable measures, including those applicable to particular 
regions, such as the Indian, the Atlantic or the Pacific 
Oceans, the ' Mediterranean or the Persian Gulf. The 
convening of an international conference on the Indian 
Ocean is being inadmissibly delayed. The United States and 
some of its allies do not want to take into account the will of 
the littoral states who wish to see a peaceful Indian Ocean 
and clear skies above it. As before, the Soviet Union 
continues actively to support turning this ocean into a zone of 
peace, which would be a major step towards preventing the 
militarisation of the world ocean.”* 

For years the Soviet Union has been continuously and 
consistently working for the normalisation of the situation in the 
Indian Ocean. 

'The Soviet Delegation at the 39th General Assembly Session, Documents and 
Materials, Novosti Press Agency Pubhshing House, Moscow, 1985, p 24. 
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In May 1985, in his first interview with a foreign journalist as 
General Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee, Mikhail 
Gorbachev told a correspondent of the Press Trust of India: 

“We support the idea of proclaiming it (the Indian 
Ocean — Author) a zone of peace. It is common knowledge 
that fojr several years now the United States has been 
impeding the convening of an international conference on 
this issue. It has also unilaterally broken off the 
Soviet-American talks on limiting military activity in the 
Indian Ocean. In the meantime, the United States is 
constantly building up its military presence there.”* 

The General Secretary of the CPSU said: 

“The Soviet Union has repeatedly voiced its readiness to 
resume the talks. At the Soviet-Indian summit m 1982, the 
Soviet Union proposed that all states whose ships use the 
waters of the Indian Ocean refrain from any steps which 
might aggravate the situation in the region, even before the 
convening of the conference. This Soviet proposal is still 
in effect. Specifically, the states in question should not send 
large naval formations there and should not hold military 
exercises, and those non-littoral countries which have military 
bases in the region should not expand or modernise them. 

“Recently the drive for a zone of peace in the Indian Ocean 
has focused on the question of convening an international 
conference on the issue. I would like to stress our desire to 
work vigorously with other interested states to make such a 
forum possible, so that the Indian Ocean could ultimately 
become a sphere of vital interests of the states situated on its 
shores, and not others; a zone of peace rather than of 
tensions and conflicts:”^ 

The proposals put forth by Mikhail Gorbachqv during his visit 
to New Delhi in November 1986 were a logical continuation 
and development of the previous Soviet initiatives on the Indian 
Ocean problem. Their objective is to get the demilitarisation of 


’Interview with the Press Trust of India, Mikhail Gorbachev, A Time for Peace, 
Richardson & Steirman,,New York, 1985, p 106. 

2/hidl,pp 106-7. 
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the Indian Ocean under way. Mikhail Gorbachev said: 

“The Soviet Union is prepared: 

“To begin negotiations at any time with the United States 
and other non-littoral states which have naval vessels on a 
permanent basis in the Indian Ocean on substantially 
reducing the size and activities of nav^ forces there; 

“To hold negotiations with the United States and interested 
Asian countries on confidence-building measures in the 
military field applicable to Asia and the adjacent waters of 
the Indian and Pacific Oceans. In particular, we have in mind 
notification of transfers and exercises of ground 
(amphibious), naval and air forces of those countries; 

“To take part in multilateral negotiations involving all states 
that are maritime users of the Indian Ocean in order to work 
out guarantees of the safety of sea-lanes, including the 
Persian Gulf and the straits of Hormuz and Malacca, as well 
as guarantees of the sovereignty of littoral countries over 
their natural resources; 

“To take part in working out a long overdue multilatetul 
agreement on the safety of air traffic over the Indian Ocean; 

“To participate in drafting, and to become a party to, an 
international convention to combat terrorism on the seas and 
in the air.' 

In Mikhail Gorbachev’s reply to an appeal made by 
prominent political figures of India in support of making, the 
Indian Ocean into a zone of peace, in October 1987, it was 
stressed that the Soviet Union fully shared the concern of the 
Indian public over the dangerous developments in the Indian 
Ocean, over the attempts made by some states to hamper the 
implementation of the UN decision on convening an 
international conference on the question of making the Indian 
Ocean a zone of peace. 

In its approach to the solution of the problems of 
strengthening universal security, the USSR proceeds from the 
principles of a nuclear-weapon-fi-ee and non-violent world 

• Stability and Secunty—A Common Concern, Visit of General Secretary of the 
CPSU Central Comnuttee, Mikhail Gorbachev, to India, Novosti Press Agency 
Publishing House, Moscow, pp 29-30. 
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worked out jointly with India. Confrontation should be replaced 
by cooperation, and conflict situations should be settled by 
peaceful, political means, rather than by military means. The 
reply said: 

“We believe that the entire international community, first of 
all the United Nations, caUed upon to be a coordinator of 
joint efforts for peace, should now firmly and resolutely 
speak out for the holding of an international conference on 
the Indian Ocean. The Soviet proposals on the creation of an 
atmosphere of trust in the region, which would help make 
international efforts more effective and would facilitate the 
elaboration of gurantees of the safety of sea and air 
communications are aimed at achieving this goal. 

“The Soviet Union comes out resolutely in favour of an 
immediate ceasefire and termination of all hostilities between 
Iran and Iraq, for the withdrawal of their troops back to the 
internationally recognised frontiers, and for the immediate 
removal of all foreign warships from the Persian Gulf. We 
consistently support resolution 598 of the Security Council in 
all its parts as well as the efforts of the UN 
Secretary-General. 

“The Soviet Union ... is in favoxir of reducing the naval 
activities of extra-regional states in the Indian Ocean and of 
fi’eeing it of foreign naval squadrons. In searching for ways 
to solve this problem, we are ready to cooperate with all 
interested countries. As far as we are concerned, there are no 
obstacles to resuming the constructive dialogue which had 
been started with the United States and had given rise to big 
hopes, but was stopped by the American side. We are also 
prepared to hold consultations with other non-littoral states 
which have warships in the Indian Ocean on a permanent 
basis. 

“We believe that the collective wisdom of the international 
community will make it possible to defuse the situation in the 
Persian Gulf, to find a way of conducting an involved and 
truly democratic dialogue on joint steps for making the 
Indian Ocean a zone of peace. We are in favour of returning 
tranquillity to its waters as soon as possible.”^ 


'Izvesm, October 9, 1987. 
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This is the line the USSR has followed as regards the Indian 
Ocean problem for decades. This is a line not of an impartial 
observer, but of an active participant in the struggle for the 
establishment of a climate of trust and cooperation there. For,, 
the Indian Ocean is important for the USSR from all points of 
view It is not thousands of miles away, but right next door, and 
the Soviet Union wants to see that region as a zone of peace 
just as much as the peoples living on its shores do. 


Unity of Purpose 

The struggle to make the Indian Ocean an ocean of peaceful 
waters has been long and difficult. The pivotal question today is 
the convening of ain international conference for this purpose. 

Time does not wait. The conference must not be postponed 
any longer, for if it is held at a later date, considering the present 
rate of militarisation of the Indian Ocean, it could turn out to be 
useless. That is why the socialist countries, which consistently 
support the idea of a zone of peace, and many nonahgned 
countries, above all, India, are stepping up their efforts to get 
the conference convened. Under the circumstances, the need for 
all the nonahgned countries to achieve unity on this issue is of 
special significance. It is on them, the initiators of the idea of a 
zone of peace, that the destiny of this proposal depends. The 
pohey documents adopted at Ae Harare summit conference of 
nonaligned countries in 1986 call upon the nonahgned 
movement to make persistent efforts for its implementation. 

It is only by persistent and united actions that peace and 
security can be ensured in this vast region of the planet — the 
Indian Ocean. The broad peace movement which has today 
become a long-term and influential factor, an important 
composite part of the growing potential of peace opposing the 
aggressive pohcies of imperiahsm, can play a large role here. It 
is this potential which is referred to in file Delhi Declaration on 
Principles for a Nuclear-Weapon-Free and Non-Violent World: 
“The gathering strength of the coahtion for peace embracing the 
efforts of the nonahgned movement, ‘the Six-Nation 
Five-Continent Initiative for Peace and Disa rm ament’, aU 
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peace-loving countries, political parties and public organisations 
gives us reason for hope and optimism 
Today, it is becoming increasingly clear that the major 
source of tension in the Indian Ocean region is not the “rivalry 
of super powers” and not the “Soviet threat”. Today it is 
becoming increasingly clear that the struggle for peaceful waters 
in the Indian Ocean and for peaceful skies above it has created 
two camps — the camp of those who really want this struggle to 
triumph, and the camp of those who oppose it openly and those 
who support them. 

One camp has united the developing countries of the region 
which consistently defend the idea of the zone of peace in the 
Indian Ocean, the Soviet Union and other socialist countries. 
The other camp unites the United States, NATO countries, and 
those states which blindly go along with Washington’s 
hegemonist policies. 

The forces of peace and the forces of war, the forces of 
progress and the forces of reaction, the forces of freedom and 
independence and the forces of diktat and subjugation oppose 
each other in the Indian Ocean as they do everywhere else in 
the world. And, in the end, the fate of the Indian Ocean will 
have to be decided by the peoples of the region. The future of 
the region, the situation in which in many ways is pivotal for 
Asia and the entire Asia-Pacific region, depends on their unity 
and cohesion. No doubt, much depends here on developments 
in the world as a whole. The world is so interdependent today 
that the solution of regional problems heavily depends on the 
solution of global problems and vice versa. 

As Mikhail Gorbachev notes in his book Perestroika. New 
Thinking for Our Country and the World: 

“But it is high time to recognise that the Third World 
nations have the right to be their own bosses. They have 
attained political independence after many years of hard 
struggle. They want to be economically independent as weU. 
These countries’ leaders . . . want dieir coimtries to be 
genuinely independent and to be able to cooperate with 
others on equal terms. The desire of these nations to use their 


^Stability and Security-- A Common Concern^ p 66. 
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vast natural and human resources for national progress is 
understandable. They want to live no worse than people in 
leveloped countries. What they have now is 
undernourishment and disease. Their resources are exploited 
by developed states and incorporated into the latter’s 
national incomes through the channels of a non-equivalent 
exchange. Developing coxmtries won’t put up with the 
situation for much longer. 

“Such is a contemporary reality which not all in the West 
wish to take into consideration, even though they are well 
aware of it. But it is something to be reckoned with, especially 
since dozens of countries are concerned. 

“The sooner this reahty is brought home to everyone, in all 
continents, the sooner international relations will become 
normal. The global situation will thus improve. That’s crucial. 
That’s the key issue”. ^ 

This conclusion can be applied to the Indian Ocean area. The 
struggle for a zone of peace there is a struggle of millions for a 
life as good as that in the developed countries, for the right to be 
masters of their destinies, their future. Today this struggle is. 
inseparable from the struggle for survival, for the cessation of 
the arms race. Today, development and disarmament, the 
struggle to put an end to the arms race and remove the threat of 
nuclear war, are indivisible. We live in an increasingly 
interdependent world. And the solution of the acute and 
complex problems facing the developing countries can be 
secured only within the framework of a comprehensive system 
of international security. And the USSR is working to create 
such a system. The concept of universal security organically 
includes the principle of disarmament for the sake of 
development. Mankind can solve this problem only if 
all persons work together. Ana here the interaction of two 
positive forces of our time — socialism and the nonaligned 
movement — is of truly tremendous significance. Signed by the 
leaders of these forces, the Delhi Declaration says: 'The world is 
one and its security is indivisible. East and West, North and 

‘Mikhail Gorbachev, Perestroika. New Thinking for Our Country and the 
World, Harper & Row Publishers, New York, 1 987, p 1 78. 
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South, regardless of social systems, ideologies, religion or race, 
must join together in a common commitment to disarmament 
and development”.^ 

Not much time has passed since the signing of that historic 
document. And, significantly, the importance of th^t document 
grows with time. The spirit of the Delhi Declaration, its ideas 
and provisions, have penetrated the ’fabric of international life, 
they are “active”. Vivid testimony of the viability of these 
principles is the fact that people are becoming increasmgly 
aware that today as never before we all need to cooperate in 
establishing security — security equal for all and embracing all 
spheres of international relations. 

The East- West dialogue, meaningful, frank and productive for 
both sides and for the cause of peace, is a characteristic sign of 
the situation today in world politics. The whole world welcomed 
the agreement reached between Moscow and Washington on 
the elimination of medium- and shorter-range missiles and the 
corresponding treaty signed on December 8, 1987. 

Several thousand warheads are, of course, only a small part of 
the world’s nuclear arsenal, but as Soviet Foreign Minister 
Eduard Shevardnadze said: “It is big enough to make its 
ehmination give the world a new vision”.^ The fact is that for 
the first time in history two nuclear powers have pronoimced 
the first words of a nuclear-free vocabulary. The Soviet-US 
agreement on medium- and shorter-range missiles is also a 
concrete mamfestation of the principles of the Delhi Declaration 
in action. 

Time has shown that the Delhi Declaration was not mere 
words, for, the possibility of a nuclear-firee and non-violent 
world has become realistic. And a different world is too 
dangerous and ceases to be a world as such. A safe world is as 
possible as it is necessary. Guarantees of such a world lie in the 
creation of a comprehensive system of security. The creation of 
such a system is a cause for all countries and nations, It is vitally 
necessary today that the progress made towards peace and 
disarmament be supported with actions, and that it be 


^Stability and Security— A Common Concern, 65 
^Pravda, September 25, 1 987. 
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supported by all states, both large and small, by all nations — in 
Europe and America, Africa and Asia, Australia and Oceania. 

Today people are more acutely aware of the need for such 
unity than ever before. For all peoples face one fundamental 
task — to preserve peace, to prevent a nuclear conflagration, to 
learn to coexist and cooperate. 

Asian can and must make a contribution to the solution of 
this most important problem of our time. Words Jawaharlal 
Nehru spoke at the 1947 forum are so to the point that they 
could have been pronounced just yesterday : 

“In this atomic age, Asia will have to function effectively in 
the maintenance of peace. Indeed, there can be no peace 
unless Asia plays her part. There is today conflict in many 
countries, and all of us in Asia are full of our own troubles. 
■Nevertheless, the whole spirit and outlook of Asia are 
peaceful, and the emergence of Asia in world affairs will be a 
powerful influence for world peace.”^ 

At the Delhi forum of 1947, Asia was referred to as “one 
home”. Today the world has shrunk so much that the whole 
planet Earth can be called the common home of all, mankind’s 
only home. Asia is a large and important part of that home, for 
two-thirds of its inhabitants live there. “The time”, Mikhail 
Gorbachev stresses, “dictates the need for collective work on 
the establishment of Asia-Pacific security.”^ 

Reducing mihtary activities, defusing and settling regional 
conflicts, establishment of an atmosphere of mutual trust — this is 
what the Soviet Union calls for. 

There is growing perception of the need for an integrated 
approach towards Asian security, for a joint search for means of 
ensuring it on the basis of bilateral negotiations, multilateral 
consultations, and the gradual introduction of the idea of an 
“Asian Helsinki” into public thinking. What is needed is the 
more active participation of all countries of the Asia-Pacific 
region in this process. What is needed is a partnership of reason 
and goodwill. 

There is no short and easy way to peace and stability in Asia. 

'Jawaharlal Nehru. India’s Foreign Policy, p 25 1 
-Pravda,MeLy20, 1987. 
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But there is no alternative. The Soviet Union appeals to quicken 
the pace, to compress the time needed for the solution of the 
problem. 

The establishment of a climate of peace, confidence and 
cooperation in Asia would make an enormous contribution to 
the creation of a comprehensive system of international security. 
The Soviet Union is aware of the fact that such a system cannot 
be created right away, in a readymade form, like some sort of 
an artificial structure to be imposed on the practices of 
international relations. It must be not a static but a dynamic 
system, and how dynamic it will be depends on how purposeful 
the activities of the whole world community of nations are. This 
is an international cause. 



Conclusion 


So, what does an analysis of the situation in the Indian Ocean 
show in the context of the struggle for peace and security in the 
Asia-Pacific region? Above everything else, it shows how 
complex the problem is of involving this vast region in the 
process of creating a comprehensive system of international 
security. But there does exist a basis for progress along this road. 
This basis is the platform formulated at the 27th CPSU 
Congress, in the statements of Mikhail Gorbachev in 
Vladivostok and Delhi, in the course of meetings of the General 
Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee with leaders of Asian 
coimtries. There is a pivotal, cementing idea, that of convening 
at some time in the future an “A.sian Helsinki”. Basic principles 
have been formulated which can guide us towards the goal — 
those contained in the Delhi Declaration On Principles for a 
Nuclear-Weapon-Free and Non-Violent World. 

Forecasting is a most thankless job. How will the situation in 
the Indian Ocean develop further? There can be no single 
answer. But, perhaps, there is an answer to another question — 
Is there a hope that it will change for the better? This hope 
comes from the atmosphere which was created in the world by 
the Soviet-US treaty on the elimination of medium- and 
shorter-range missiles. 

For the first time in the history of international relations a 
treaty was concluded on the elimination of two classes of deadly 
weapons. This is a common victory of all mankind, of its 
common sense. It is a result of the struggle of all the forces of 
peace and public movements against nuclear death and the arms 
race, of the struggle for a world without violence, threats, diktat, 
wars and destruction. 

All people of goodwill are entitled to believe that this treaty is 
a breakthrough, a prologue to future agreements on other 
international problems, including Asian and Indian Ocean 
problems. 
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But the path to that is not an easy one. It is a path of struggle 
and joint efforts, but we have no choice but to follow it. 

The Indian Ocean . . . Will it remain a zone of tensions or will 
it become a zone of peace and cooperation? It is time to 
conclude this book, but, unfortunately, I have to conclude it 
with a question mark. 



